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ABSTRACT 


The  Third  Joint  Panel  Meeting  of  che  United  States  -  Japan  Panel  on  Natural  Resources 

(UJNR) ,  Fire  Research  and  Safety,  was  held  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  in 
Gai  ihershurg,  Marvland,   trorr,  March  13-17,  1979.     Ti-.e  T.eetin?  ror.si.HteJ  of  In-dept.h 
technical  sessions  on  detection  and  smolce  properties,  modeling  of  fire,  and  toxicity 
of  fire  gas.    Progress  reports  briefly  covered  human  behavior,  building  systess,  and 

smoke  control.  The  proceedings  include  the  technical  papers  presented  at  the  meeting 
along  with  the  ensuing  discussion  and  the  summary  reports  prepared  by  each  session 


The  first  meeting  of  UJNR  Pauei  on  Fire  Research  and  Safety  was  held  in  Washington, 
II*C«  Item  April  7-8,  1976,  where  ttie  current  activities  In  the  United  States  and 
Japan  on  fire  research  and  safety  were  introduced.    After  this  exchange,  che  follow- 
ing stz  topics  were  selected  for  initial  cooperations  toKlclty,  building  systems, 
human  behavior,  smoke  control,  detection  and  smoke  properties,  and  modeling  of  fire. 

The  participants  at  the  third  meeting  resolved  that  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held  In 

Tokyo  in  February  of  1979,  will  cover  the  following  topics  In-depth:     (1)  human 
behavior  In  fires,  (2)  building  systems  and  smoke  control,  (3)  fire  and  sooke  retardants 
and  (4)  fire  Investigation  techniques.    Progress  reports  will  be  submitted  in  the 
areas  of  toxicity,  detection  and  smoke  properties  and  fire  modeling. 


Key  words:    Building  fires,  conferences,  fire  detection,  fire  investigations,  fire 

models,  fire  research,  fire  retardants,  flame  retardants,  human  behavior, 
smoke,  toxic  gases,  toxicity. 
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AGENDA 

THE  TEIRD  JOINT  PANEL  MEETING 

njm  Panel  on  Plre  Research 
March  1>17.  1978 


Date/Tine 

Monday,  March  13 
9:00  8*B. 

10:30  a.m. 
10:45  a.B. 

12:30  p.B. 
Z;00  p. a. 
TUasday.  March  14 
9:00  a.m. 

10:30  a.n. 
10:43  a.n. 
12:30  p.B. 

1:30  p.m. 
2:30  p.m. 
2:45  p.B. 


4:30  p.m. 
Wadnea day.  March  15 
9:00  a«B. 
10:30  a.n. 
10:45  a.m. 
12:30  p.m. 

1:30  p.m. 
3:13  p.m. 


Program 

Session  Chalriaan  -  Dr.  J.  W.  Lyons 

Openiag  Seaalon 
Welcoming  Addresses 


Coffee  and  Tea  Break 

Election  of  Officers 
Approval  of  Agenda 

Lunch 

Tour  of  NBS  Pire  Research  Faellltlaa 

Session  Chairman  -  Prof.  J.  Mlyama 

Technical  Session 

"Datactlon  and  Staoka  Properties" 

Coffee  and  Tea  Break 

Continue  "Decectlon" 
Lunch 

Continue  "Detection" 

Coffee  and  Tea  Break 

Sftsalon  rhalrman  -  Mr.  G.  Bates 
Progress  Reports  an: 

Human  Behavior 

Building  Systems 

Smoke  Control 

Adjournmeac 

Session  Chairman  »  Prof.  H.  Etaons 
Technical  Session  "Modeling  of  Fire" 
Coffee  and  Tea  Break 

Continue  "Modeling" 
Lunch 

Continue  "Modeling" 

Coffee  and  Tea  Break 
vl 


Location 


Lecture  Koom  B 


Dining  RoMl  C 


Lecture  Room  B 


Dining  Room  C 
Senior  Lunch  Cluh 
Buffet 


Lecture  Room  B 


Dining  Room  C 
Senior  Lunch  Club 
Buffet 
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Agenda,  Continued 


Seasion  Chairn""  -  Dr.  A.  Watanabe 

Teciinir.il  Si-ssion 

"Toxicity  of  Fire  Gas" 
Adjoutiment 


Lecture  Room  B 


Wednesday^  Harch  15 
3:30  p.B. 

4:30  p.m. 
Thursday,  Ifarcti  16 

The  Panel  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Applied  Physics  Laboratory  (APL)  in  Laurel,  Maryland. 
A  bus  will  leave  for  APL  at  7:40  a.m.   from  the  lobby  of  Building  225  on  the  Bureau's  campus. 
The  bus  will  also  stop  at  7:45  a.m.  at  the  Holiday  Inn  In  Galthersburg,  Maryland,  to  pick  up 
the  Japanese  vlaltors  and  anyone  else  staying  there. 


9:00  a.m. 
9:45  a.m. 

* 

1:00  p.m. 
2:00  p.m. 
5:30  p.m. 
6:30  p.m. 

8:30  p.m. 

Prtday.  March  17 
9:00  a.m. 

10:30  a.m. 
10:45  a.m. 
12:30  p.m. 
2:00  p.m. 


Applied  Physics  Lab. 
Laurel,  Maryland 


Presentation  on  AFL  Fire  Programs 

Session  Chairman  -  Dr.  A.^Watanabe 
Technical  Session 
"Toxicity  of  Fire  Gas" 

Lunch 

"Toxicity"  Continued 

Reception 

Dinner 


Bus  departs  from  the  Applied  Physics  Laboratory  for  the  Holiday 
Inn,  Gaithersburg,  Maryland,  and  Building  225,  National  Bureau 
of  Standards. 


Session  Chairman  Dr.^  J.  W.  Lyons 
Open  Technical  Session 

Coffee  and  Tea  Break 
Resune  Technical  Session 
Lunch 

Session  Chairman  -  Dr.  K.  Nakano 
Closing  Joint  Session 
Reports  of  Technical  Sessions 
Resolutions 


Lecture  Room  B 


Dining  Room  C 
Lecture  Room  B 


4:30  p.m. 


Adjournment 
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Third  UJNR  MeatlttB 


Minutes  of  the  Opening  Session: 

Dr.  John  W.  T.yons,  chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation,  opened  the  joint  session 

by  welcoming  the  delegation  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  (NBS) .  He  then 

Y^vlMfSd  tha  United  states'  and  Japanese  experience  with  unwanted  fire,  referred  to 

the  flueeessAs  of  the  UJNR  Uind  and  Selsalc  Panel,  and  discussed  the  formation  of  the 
Fire  Research  and  Safety  Panel.    The  six  topics  agreed  upon  at  the  first  Joint  Panel 
Meeting  at  NBS  in  April  19/6  were  discussed  at  the  second  Joint  Panel  Meeting  in 
Tokyo  la  October  1976.    The  Tokyo  meeting  was  called  very  useful  and  productive  by 
Dr.  LyoDS.    He  noted  that  the  Joint  Panel  had  agreed  to  a  third  neetlng  In  about  18 
months  at  NRS  am!  to  review  three  of  the  topics  In  detail  -  toxicity  of  fire  gases, 
detection  and  braoke  properties,  and  modeling  -  and  the  other  three  only  in  brief 
progress  reports.    The  present  meeting  is  being  held  Is  response  to  those  decisions. 
Dr.  Lyons  pointed  out  that  in  the  time  between  the  second  and  third  panel  neetlnga, 
one  exchange  of  a  professional  had  occurred,  namely.  Prof.  Teral  of  Kyoto  Unlveralty 
visited  for  a  considerable  time  In  the  United  States  in  the  summer  of  1977  under 
auaplcea  of  the  panel  and  had  spent  a  portion  of  that  tine  at  NBS. 

Dr.  T.yons  notCf!  that  T)r.  Shirayama,  the  first  chairman  of  the  Japanese  delegation, 
had  retired  from  the  Building  Research  Institute  (BRI)  In  Tokyo  and  is  now  teaching 
at  Tsokuba  University.    Dr.  Lyons  welcomed  the  new  chalman  of  tbe  Japaneae  delegation* 
Dr.  K.  Nakano,  the  present  Director  of  BRI,  and  observed  that  Dr.  Nakano  is  no  stranger 
to  NBS,  having  been  here  earlier  as  a  member  of  the  UJNR  Wind  and  Seismic  Panel. 

Mr.  Hagara,  Scientific  Attach^  of  the  Japanaae  Eiriiaesy  in  tfaahington,  D.C.  responded 
first  for  the  Japanese  delegation.    He  reviewed  events  leading  to  the  forttatlen  of 

this  panel,  discussed  the  Wind  and  Seismic  Panel,  and  reported  that  a  new  U.TJIR  pr.r;t;  1 
on  predicting  earthquakes  .was  established  last  fall.    Dr.  Nakano  stated  his  pleasure 
at  the  arrangements  and  said  that  the  Japanese  delegation  wae  looking  forward  to  a 
very  useful  meeting.     The  delegations  were  Introduced  fay  ctielr  elielmen.     (See  list 

of  attendees  in  preceding  section.) 

Elections  were  then  conducted  with  the  following  results:    Dr.  J.W.  Lyons  to  be 
chairman  of  the  opening  session.  Dr.  K.  Nakano  to  be  chairman  of  the  closing  session. 
Dr.  H.  Berl  and  Mr.  A.  Watanabe  to  serve  as  the  resolutions  committee. 

The  minutes  of  the  second  Joint  Panel  Meeting  in  Tokyo  were  approved  ea  printed  in 
the  Proceedings,  Vol.  2.    Dr.  Lyons  Indicated  his  pleasure  with  the  appearance  of  the 
two  volume  proceedings  of  the  second  Joint  Panel  Meeting.    He  stated  that  the  United 
Statee  will  undertake  to  publish  the  proceedinge  of  the  third  Joint  Panel  Meeting. 

The  agenda  for  the  week  waa  then  reviewed  In  detail  and  approved  with  minor  modlficatloaa. 
Procedural  detalla  for  the  sessions  were  discussed  fttlly. 

The  opening  aeselon  adjourned  after  the  foregoing  dlacusslons  were  completed. 


SMOKi:  DETECTOR  DESIGK  AND  SMOKE  PROPERTIES 


1 


Richard  W.  Bukowskl  and  George  W.  Mulholleind 


The  importance  of  a  reference  photometer  and  reference  ioni- 
zation detector  in  improving  the  rrli  TbiHty  of  smoke  det<?c<-ors  is 
discussed,    'decent  developments  in  timuXe  detector  technology  are 
highli qhtcd  and  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  experience  in 
regard  to  detector  performance  is  summarized.    Comparison  of  the 
theoretically  predicted  response  of  smoke  detectors  as  a  function 
of  particle  size  with  measured  values  is  given.     A  monodisperse 
aerosol  generator,  an  electrical  aerosol  analyzer  with  a  size 
sensitivity  from  0.01  to  1  um,  and  an  optical  particle  counter 
are  described.     The  size  distribution,  mass  and  number  concentra- 
tion, optical  density,  and  coagulation  frequency  for  smoke  from 
burning  heptane    ini  smoldering  cotton  lamp  wick  are  presented.  It 
is  shovm  that  a  Jvmge  type  size  distribution  provides  a  good  fit  to 
the  measured  size  distribution  for  both  fresh  and  aged  smoke. 

Key  words:     Aerosol  generators;  detector  testers;  fire  detectors; 
ionization  detectors;  light-scattering  detectors;  particle  sise 
distribution;  smoke;  smoke  detectors. 


This  paper  consists  of  two  parts.     ""he  first  part  concentrates  on  smoke 
detector  design   (srcrior.s  1-8)   and  the  second  part  roriHists  of  r.-j.^nt  research 
on  smoke  aerosol  properties  pertinent  to  smoke  detection  (sections  9-14} . 

Smoke  detectors,  particularly  the  residential  variety,  have  undergone  an 
extremely  rapid  growth  in  sales  to  where  they  are  currently  being  compared 
with  digital  watches,  pocket  calculators,  and  citizens  band  radios  in  popu- 
larity.    In  the  last  five  years,  residential  smoke  detectors  have  grown  from 
annual  sales  in  the  U.S.  of  less  than  a  few  hundred  thousand  to  a  market  level 
of    twelve  to  rourtecn  million  in  the  calendar  year  1977.     You  will  note  in 
figure  1  (which  gives  actual  sales  estimates  prior  to  1977  and  our  projections 
for  1977  and  beyond)  that  the  1977  sales  were  two  million  units  ahead  of  our 
projection  made  in  May  of  1977. 

Because  NFPA  records  indicate  that  approximately  75%  of  the  U.S.  fire 
deaths  occur  in  residences  and  because  studies  [1]^  have  indicated  that  almost 
half  of  these  residential  fire  deaths  could  be  prevented. by  the  widespread  USe 

of  residential  smoke  dol-.-'-fors ,  it  is  obvious  that  the  impact  of  these  sales 
on  the  reduction  of  U.S.  fire  losses  can  be  great. 

The  vastly  increased  sales  volume  as  well  as  technical  developments  in 
electronics  have  resulted  in  greatly  decreased  prices  in  the  marketplace.  Por 

example,  in  1971  residential  smoke  detectors  cost  an  average  of  $125  per  unit. 
Currently,  a  number  of  detectors  are  available  for  under  $20  per  unit  retail 


This  paper  was  presented  at  the  Third  Joint  Panel  Meeting  of  the  United 
states  and  Japan  tintural  Resources  (U.J.N.R.)  Panel  on  Fire  Research  and 
Safety,  March  19  78- 

Numbers  in  brackets  refer  to  the  literature  references  listed  at  the 

end  of  this  paper. 
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($25  average  -  figure  2).    While  decreased  cost,  extensive  consxuner  interest, 

and  large-scale  national  advertising  hiivc  all  contributed  to  this  increased 
sales  volume  it  can  also  be  readily  understood  that  the  performance  and 
quality  of  the  devices  is  critical  in  achieving  the  projected  impact  on  fire 
losses.     For  this  reason,  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Center  for  Fire 
Research  is  deeply  involved  and  committed  to  work  which  will  provide  a 
better  understanding  of  the  design,  performance,  and  proper  use  of  smoke 
detectors. 


1971  1977 


NO.UNITS 
SOLD 

50,000 

12-14  MILLION 

UNIT 
PRICE 

$  125 

$  25 

Figure  2.    Comparison  of  smoke  detector  sales  and  average 
retail  cost  —  1971  and  1977. 


2.     POTENTIAL  PROBLEM  AREAS 

Identified  problem  areas  with  residential  smoke  detectors  can  be  divided 
into  three  broad  categories.  These  are  false  alarms,  performance  and  design, 
and  reliability. 

The  primary  cause  of  false  alarms  in  residential  applications  is  cooking. 
Technically,  this  is  a  difficult  problem  to  overcome  since  the  cooking  process 
produces  particulates  of  similar  size  ranges  and  concentrations  to  those  seen 
in  hostile  fires.     Our  feeling  is  that,   for  most  application-.,   optimum  choice 
of  type  of  detector  and  placement  within  the  dwelling  can  preclude  most  false 
alarm  problems  from  cooking.    Also,  a  recent  survey  [21  has  indicated  that  the 
false   alarm  problem  '^'i  th  res  i  i-^c-nt 1 1   detectors  "nay  not  be  as  large  as  was 
Qrigindl,ly  thouyht.     iiurvey  data  ir.dicatp  that:,  of  the  people  contacted  who 
own  residential  detectors,  9  6  -"  r:^roIy  or  never  cxper :  enccd  a   ^'a^se  alarm. 
Also,  97%  of  those  people  contacted  indicated  that  they  were  completely 
satisfied  with  the  device  purchased. 

with  regard  to  design  and  performance,   the  problems  are  more  complex. 
As  the  market  l.as  grown,  many  companies  have  begun  manufacturing  residential 
detectors.    Some  of  these  companies  have  invested  little  in  research  and  have 
designed  detectors  strictly  by  trial  and  error.    This  has  led  to  marginal 

designs  and  marqinal  perf  oriucince .     Mere  recently,   a  nurnber  of  semi-conductor 
manufacturers  [3j  have  begun  raarkeuing  smoke  detector  integrated  circuits 
containing  all  necessary  electronics  except  for  the  sensing  chamber,  power 
source,  and  sounding  device   (figure  3) .     Two  manufacturers  are  producing 
ionization  chambers  which  can  be  connected  to  these  smoke  detector  integrated 
circuits,   which  esset. t i a  1 ly  elirinates  the  need  for  any  research  and  develop- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  final  manufacturer.    Thus,  more  and  more  dependence 
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manufacturer ' 

model 

ION 

PHOTO 

SIUCONIX 

SM  110 

X 

X 

GENERAL  INSTRUMENT 

MEM  4962 

X 

MEM  4963 

X 

X 

MOTOROLA 

MC1446tP/14462P 

X 

SUPERTEX 

SDIA 

X 

SD2A 

X 

X 

NATIONAL  SEMICONDUCTOR  LM1801 

X 

a)  P.CA  has  also  introduced  an  Integrated  circuit  for  smoke  detectors 

(model  CA3097) . 

Figure  3.    Current  smolce  detector  Integrated  circuits  [33. 


is  being  placed  on  the  role  of  the  approving  laboratory  for  assurance  that 
marginal  or  poorly  performing  units  ar«  npt  marketed.     Thua,  the  need  for 
str-trt  approval  standards  which  assure  a  fairly  high  minioniin  level  of 

performance  has  become  increasingly  important. 

Another  complicating  factor  in  the  poor  design  and  performance  area  has 
been  the  cost  competition  in  the  marketplace.    Price  erosion  has  resulted 

in  a  great  deal  of  "valiio  cnginonring"  being  usod  in  srtoko  dotoctor  designs. 
Miniraizing  production  cost  and  very  larqe  production  volumes  have  increased 
the  impact  of  perfornance  problems  which  do  not  shov/  up  until  the  detector 
is  in  the  field.    This  situation  has  led  to  three  major  smoke  detector  recalls 
in  this  country  in  the  last  two  years  and  the  possibility  that  additional 
recalls  may  involve  millions  of  units  instead  of  the  hundred  thousand  or  less 
involved  in  the  first  three  product  recalls. 

The  third  problem  area  of  reliability  is  again  a  complex  factor.  Based 
on  current  failure  rate  predictions,  the  average  residential  smoke  detector 

is  expected  to  last  on  the  order  of  15  to  20  years  before  it  has  to  be  replaced. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  design  a  detector  such  that  any  failure  which  would 
prevent  its  detection  of  a  fire  would  be  indicated  to  the  homeowner  by  sceie 

type  of  trouble  signal.     Taken  to  the  extreme,  this  would  result  in  an 
extremely  expensive  unit.     Thus,  the  approach  taken  has  been  to  try  to 
maximize  the  reliability  of  the  device  v.'i-^hout  siqnif icantly  ir.pacting  its 
retail  cost.    Attempts  are  being  made  to  devise  a  realistic  method  by  which 
the  failure  rate  of  a  given  smoke  detector  design  can  be  predicted  mathemati- 
cally.    vrhilG  thi?;  project  i5?  ntilT    in  itsi  initial  ?;tago5,  we  hope  to  have 
sone  answers  to  this  question  by  the  end  of   197  3.     Ficjure   A   shows  a  gonoral 
curve  of  the  variation  of  failure  rate  with  time,   valid  for  most  electronic 
products  [4] .     Our  goal  is  to  have  point  A  when  the  unit  leaves  the  factory 
and  point  6  at  25  to  30  years  after  sale. 
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Figure  4.    Typical  variation  of  failure  rate  with  time  [4] . 


3.     PHILOSOPHY  OF  APPROVAL  STANDARDS 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,   the  product  approval  standards  for  residential 
smoke  detectors  are  becoming  increasingly  important  due  to  the  large  numbers 
of  units  and  designs  available.     In  the  past,  the  philosophy  of  the  U.S. 
approval  standards  has  been  essentially  to  try  to  duplicate  the  conditions 
of  a  few  specific  fires  to  which  the  detector  might  be  exposed.    While  this 
philosophy  has  worked  fairly  well  in  the  past,  we  feel  that  the  philosophy 
used  by  the  European  approval  standards  would  be  better.     This  philosophy  is 
not  to  duplicate  a  few  specific  fires  at  random  but  to  design  tests  which 
exaggerate  the  differences  between  th^  units  tested  an:i  '..-hir-h  expose  t-hr^ 
detector  to  a  bracketing  range  of  conditions  that  might,  be  expected  but  not 
necessarily  any  specific  "real  life"  fire  type.    With  regard  to  the  detection 
performance  testing  of  smoke  detectors,  for  example /  one  would  design  a  set  of 
full-scale  tests  which  expose  the  detector  to  a  range  of  particle  sizes,  number 
concentrations,  and  refractive  indices  so  that  the  reaction  of  the  device  to 
any  particular  combination  of  these  variables  within  the  extremes  tested  could 
be  estimated. 


4.     REFERENCE  INSTRUMENTATION 

Both  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  use  of  smoke  detectors  and  the 

incTcasinr^  desire  for  additional  knowledge  about  their  performance  has  resulted 
It:  a  liii^u  amount  of  testing  being  conducted  by  various  organizations.  More 
and  more  da' a  are  being  gencrale  i  v/hich  can  be  h-chly   j.^oful  in  expanding  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject.     But,  the  increase  in  the  numbers  o£  people  conducting 
tests  has  demonstrated  the  problems  in  comparability  of  the  data  obtained  from 
different  sources. 
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Basically,  the  comparability  problems  arise  from  the  large  variety  of 
instrumentation  being  used  to  take  smoke  measurements  in  the  tests.  For 
example,   the  lamp  color  temperature  and  receiver  spectral  sensitivity  of  most 
photoioeters  is  not  consistent  or  even  specified.    Therefore,  we  have  developed 
a  specification  for  a  reference  photoneter  { figure  5>  which  we  are  proposing 
as  one  such  instrument.     This  photometer  consists  of  a  tungsten  filament 
light  source   (figure  6)   of  a  specified  color  temperature  transmitting  a 
collimated  beam  of  light  through  a  one-netcr  path  length  to  a  receiving 
element  (figure  7)  with  a  spectral  response  matching  that  of  the  human  eye. 
By  using  the  human  eye  response  we  hope  not  only  to  have  a  reference  instru- 
ment by  which  to  relate  smoke  detector  response  but  also  to  be  able  to  take 
measurements  which  relate  to  human  visibility  through  smoke,    while  these 
measurements  tfould  not  take  into  account  the  irritability  of  the  smoke,  we 
feel  that  the  measurements  will  be  meaningful  in  estimating  the  amount  of 
time  available  to  people  in  a  fire  area  for  escape  or  rescue. 

In  addition  to  the  reference  photometer,  we  are  evaluating  a  reference 
measuring  ionisation  chamber  developed  fay  a  Swiss  firm  (figure  8) *    Since  the 

photometer  is  not  responsive  to  particles  smaller  than  about  0.3  micrometers 
in  diameter,-  the  photometer  will  not  correlate  well  with  the  output  signal 
from  an  ionization  chamber.     Thus,  where  such  correlations  are  necessary,  some 
type  of  reference  ionization  chamber  is  necessary.    This  Swiss  design  is  being 
evaluated  by  us  and  others  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  and  it  appears  to 
be  the  best  design  thus  far  proposed. 

Another  instrumentation  problem  that  we  are  working  on  is  that  of  refer- 
ence test  aerosols.     Many  people  in  fire  research  agree  that  the  combustion 
generated  aerosols  now  used  for  small-scale  test  purposes  are  too  variable. 
Such  parameters  as  material,  density,  moisture  content,  thermal  history, 
ambient  conditions,  and  others,  have  a  great  effect  on  the  cheuracteristics  of 
the  aerosol  generated.    Thus  we  feel  that  a  mechanically  generated  aerosol  is 

the  only  practical  solution  to  eliminating  or  minimizing  these  variables. 
To  this  end,   we  are  developing  two  types  of  aerosol  generators.     One  will  be 
a  highly  precise  generator  for  laboratory  use  in  small-scale  tost  compartments? 
the  other  will  be  a  less  precise,  but  easy  to  use,  portable  unit  for  testing 
installed  smoke  detectors  in  the  field*    The  field  unit  could  be  used  to 
determine  the  sensitivity  of  an  installed  detector  instead  of  just  determining 
Whether  or  not  it  is  operating  as  is  now  done.    A  description  of  these  aerosol 
generators  is  given  in  sections  11  and  14  of  this  paper. 


Many  technical  developments  have  been  made  over  the  last  few  years  in 
smoke  detector  design.    Battery  operated  residential  detectors  which  initially 
used  special  batteries  which  were  expensive  and  hard  to  obtain  are  being 
replaced  by  designs  using  common  batteries  which  are  more  available  and 
inexpensive.    Also,  new  concepts  in  the  circuitry  that  monitor  the  battery 
condition  have  been  made.    Several  detectors  now  on  the  market  monitor  the 
battery  for  both  terminal  voltago  and  internal  resistance  build-up  which 
could  prevent  the  operation  of  the  sounding  device  in  a  fire  situation. 

Detector  enclosure  and  chamber  designs  are  making  more  use  of  basic 
theoretical  parameters  with  great  improvements  in  detection  performance  being 

seen.  New  typos  of  sounding  devices  are  being  investigated  which  have  better 
frequency  characteristics  for  audibility,  higher  reliability,  and  lower  power 
eonsuttption. 

Ionization  detectors  are  being  produced  with  less  radioactive  material 

and  a  new  detector  using  a  beta  source  is  now  being  marketed  for  commercial 
applications.    Designs  of  some  newer  ionization  detectors  exhibit  increased 
sensitivity  to  larger  particles.    The  lack  of  this  capability  has  been  a 
performance  drawback  in  the  past. 
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Photoelectric  detectors  are  almost  exclusively  using  long  life  light- 

enitting  diode   (LED)    light  sources,  more  efficient  scr?.ttering  angles,  and 
light  receivers  and  circuit  designs  which  minimize  time  constant  problems 
irtileh  had  been  encountered  in  earlier  LED  designs*    More  photoelectric 
detectors  are  usina  electronic  ambient  light  rejection  which  Gliminates  the 
need  for  restrictive  light-tight  charabcru  v;hich  slow  their  response  to  fire 
produced  aerosols.     Photoelectric  detectors  in  particular  are  also  making 
better  use  of  mechanical  or  electrical  test  features  vdiich  allow  testing  of 
the  entire  detector  circuit  (including  basic  smoke  sensitivity)  simply  by 
pushing  an  external  button.     This  has  come  a  long  way  from  the  original  test 
buttons  which  did  nothing  more  than  connect  the  horn  to  the  battery. 


C<»siderable  emphasis  in  the  Center  for  Fire  Research  (CFR)  has  centered 
on  obtaining  a  better  theoretical  understanding  of  aerosol  properties  and  design 
parameteis  v'hich  can  affect  the  response  of  smoke  detectors.     To  this  end,  the 
following  summary  of  such  theoretical  considerations  has  been  assembled  from 
open  literature  reference  sources,  from  results  of  tests  conducted  by  CFR 
staff  and  others,  and  in  some  cases  from  observations  by  the  authors. 


The  general  operation  of  an  ionization  chamber  can  be  described  in  the 
following  way.     The  chamber  consists  of  a  source  of  ionizing  radiation 
positioned  between  two  electrodes  across  Which  an  electric  potential  is 

maintained   (figure  9) .     The  radiation  source  emits  alpha  particles  (helium 
nuclei)  or  beta  particles  (electrons)  at  relatively  high  energies  (e.g.  5.48 

Mev  for   amcricium  241   alpha  particles)  ,    creating  positivn    inns  by  ro-o-.-ing 

electrons  from  gas  molecules  along  their  path.  The  low  energy  electron  released 
rapidly  attaches  to  a  neutral  gas  molecule  which  becomes  a  negative  ion. 

These  ions  are  then  drawn  to  the  electrodes  (positive  ions  to  the  negative 
electrodes  and  vice  versa)  where  they  give  up  their  charge.    This  charge 

transfer  represents   i  small  (~10~^^  A)  current  flow  through  the  air  space 

between  the  electrodes. 

There  are  tvfo  ways  in  which  an  ion  can  be  prevented  from  r^- aching  the 
electrode  and  give  up  its  charge.     These  are  by  recombination   (random  collision 
vnth  an  oppositely  charqed  ion)   or  by  being  carried  Out  of  the  chamber  by 
convective  airflow  before  reaching  the  electrode. 

Some  amount  of  recombination  takes  place  in  most  ion  chambers  but  is 
self-limiting.     That  is,  the  recombination  rate  is  related  to  the  ion  density; 
the  greater  the  density  the  greater  the  chance  of  a  random  collision.  Thus, 
any  chamber  will  have  an  equilibrium  condition  where  the  recombination  rate 
and  ion  density  will  be  constant. 

Normally,  the  ion  velocities  are  high  enough  and  the  convective  flow 
rate  low  enough  so  that  most  ions  reach  the  electrodes.    When  smoke  particles 
enter  the  chamber,  these  particles  capture  ions,  reducing  their  velocity  by 
several  orders  of  magnitude  due  to  the  increased  mass  of  the  particle-ion 
pair   (ficure  10).     This  reduced  velocity  allows  tho  ijair  to  be  c-arriod  from 
the  chamber  before  reaching  the  electrode,  reducing  the  charge  transfer  and 
thereby  the  chamber  current.    It  is  this  reduction  in  current  which  is  used 
to  trigger  the  alarm. 

An  alpha  particle  leaving  the  surface  of  americium  241  (Am)  will  create 
an  equal  number  of  positive  and  negative  ions  for  a  distance  of  about  4  cm 
(the  mean  range  of  an  alpha  particle  of  this  energy  in  air  at  STP)   [5].  If 
the  electrode  spacing  in  the  chamber  is  4  cm  or  lessr  a  bipolar  chamber  results 
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Figure  9.     Ionization  chamber  operation  -  no  smoke. 
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(figure  11).  That  is,  ions  of  both  polarities  exist  in  the  entire  chamber. 
If,  however,  the  electrode  spacing  is  greater  than  4  cm,  a  unipolar  chamber 
is  created  (figure  12) .  The  unipolar  chamber  has  one  region  where  both  ion 
polarities  are  present  (in  this  case  in  the  first  4  cm  from  the  source)  and 

a  region  v.-here  ions  of  only  one  polarity  are  present.     These  two  regions  are 
separated  by  a  space  charge  region  which  acts  to  stabilize  the  ion  concentra- 
tion in  the  unipolar  region. 

Another  way  of  producing  a  unipolar  chamber  is  to  reduce  the  travel 

distance  of  the  alpha  particles  to  less  than  4  cm  by  increasing  the  thickness 
of  the  outer  gold  plating  on  the  americium.     A  gold  thickness  o£  6.6  um  will 
reduce  the  alpha  particles  range  to  0.45  cm  In  air  [5]* 


7.1    Particle  Size 

Hoseroann  (61  derived  a  soni-empirical  equation  for  the  relative  chainber 

signal  of  a  bipolar  ionization  Chamber.    Scheidweller  [7]  expressed  this 

equation  as  follows: 

Md_ 

S    «  — E    +    1  _V(__EJ    +1  (1 
2n  'V2n  / 


and       n    =  - — ^   =    chainber  constant  (2) 
C 

where    S    ■    relative  chamber  signal    »  ^ 

o 

N  = 


=  nunber  of  particles  of  size  d^ 

dp    =  particle  diameter 

a    =  recombination  coefficient 

q    =  ion  generation  rate 

C    =  Bricard  capture  coefficient 


Litton  has  developed  a  detailed  mathematical  model  for  an  ionization  chamber 
L8J  and  finds  that  Hosemann's  semi-empirical  equation  agrees  within  a  few 
percent  with  his  model  results  for  all  values  of  the  quantity  Nd  /r.    For  low 
concentrations  of  a  smoke  aerosol  equation  (1)  reduces  to:  ^ 


S    «    «dp  (3) 

That  is,  the  output  signal  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  particles  times 
the  particle  diauneter.     In  this  relation,  the  proportionality  constant  is  a 
function  of  the  chamber  design  parameters  and  %K>uld  thus  be  slightly  different 
for  different  chamber  designs* 

Equations  (1)  and  (3)  are  for  monodisperse  aerosols.  For  polydisperse 
aerosols,  equation  (3)  is  simply  summed  over  the  particle  size  distribution 
as  follows: 

S    *  EN.d^  (4) 
i    *  Pi 
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Figure  11.    Bipolar  lonisation  chanber. 
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Figure  12.    Unipolar  ionization  chamber. 
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When  using  this  general  relation,  one  must  keep  in  mind  that  an  aerosol 
particlo  si7c  distribution  is  dynamic,  varying  with  time  and  distance  from 
the  generation  source.     Tho  particle  diameter  will  tend  to   increase  due  to 
coagulation  effects  which  arc  related  principally  to  time  and  concentration. 
Also,  particularly  in  combustion  aerosols,  the  particle  size  distribution 
being  generated  can  change  as  a  function  of  temperature  of  ccnribustion, 
material  and  its  density »  moisture  content,  Md  other  factors. 

When  one  looks  at  coagulation  of  liquid  aerosol  droplets  or  aerosols 
composed  of  solid  nuclei  with  condensed  liquid  exteriors  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  number  concentration  for  a  fixed  mass  concentration  is  inversely  propor- 
tional   to   the  diamcicr  cubed.      Thus,    if   the  aerosol  diameter  doubles,  the 

number  concentration  would  be  reduced  by  1/8  so  that  the  overall  effect  would 
be  the  reduction  of  the  relative  clwidt>er  signal  by  a  factor  of  4.  'Shm  Affect 
of  coagulation  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  in  section  13* 


7.2    High  Air  Velocities 

Since  the  basic  principle  of  operation  of  the  ionization  detector  involves 
a  small  flow  of  current  created  by  the  transfer  of  charge  across  the  chamber, 
any  factor  which  interferes  with  this  charge  transfer  will  affect  the  chamber 
current  and  therefore  the  response.     The  effect  of  high  air  velocities  is  to 
blow  the  charged  ions  from  the  chamber  before  they  can  reach  the  electrodes 
and  give  up  their  charge.     Since,  under  these  conditions  the  charge  transfer 
would  be  reduced,  the  chamber  current  %fould  also  be  reduced,  moving  it  toward 
alarm.     This  would  have  the  effect  of  enhancing  the  sensitivity  but  can  also 
cause  a  false  alarm  if   the  velocity  is  sufficient   to  remove  enough  ions.  In 
his  convective  model,  Litton  [8]  derived  the  following  relation  for  the  limits 
of  convective  flow  in  the  chanAiert 

|Zp  e[  <         <  |ue|  <5> 

mobility  of  charged  smoke  particle 

average  electric  field 
convective  velocity  in  the  chamber 

M    s   mobility  of  an  ion. 


Design  factors  which  can  compensate  for  this  effect  would  be  velocity 

shielding  by  mechanical  means,   increasing  the  ionic  velocity  (and  therefore, 
the  ionic  momentum)   through  the  use  of  higher  electrode  collection  potentials 
or  the  use  of  the  unip>olar  type  chamber  design.     Since  the  unipolar  chamber 
contains  a  space  charge  region,  this  region  tends  to  act  as  a  buffer, 
releasing  more  ions  into  the  unipolar  region  when  the  Ion  concentration  falls 
below  equilibrium.     This  essentially  stabilizes  the  chamber  performance  over 
a  much  broader  range  of  air  velocities  than  with  a  bipolar  chamber  design.  A 
comparison  of  the  change  in  chamber  current  with  increasing  air  velocity  was 
given  by  Scheidweiler  [1}  and  is  shotm  in  figure  13. 


7.3    Low  Air  Velocities 

Equation  5  also  shows  that  the  effects  of  low  air  velocities  are  almost 
a  converse  of  the  high  velocity  effects.     That  is,  low  velocities  can  allow 
charged  smoke  particles  to  reach  the  electrodes  and  discharge  before  the  con- 
vective flow  through  the  chamber  can  move  them  out  of  the  chamber.  This 
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Figure  13.    influence  of  wind  on  a  unipolar  and  a  bipolar 
ionization  chamber. 


condition  can  result  in  an  increase  in  chamber  current  and  a  corresponding 
loss  of  sensitivity.    This  effect  may  be  a  partial  explanation  (along  with 

increased  particle  diameters  and  decreased  number  concentrations)   of  the 
apparent  loss  in  sensitivity  of  ionization  detectors  to  smoldering  fires. 


7.4    Chamber  Design 

7.4.1    Source  Strength 

The  chamber  constant  (eq.  2)  is  a  function  of  the  volumetric  ion  genera- 
tion  rate,  q  (which  is  established  by  the  source  strength),  the  recombination 
coefficient,   a,   and  Bricard's  capture  coefficient,   C.     The  ion  generation  rate 
(q)  is  the  only  peu:ameter  which  is  affected  by  the  detector  design,  the  other 
parameters  (a  and  C)  being  determined  by  the  properties  of  the  aerosol  and 
ions . 

From  equations    (1)    and    (2)    in  the  limit  of   low  particle  concentrations 
it  is  seen  that  the  detector  sensitivity  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  ion  generation  rate  and  thus  the  source  strength.  In 
practice  the  adtrantage  of  the  increased  sensitivity  with  decreased  source 
Strength  must  be  balanced  against  the  reduction  in  the  signal  to  noise  ratio 
as  the  source  strength  is  reduced.    This  effect  can  be  seen  in  the  new 
source  detectors  which  operate  at  \'ery  low  source  strength  and  chamber  currents 
(several  orders  of  magnitude  below  typical  a  source  detectors).    The  S  detector 
will  detect  the  extremely  small  particulates  from  burning  alcohol  to  which 
most  a  detectors  will  not  respond.     The  B  detector,  however,  has  had  to 
incorporate  extensive  RF  shielding  and,  in  addition  to  the  normal  sensing  and 
reference  chambers  a  third  (balance)  chamber  is  used  to  obtain  acceptable 
stability. 
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7.4.2    Electrode  Spacing 


If  the  chamber  electrodes  are  closer  than  the  alpha  particle  path  length, 
the  alpha  particles  will  not  produce  the  maximum  number  of  ion  pairs  possible. 

If  the  electrode  spacing  is  greater  than  the  alpha  particle  path  length, 
a  unipolar  chamber  results.     When  determining  proper  electrode  spacing,  one 
must  keep  in  mind  that  the  thiclcness  of  gold  outer  foil  plating  of  the  ioni- 
zation source  greatly  affects  the  alpha  particle  path  length,    ^s  was  explained 
earlier,  an  unplated  source  will  have  an  alpha  particle  path  length  of  4.04  cm 
in  air  (at  STP) .    Addition  of  a  6.6        thickness  gold  foil  reduces  the  alpha 
particle  path  length  to  0.45  cm.    Prom  this  it  can  be  seen  that  the  plating 
thirrkn^fis  in  cxtromnl y  critical  and  that  very  small  nonunif ormities  in  the 
plating  thickness  can  have  great  effects  on  the  uniformity  of  chamber  ioni- 
zation. 

Simon  and  Axmark  (91  investigated  the  effect  of  electrode  spacing  on  the 

ion  chamber  response  both  experimentally  and  theoretically  for  a  parallel 
plate  electrode  design.    The  detector  sensitivityr  AI/X  ,  was  measured  as  a 
function  of  electrode  spacing,       for  a  fixed  value  of  the  ratio  of  potential 
difference     ,  to  electrode  spacing,   f/D  =  constant,     ^s  the  plate  separation 
was  increased  from  3  cm  to  5  cm,   the  sensitivity  increased  by  approximately 
100%.     For  this  experiment  the  range  of  the  a  particle  was  3  cm  so  in  one 
case  the  chamber  is  bipolar  while  in  the  otherf  there  is  a  unipolar  region  in 
the  chamber.     The  model  calculation,  which  includes  the  effect  of  space 
charge  in  the  field  equation,  was  found  to  agree  with  the  experimental  results. 


7.4.3    Electrode  Bias  Voltage 

As  shown  in  equation  (5) ,  if  the  bias  voltage  on  the  chamber  electrodes 
is  low,  the  ion  velocity  is  low  and  there  is  more  chance  of  recombination 
with  opposite  ions  before  the  electrode  is  reached.    Also  due  to  lower  ion 
moron". im,  the  velocity  at  which  captured  ions  can  be  blown  from  the  chamber 
is  reduced. 

If  the  electrode  bias  voltage  is  high,   there  is  less  chance  of  recombina- 
tion and  less  chance  that  captured  ions  can  be  blown  from  the  chamber;  but 
the  radioactive  source  strength  must  be  increased  to  maintain  proper  ion 
densities.    This  can  be  a  problem  in  countries  where  maximum  source  strength 
specifications  are  set  by  law. 

In  the  first  case,  the  effect  is  an  ion  chamber  inordinately  sensitive 
to  air  movement.    In  the  second  case,  the  effect  is  to  reduce  the  sensitivity 
of  the  ehainber  (unless  the  source  strength  is  increased) . 

Litton   [5]  has  studied  the  effect  of  the  electrode  bias  voltage  on  the 
Chamber  performance.    He  finds  that  equation  (2)  is  valid  provided  the 
chaiAber  current  is  low  compared  to  the  saturation  current  (I/l-  <  0.4).  As 
th'r;  current  increases  above  this  ratio,  the  chamber  response  depends  on  the 
electrode  bias  voltage  as  well  as  the  source  strength.     For  j>  givon  source 
strength  and  electrode  geometry  Litton  found  that  there  exists  an  optimum 
bias  voltage  for  which  the  current  difference  is  a  maximum.    He  also  found 
that  an  increase  in  the  source  strength  S„  will  shift  the  electrode  bias  ^ 
at  which  AI  is  a  maximum  approximately  as 'the  square  root  of  S^. 

7.4.4    Outer  Shell  Design 

The  design  of  the  outer  chamber  shell  relates  to  the  high  and  low  aerosol 
velocity  effects*    if  the  shell  is  too  open,  the  higher  aerosol  velocity 
probl«n  is  enhanced  and  if  too  restricted,  the  low  air  velocity  problem  is 
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enhanced  or  the  aerosol  stream  may  take  the  path  of  least  resistance  and 

by-pass  the  chamber  completely. 


The  outer  enclosure  of  the  detector  can  also  be  critical.     If  too  open# 
the  unit  may  be  susceptible  to  false  alarm  at  high  airflows  and  if  too 
restricted,  the  unit  may  alarm  slowly  due  to  delayed  smoke  entry.  This 
effect  was  demonstrated  in  an  experiment  conducted  by  NBS  a  few  years  ago. 
'IVo  detectors    (A  and  B)  ,    identical  except   for  their  enclosures,  were  tested 
for  sensitivity  to  smoke  at  varying  air  velocities.    One  unit  (A)  would  not 
alarm  for  any  snoke  concentration  at  a  flow  of  0.076  m/s  (15  f pm)  #  while  the 
other   (B)  showed  only  a  small  decrease  in  alarm  point  at  this  velocity. 
Conversely,  one  unit  (B)  would  give  a  false  alarm  at  a  flow  of  only  1.5  m/s 
(300  fpm)  trtiile  the  other  (A)  was  stable  to  much  higher  velocities. 

In  addition  to  velocity  effects,  the  following  factors  should  also  be 
taken  into  account  in  a  proper  enclosure  design. 

1.  The  electric  fields  generated  in  the  peripheral  detector  circuitry 
can  affect  the  chamber  operation. 

2.  Current   leakage  paths  on  high   impedcncc  corr'.ponen ts  or  on 
insulators  in  the  sensing  chamber  can  cause  false  alarms  or 
non-operation . 

3.  Adhesion  o£  charged  aerosol  particles  to  external  plastic  parts 
that  have  acquired  a  static  charge  can  reduce  the  niunber  of  the 
small  particles  reaching  the  sensing  chamber. 


Most  photoelectric  detectors  in  conmon  use  operate  on  the  light-scattering 
principle.     The  sensing  chamber  contains  a  source  of  light  and  a  light  receiver 
at  some  angle   to  the   light  beam  arranged  so   that  the  receiver  does  not  normally 
receive  any  of  the  transmitted  light  (see  figure  14)  .    When  sntoke  particles 
enter  the  scattering  volume  (the  volume  of  space  which  Intersects  both  the 
light  beam  and  viewing  region  of  thf?  receiver)  ,   light  is  scattered  onto  the 
receiver.    This  increase  in  luminous  flux  on  the  receiver  is  proportional  to 
the  concentration  of  smoke  particles  and  is  used  to  trigger  the  alarm. 

Early  light-scattering  detectors  used  short  lived  incandescent  lamps  (l^ 

5  year  average  life)   and  photoresistive  receivers.     Newer  designs  use  light- 
emitting  diodes  as  the  light  source  (30  year  or  more  life)  and  silicon 
receivers  (photodiodes^  phototransistors,  and  silicon  cells).     Newer  designs 
have  also  eliminated  the  need  for  a  darkened  sensing  chamber  (to  eliminate 
effects  of  ambient  light)  by  using  pulsed  LED's  and  electronic  circuits  which 
reject   the  ambient  signal.     Elimination  of  this  chamber  has  greatly  improved 
the  performance  by  allowing  much  freer  entry  of  smoke  to  the  sensing  optics. 


The  output  signal  from  a  scattering  type  detector  optical  assembly  is 
affected  by  particle  diameter,  complex  refractive  index,  scattering  angle, 
scattering  volume,   light  wavelength,  and  particle  shape.     Tn  general,  the 
basic  theory  of  light  scattering  is  only  well  defined  for  spherical  particles. 
Some  limited  calculations  are  available  for  a  few  other  shapes  such  as 
cylinders  and  ellipsoids. 


7.5    Detector  Enclosure  Design 


8.     PHOTOELECTRIC  DETECTORS 


8.1     Particle  Size 
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Figure  14.    Light-scattering  detector  optics. 


The  of feet  of  particle  size  falls  into  three  regions  defined  essentially 
by  the  ratio  of  particle  size  to  light  wavelength  110].     These  three  regions 
are  given  below: 


Rayleigh  Region         <  0.1 

Mie  Region  O.lx     <  <4a 

* 

Brieard  Region  >  4x 


Limit  varies  with  refractive  index. 


In  the  Rayleigh  scattering  region,  the  output  signal  is  essentially  propor- 
tional to  the  6th  power  of  the  particle  diameter. 

The  upper  limit  of  the  Mie  region  is  not  clearly  defined  aa  it  varies  as 
a  function  of  particle  refractive  index.     ^t  the  Mie-Rayleigh  boundary, 
the  chamber  output  signal  is  proportional  to  the  particle  diameter  to  the  6th 
power  and  can  oscillate  in  a  damped  sinusoidal  manner  until  at  the  Mie- 
Bricard  boundary  it  is  proportional  to  d     squared.     The  frequency  of 
oscillation  is  a  function  of  the  refractive  index  of  the  particle. 

Far  particles  larger  than  about  4>   the  theories  of  geometric  optics 
(Bricard,  Fraunhofier  diilraction)   predominate.     In  this  region  the  signal  is 
essentially  proportional  to  the  particle  diameter  squared. 
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6.2    Scattering  Angle 


The  angular  intensity  distribution  of  light  scattered  by  particles  varies 
with  particle  size  (d^) ,  shape,  and  refractive  index  (M) .    An  example  of  such 

an  angular  distribution  is  given  in  figure  15   [101 .     This  is  for  Mie  scattering 
(particle  diameter  greater  than  one  tenth  of  the  wavelength)   for  a  narrow  band 
polydispersG  aerosol  with  M  =  1.33   (water  vapor),     ^^hile  the  distribution  will 
vary  with  the  above  mentioned  parameters  for  other  size  ranges,  the  same 
general  characteristics  are  observed.    That  is,  the  greatest  intensity  is  in 
the  forward  direction,  decreasinq  to  a  minimum  around  90*-100"  and  increasing 

again  to  a  final  value  less  than  the  initial  value  in  the  back  scatter  area. 
Only  in  the  case  of  perfectly  reflecting  spheres  is  back  scatter  intensity 
greater  than  forward  scatter. 

From  this  characteristic  one  can  deduce  that  a  small,   forward  angle 
exhibits  the  best  signal  levels  for  most  aerosols  while  angles  around  90° 
would  generally  give  the  lowest  signal  levels. 


8.3    Particle  Shape 

The  effects  of  complex  aerosol  shapes  are  largely  unknown.    One  can 

empirically  deternine  the  effective  scattering  cross  section  of  a  compl gx 
Shaped  particle  but  this  parameter  can  change  continuously  as  the  particle 
tumbles  randomly  in  an  aerosol  stream.    If  the  aerosol  concentration  is  high 
enough,  it  is  valid  in  many  eases  to  assume  a  random  distribution  of  particle 
orientations . 


SCAHERING  ANGLE  O 

Figure  15.    Mie  scattering  by  polydisperse  spheres, 

refractive  index  1.33,  compared  with  diffraction, 
refraction  and  reflection . 
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8.4    Refractive  Index 


Particle  refractive  index  is  a  complex  variable  of  the  form: 


(1  -  iK) 


(6) 


where         is  the  real  part  of  refractive  index 

K    is  the  absorption  coefficient. 

One  should  note  that  absorption  is  the  imaginary  portion  of  the  term  and  the 
particle  refractive  index  is  only  real  where  absorption  is  0. 


The  principle  effect  of  wavelength  is  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the 
three  scattering  regions.    Since  the  signal  produced  by  an  aerosol  is  strongest 

in  the  Mie  and  Bricard  regions,  wavelengths  should  be  as  short  as  possible  SO 
that  a  majority  of  the  aerosol  sizes  to  be  measured  are  in  these  regions. 
This  was  not  as  much  a  problem  when  incandescent  light  sources  were  used  since 
they  are  polychromatic  and  produce  light  over  most  of  the  visible  spectrum, 
especially  if  driven  at  a  relatively  high  color  temperature.    With  the  change 
to   1  iqht-e::ii  tt  ing  diodes,   hOWever,    red  and   infrared  wavol  nngrhr,  b.-cainn  ^.oro 
common  due  to  decreasing  quantum  efficiency  of  LED's  at  shorter  wavelengths 
[11] .    More  recently,  some  improvement  in  yellow  and  green  LED  efficiencies  have 
been  made  but  new  combinations  of  base  materials  may  be  necessary  before  these 
devices  are  usable  at  these  shorter  wavelengths. 


T^ase  of  smoke  entry  into  photoelectric  detectors  has  improved  greatly  in 
chc  last  few  years.     Careful  study  of  low  velocity  flow  dynamics  and  the  more 
recent  elimination  of  light-tight  labyrinths  by  means  of  electronic  ambient- 
light  rejection  have  been  the  principle  causes  of  this  improvement.    It  is 
now  possible  to  actually  scatter  light  from  an  aerosol  outside  of  the  detector 
enclosure.    This  obviously  eliminates  entry  completely. 


The  change  to  light-emitting  diode  sources  in  photoelectric  detect ors 
also  created  time  constant  problems.    This  is  because  the  total  luminous  flux 
from  light-emitting  diodes  is  only  about  lot  of  that  with  incandescent  sources. 
Thus,  more-  sensitive  photoresistive   {Cc!  ?  or  C'l  Se)   cells  were  necassary  as 
light  receivers.     But  the  time  constant  of  these  photoresistive  cells  (to  a 
step  input)  is  inversely  proportional  to  its  luminous  flux  sensitivity,  ^t 
normal  LED  light  levels,  time  constants  on  the  order  of  5  minutes  are  common. 

These  time  constant  problems  can  and  have  been  eliminated  by  the  use  of 
silicon  devices  such  as  photovoltaic  cells,  photodiodes  or  phototransistors . 
These  devices,  however,  require  more  circuitry  since  they  have  no  inherent 
gain  and  can  increase  the  cost  of  a  detector  by  as  much  as  30^.  over  those 
using  the  photoresistive  receivers.     Hopefully,  the  cost  savings  associated 
with  the  newer  large-scale  integrated  circuits  now  being  designed  for  photo- 
electric (and  ionization}  detectors  may  offset  the  additional  costs  and  result 
in  better  operating  detectors  with  hic^er  reliability. 


8 . 5  Wavelength 


8.6    Oesign  Parameters 


8.6.1  Entry 


8.6.2    Circuit  Time  Constanta 
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SMOKE  RESEARCH  GOALS 


Above  we  have  discussed  the  general  behavior  of  smoke  detectors.  From 
this  point  on  we  focus  on  properties  of  the  smoke.     In  the  United  States  there 
is  interest  in  smoke  properties  for  several  applications  in  the  field  of  fire 
protection: 

1.  Early  detection  of  smoke  to  alert  occupants. 

2.  The  blockage  o£  vision  caused  by  smoke  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  building  materials. 

3.  The  radiative  heat  transfer  from  smoke  in  the  development  of  a  fire 
up  to  flashover. 

The  major  emphasis  in  smoke  research  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
been  on  the  first  application,  which  will  be  the  focus  of  our  discussion.  The 

general  goal  of  our  research  is  to  provide  some  of  the  basic  data  necessasy 
for  the  development  of  improved  smoke  detectors  and  improved  detector  test 
methods.     The  first  half  of  our  presentation  on  smoke  research  will  be  con- 
cerned with  the  application  of  recently  developed  aerosol  measurement  techniques 
and  aerosol  generation  methods  to  the  determination  of  the  sensitivity  of 
smoke  detectors  as  a  function  of  particle  size.     The  second  half  will  be 
concerned  with  the  properties  of  smoke  aerosols  used  in  testing  detector 
performance.    These  properties  will  include  sise  distribution,  optical 
density,  and  the  aging  of  smoke. 


The  measurement  of  the  size  distribution  of  smoke  aerosols  is  a  difficult 
experimental  probl<;m.    Smoke  aerosols  encompass  a  broad  size  range  from  on  the 
order  of  0.005  vn  for  particulate  from  a  propane  torch  to  as  large  as  5  vm  for 
well  aged  smoke  generated  from  a  smoldering  source  su^  as  urethane  foam.  The 
three  orders  of  magnitude  in  this  size  range  ate  equivalent  to  the  change  in 
size  extendinq  from  the  diameter  of  a  pin  to  the  diameter  of  a  beach  ball. 
The  order  of  magnitude  range  in  particle  concentration  is  even  greater.  The 
particle  concentration  of  smoke  drawn  through  a  cigarette  may  be  as  high  as 
10^''  particles/cm^  while  the  concentration  of  an  aged  smoke  may  bo  as  low  as 
10"*  to  10^  particles/cm^ .     Tn  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  measuring  such 
wide  ranges  in  particle  si  Tie  and  concentration,  there  is  also  the  problem  that 
an  aerosol  is  a  dynamic,  unstable  suspension.    As  an  illustration  of  the 
dynamic  nature  of  smoke,  the  number  concentration  of  smoke  will  drqp  by  a 
factor  of  ton  from  an  initial  concentration  Of  lO"  particles/cm^  in  two 
minutes  as  a  result  of  coagulation. 

No  single  instrument  is  capable  of  handling  the  range  of  concentrations 
and  particle  sizes  encountered  in  smoke  analysis.     We  shall  describe  two 
instruments  that  we  have  found  to  be  quite  useful   for  smoke  characterization 
at  low  concentrations,  10^-10'^  par  tides/ cm  ^ .    Special  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  calibration  of  these  instruments.    In  our  work  we  find  that 
perhaps  half  of  our  time  is  devoted  to  instrument  calibration.     Even  with  this 
effort,  it  was  found  that  a  measurement  accuracy  of  +  30%  is  about  the  best 
that  can  be  obtained.  ~ 

The  principal  Instrument  used  in  our  study  is  the  electrical  aerosol 

analyzer  developed  by  Liu,  Whitby,   Pui  and  Clarke   [12,13]   to  measure  the  size 
distribution  and  concentration  of  aerosols  in  the  size  range  0.01  vm  to  1  um. 
This  instrument  is  similar  in  principle  of  operation  to  the  ion  mobility 
counter  described  by  Watanabe  at  the  1976  TJJNR  panel  meeting.     ^s  shown  in 
figure  16  it  consists  of  three  major  parts:     aerosol  charger,  mobility 
analyser,  and  electrometer  current  sensor.    During  a  measurement,  the  aerosol 
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Figure  16.    Electric  aerosol  analyzer. 


is  first  sampled  into  the  aerosol  charger  to  expose  the  particles  to  unipolar 
po53itive  ions  produced  by  a  corona  dischargo.     The  charged  particles  then 
enter  a  mobility  analyzer  where  they  are  deflected  through  a  laminar  air 
stream  in  a  cylindrical  condenser.    For  a  given  voltage  on  the  center  rod^ 
particles  above  a  certain  critical  mobility    (Girtallor  than  a  certain  critical 
size)   are  precipitated,  while  those  with  lower  mobility   (larger  particles) 
escape  and  are  sensed  by  the  electrometer  sensor.     By  changing  the  voltage  on 
the  center  rod  and  measuring  the  corresponding  electrometer  current,  the 
mobility  and  thus  the  size  distribution  of  the  aerosol  can  be  determined. 


A  series  of  experiments  was  performed  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  [14]  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the 
electrical  aerosol  analyzer  (EAA)  for  the  measurements  of  aerosol  number 
concentration  and  volume  concentration  by  comparison  with  a  condensation 

nuclei  counter   (CNC)  and  a  filter  gravimetric  method,  respectively. 
comparison  of  the  total  number  concentration  as  determined  by  the  two  methods 
is  shown  in  figure  17  for  a  polydi8|>erse  sucrose  aerosol  generated  by  an 

atomizer.  It  is  seen  that  there  is  approximately  a  linear  relationship 
between  the  number  concentratxon  determined  by  the  two  methods  over  the 
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Figure  17.    Comparison  of  the  number  concentration  as  determined  by 
the  electrical  aerosol  analyzer  and  the  condensation 
nuclei  counter  for  sucrose  aerosols  with  various 
geometric  mean  number  diameters  [14].    (ivo  nominally 
identical  electrical  aerosol    analyzers    (EAA   1  and 
EAA  2)  were  used  for  the  measurements.    The  dashed 
line  corresponds  to  perfect  agreement  Jaetween  the  two 
instrumenhs,  while  the  solid  line  represents  a  least 
square  fit  of  the  data.) 


concentration  range  10^  to  10'  particles/cm'.    The  data  can  be  conveniently 
fitted  to  the  following  functional  form: 

I*og  ^i^j^j^    -    Log  (const)  +  Log  N^^^^  (7) 


From  a  least  square  fit  of  the  data  to  equation  (7)  it  is  found  that  the 
constant  equals  1.3#  which  means  that  the  BAA  overestimates  the  number 
concentration  by  about  30%. 

The  size  dependence  of  the  volume  measurement  by  the  eledtrical  aerosol 
analyzer  is  presented  in  figure  18  for  dioctyl  phthalate  aerosols  generated  by 
a  nebulizer.     The  most  significant  feature  about  the  data  is  the  rapid  decrease 
in  the  ratio  '•'Tr/^Y'^'''i;iLTER  particle  sizes  larger  than  0.4   iTi.     There  are 

two  likely  reasons  lor  tnis  discrepancy.     First,  particles  larger  than  1.0  pm 
will  contribute  to  the  aerosol  volume  collected  on  the  filter,  but  will  not 
contribute  significantly  to  the  aerosol  volume  measured  by  the  electrical 
aerosol  analyzer.     Secondly,  the  mobility  versus  particle  size  characteristic 
of  the  aerosol  analyzer  is  rather  flat  in  the  0*4  to  1.0  urn  diameter  siae 
range,  precluding  the  possibility  of  making  accurate  size  distribution  measure- 
ments in  this  range. 
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Figure  18.  The  effect  of  particle  size  on  the  ratio  of 
the  aerosol  volume  as  determined  by  the  EAA 
and  filter  collection  method  [14] . 


Particles  with  diameters  in  the  size  range  0-5  to  5  vm  were  measured  by 
an  optical  particle  counter  that  counts  individual  particles.    In  this  instru- 
ment, a  beam  of  light  is  focused  into  a  small  viewing  volume  through  which  the 
airborne  particles  pass  one  at  a  time.     The  amount  of  light  scattered  from 
each  individual  particle  is  measured  by  a  photodiode  detector.     The  detector 
signals  (pulse  height) ,  which  are  related  to  the  size  of  each  particle,  are 
then  sorted  and  stored  in  channels  of  the  multichannel  analyzer  of  the 
instrument . 

The  conventional  method  of  calibrating  optical  particle  counters  is  with 
an  aerosol  formed  by  nebulizing  a  suspension  of  latex  spheres  of  known  particle 
size.     This  method  was  used  in  calibrating  the  optical  particle  counter. 
Later  in  this  paper  a  new  method  for  calibrating  optical  particle  counters 
involving  the  laser  doppler  shift  spectrometer  will  be  described. 
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XI.     DBTECTOR  SEKSITIVITY  TO  MONQOISPESSB  AEROSOLS 


As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  particle  slae  is  an  inportant  paraaeter  in 

determining  the  sensitivity  of  a  smoke  detector.     In  order  to  obtain  accurate 
data  on   the  size:  sensitivity  o£  ionization  and  light-scattering  type  detectors, 
a  joint  National  Bureau  of  Standards    University  of  Minnesota  study  was 
initiated  making  use  of  the  excellent  capabilities  at  Minnesota  for  the 
nmasuronent  and  generation  of  aerosols  flSI . 

A  major  concern  in  the  selection  of  an  aerosol  generation  system  was  that 
it  provide  a  steiblCf  steady-state  output  to  allow  time  for  the  smoke  concen- 
tration in  the  detector  to  reach  a  steady-state  and  to  allow  time  for  the 
measurement  of  the  concentration  and  sizo  distribution  of  the  aerosols.  The 
aerosol  generation  system  that  was  finally  developed  for  the  detector  sensi- 
tivity measurements  is  illustrated  in  figure  19. 

An  atomizer  was  used  to  generate  a  polydisperse  dioctyl  phthalate  aerosolr 
which  was  then  made  monodisperse  by  passage  through  an  evaporation  - 
condensation  column.    Next^  the  aerosol  passes  through  conditioning  equipment 
which  controls  the  aerosol  concentration,  humidityr  and  charge*  after  which 
it  enters  the  smoke  detector  chamber. 

The  resulting  aerosol  was  quite  monodisperse  with  a  geometric  standard 
deviation,  a^,  about  1.25.    By  varying  the  concentration  of  dioctyl  phthalate 

in  solution  with  isopropanol,  it  was  possible  to  generate  monodisperse  aerosols 
over  the  size  range  0.05  uva.  to  1.3  Mm.    The  concentration  range  was  about  two 
orders  of  magnitude  (2  x  10 to  3  x  10^  particles/cro^)  for  the  generator.  The 

concentration  and  particle  size  output  of  the  generator  were  determined  by 
the  electrical  aerosol  analyzer,  the  optical  counter,  and  by  a  filter  gravi- 
metric method. 

The  concentration  dependence  of  the  analog  detector  output  is  shown  in 
figure  20  for  particle  sizes  ranging  from  0.15  um  to  0.57  um.     The  detector 
is  a  light-scattering  type  with  a  nominal  scattering  angle  of  21°  and  an 
Infrared  light-emitting  diode  with  spectral  peak  around  940  nm.    Over  the 
concentration  range  studied,  the  analog  signal  was  proportional  to  particle 
concentration  and  the  sensitivity  increased  rapidly  with  increasing  particle 
size.    This  detector  did  not  respond  to  a  particle  size  of  O.lO.wm  or  leas 
at  concentrations  as  high  as  3  x  10^  particles/cm^.    The  alarm  voltage 
labeled  in  figure  20  corresponds  to  the  detector  signal  produced  by  a  poly- 
disperse smoke  aerosol  with  an  optical  density  of  0.056  m       as  measured  in 
the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  test  chamber,  which  will  be  described  in  the 
next  section.    This  value  corresponds  to  the  maximum  threshold  standard  set 
by  the  Underwriters*  Laboratories. 

The  detector  sensitivity  for  the  light-scattering  type  detector  (S-2) 
and  for  an  ionization  type  detector  (R-2)  are  plotted  versus  particle  size 
in  figure  21.    The  detector  sensitivity  is  defined  as  the  detector  output 
minus  the  background  reading  divided  by  the  particle  concentration  and  is 
expressed  in  the  units  ijV-cm^.     The  uncertainty  in  the  determination  of 
sensitivity  is  estimated  to  be  +  30%  and  is  primarily  attributed  to  the 
uncertainty  in  the  measurement  of  the  number  concentration. 

It    is   of    interest   to  compare   the  experimental   sensitivities  with  theore- 
tical predictions.     For  the  light-scattering  type  detector,  the  sensitivity 
is  found  to  have  approximately  a  six  power  dependence  on  particle  sise  for  the 
smaller  sizes.     This  is  in  agreement  with  the  theory  of  Rayleigh  scattering, 
which  is  valid  for  particle  sizes  small  compared  to  the  wavelength  of  light. 
Qualitative  agreement  over  the  entire  size  range  was  Obtained  between  the 
experimental  sensitivity  and  the  scattered  intensity  as  calculated  by  Mie 
theory  115] . 
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Figure  19.    Honodisperse  aerosol  generation  system  [15]. 
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Figure  21.     Oetector  sensitivity  versus  particle  size 
for  a  light-scat  tor  mg  t  ype  detector  (S-2) 
and  for  an  ionization  type  detector  (R-2}  [15] 
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The  ionization  detector  sensitivity  data  can  be  correlated  with  particle 
diameter  by  using  a  linear  fit  to  a  log-log  plot  as  shown  in  figure  21.  This 
indicates  a  power  law  relationship  between  detector  sensitivity  and  particle 
size  with  the  enpirical  relationship  being: 

S    -    6.7       ^'^  (8) 

where  s  is  the  sensitivity  and  D    the  geometric  mean  number  diameter.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  the  detector  sensitivity  is  nearly  a  linear  function  of 
particle  size  rather  than  being  linearly  related  to  the  surface  area  of  the 
particle  or  to  the  volume  of  the  particle.    This  result  is  in  qualitative 
acrreement  with  Hosemann's  theory  [16],  which  predicts  a  linear  relationship 
between  sensitivity  and  particle  size  for  low  particle  concentrations  (see 
equation  (3) ) . 

It  is  seen  in  figure  21  that  the  ionization  type  detector  is  the  more 
sensitive  for  particle  sizes  smaller  than  about  0.3  urn,  while  for  larger 
particle  sizes  the  light-scattering  detector  is  the  more  sensitive.  This 
difference  in  sensitivity  has  importemt  practical  implications.    There  is 
evidence  from  work  at  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  by  Bankston  et  al.  [17] 
that  smoke  generated  in  the  flaming  mode  of  combustion  for  Douglas  fir, 
polyvinylchloride,  and  rigid  urethane  foam  is  generally  smaller  than  0.3  urn 
while  the  same  materials  undergoing  combustion  or  pyrolysis  in  the  non*>f laming 
mode  produce  particles  larger  than  0.3  urn.     Thus  one  would  expect  that  the 
ionization  detector  would  be  more  sensitive  to  smoke  generated  from  flaming 
materials  and  that  the  light-scattering  detector  would  be  more  sensitive  to 
smoke  generated  by  non- flaming  materials.    This  expectation  has,  in  fact,  been 
demonstrated  in  the  testing  of  smoke  detector  response  to  various  small-scale 
fires  by  Consumer's  Union   [181   and  to  large-scale  fires  by  IIT  Research 
Institute  and  Underwriters'  Laboratories  under  contract  to  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  [19]. 


12.     SMOKE  PROPBRTIBS 

In  this  section  we  shall  concentrate  on  the  properties  of  those  smokes 

used  in  smoke  detector  testing:     smokes  generated  from  smoldering  lamp  wick 
and  punk  {imported  from  the  orient  as  incense  sticks)  and  the  black  soot  smoke 
generated  from  the  diffusion  burning  of  heptane.    The  properties  of  interest 
will  be  the  number  concentration,  mass  concentration,  optical  density,  and 
size  distribution.    The  aging  properties  of  smoke  will  be  discussed  in  the 
next  section.     A  more  extensive  discussion  of  the  properties  of  these  smokOS 
can  be  found  in  a  report  by  Lee  and  Mulholland  [20]. 

The  measuroiTiGnt  of  smoke  properties  was  made  in  the  Underwriters' 
Laboratories    (UL  217   standard)    smoke  detector  evaluation  chamber  which  is  used 
for  the  testing  of  residential  smoke  detectors  for  approval.     The  detector 
evaluation  chamber  is  essentially  a  50  x  50  x  170  cm  closed  horizontal  box  in 
which  the  smoke  detector  is  mounted  on  the  center  of  the  top  surface  as  shown 
in  figure  22.     The  chamber  is  partitioned  into  a  top  and  bottom  -  half  sections 
by  a  platform  extending  almost  the  full  length  of  the  chamber.     Smoke  generated 
in  the  lower  section  is  circulated  through  the  box  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  arrows  in  figure  22.    A  constant  circulation  velocity  of  0.18  m/s  is 
maintained. 

A  photometer  which  measures  the  optical  density  of  the  circulating  smoke 
has  a  path  length  of  152  cm  and  a  beam  width  of  S  cm.    It  consists  of  an 

incandescent  lamp   (GE-4515)   source  operating  on  2.4  V   (2370K  +  50K  COlor 
temperature)  and  a  photovoltaic  cell  (Weston  594  RR)  detector. 
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In  these  measurements,  a  smoldering  l£unp  wick  or  a  heptane  diffusion 
burner  «ms  placed  in  the  burner  end  of  the  chamber  and  was  withdrawn  when  the 

smoke  reached  a  desired  optical  density  level,  ranging  from  0.005  to 
0.08  m~  .    After  allowing  about  thirty  seconds  to  insure  uniform  mixing,  the 
aerosol  was  sampled  by  the  analysers. 

The  dependence  of  the  optical  density  on  mass  concentration  is  shown  in 
figure  23  for  both  smokes.    The  mass  concentration  for  the  lamp  wick  smoke  and 
heptane  amoke  were  determined  by  using  the  quartz  crystal  masa  monitor  [21] 
and  the  filter  gravimetric  method,  respectively.    The  mass  monitor  was  not 
effective  in  measuring  the  mass  concentration  of  the  sooty  heptane  smoke.  The 
vertical  bars  in  figure  23  represent  the  shift  in  optical  density  during  the 
three-  to  four-minute  sampling  period  required  for  collecting  sufficient 
heptane  smoke  for  precise  filter  weighing.     Only  a  20-30  second  period  was 
required  for  the  mass  monitor  for  the  lamp  wick  smoke.     The  ratio  of  optical 
density  per  meter  to  mass  concentration,  termed  the  particulate  optical 
density  (POD) ,  is  an  intensive  property  independent  of  concentration,  at  least 
over  a  certain  range  of  concentrations.  The  POD  for  heptane  smolce  is  3.4  m^/g 
and  for  cotton  lamp  wick  smoke  the  value  is  1.5  m^/g.     in  an  extensive  paper 
reported  at  the  Sixteenth  Symposium  on  Combustion  £22] ,  Seader  reports  the 
dependence  of  optical  density  as  measured  in  the  MBS-AMINCO  smoke  density 
chamber  [231  on  mass  concentration  for  high  concentrations  of  smoke  generated 
from  the  following  materials  for  both  flaminy  and  non-flaming  combustion; 
rigid  polyvinylchloride ,  red  oak,  polystyrene,  a-cellulose,  Douglas  fir,  rigid 
urethane,  and  polyacrylonitrile-butadiene-styrene  (ABS) .    All  of  the  flaming 
eondbustlon  data  can  be  approximately  correlated  by  a  linear  plot  with  a  POD  of 
3.3  m^/g  and  the  non-flaming  combustion  data,  which  appears  to  have  sonewhat 
more  scatter,  can  be  correlated  by  a  linear  plot  with  a  POD  of  1.9  x  lO'^m^/g. 
Thus,  both  from  our  study  of  low  concentration  smokes  and  the  work  of  Seader 
at  high  concentrations,  the  light-obscuring  property  of  many  smokes  to  white 
light  can  be  placed  in  two  categories  depending  on  the  mode  of  smoke  generation 
-    fleuaing  or  non- flaming.    It  should  be  stressed  that  the  measurements  were 
made  under  specific  flaming  conditions  and  specific  non-flaming  conditions; 
for  example,  the  non-flaming  combustion  data  reported  by  Seader  eure  based  on 
exposing  a  given  size  sample  to  a  flux  of  2.5  W/cm^ .     It  is  not  known  whether 
the  POD  is  independent  of  changes  in  exposure  conditions  such  as  radiant  flux# 
sample  else  and  anibient  temperature. 

The  size  distributions  for  the  lamp  wick  smoke  and  the  heptane  smoke  as 
determined  with  the  electrical  aerosol  analyzer  are  presented  in  figure  24. 
The  quantity  /^N  represents  the  number  of  smoke  particles  in  the  particle 
diameter  size  range  log  D^  to  log       +  h  log  d^.    The  A  presentation  was  used 

because  data  obtained  from  the  measuring  instruments  were  based  on  the  average 
within  each  discrete  range. 

Two  convenient  parameters  for  characterizing  the  size  distribution  are 
the  geometric  mean  number  diameter,  D^,  as  a  measure  of  the  average  particle 

size  and  the  geometric  standard  deviation,  a  ,  as  a  measure  of  the  breadth 
of  the  distribution.  ^ 


n 


AN^  log 


log  B 


N 


(9) 
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Figure  23.     Optical  density  per  meter  versus  mass  concentration 
for  lamp  wick  smoke  and  heptane  smoke  [20] . 
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Figure  24.    Particle  size  distribution  for  lamp  wicX 
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where  N  represents  the  total  number  of  particles  and  n  represents  the  number 
of  size  classeB.    Both  smokes  have  a       between  0.1  and  0.2  vibi  however,  the 

heptane  smoke  secrr.s  to  h^ve  a  somewhat  narrower  sizo  distribution  than  lamp 
wick  smoke.     A  suimr^ary  of  all  of   the  smoke  data  is  presented  in  table  1-  T'he 
values  of  a     found  in  our  work  for  smoldering  lamp  wick  smokG  are  significantly 
larger  tban^those  reported  by  Watanabe  at  the  1976  UJNR  panel  meeting  (1.6  and 
1.7  versus  1.4).    It  is  known  that  the  size  sensitivity  of  the  instrument  used 
in  measurinq  the  size  distribution,  the  electrical  aerosol  analyzer,  decreases 
for  particle  sizes  over  a  few  tenths  of  a  micrometer  [24]  and  this  may  be 
responsible  for  the  difference  in  the  values  of  o  . 

As  discussed  in  a  previous  section,  the  electrical  aerosol  analyzer  has 
been  evaluated  for  the  measurement  of  the  number  concentration  and  volume 
CCHlCentration.     Its  sensitivity  to  monodisperse  aerosols  has  also  been 
examined  [24];  however,  there  is  no  comprehensive  study  regarding  its  perfor- 
mance for  polydisporse  aorosols  such  as  smokes.     While  we  cannot  be  certain  of 
the  size  distribution  in  absolute  terms,  the  instrument  is  very  useful  in 
detecting  relative  changes  in  size  distributions.    For  example,  the  effect  of 
exposure  condition  on  the  size  distribution  of  smoke  generated  from  the  com- 
bustion of  a-cellulose  is  shown  in  figure  25.     In  one  case  a  small  a-cellulose 
disc  was  ignited  by  a  premixed  flame  while  in  the  other  it  was  in  contact  with 
a  metal  surface  maintained  at  500°C.    The  particle  size  distribution  peaked  at 
less  than  0.01  vm  for  the  flaming  mode  compared  to  0.075  um  for  the  smoldering 
mode.     Tha  effect  of  time  on   the  sizo  distribution  of   the   srrioke,   which  is 
termed  smoke  aging,  is  another  process  that  can  be  studied  with  the  electrical 
aerosol  analyzer  and  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  section. 


Table  1.     Measured  and  derived  parameters  of 
smokes  in  the  UL  217  chamber  test 


UL  217  PHMS^  BAA^        EAA  CtO^^ 

Instrument     Optical  density     Mass  concentration     Nuinber  cone.        o  r 

"1  mq/m  10     cm  i  ~ 


Lamp  wick 

0.066 

42 

21 

3.4 

2.5 

0.14 

1.7 

Lamp  wick 

O.OIS 

10 

6 

1.4 

1.0 

0.12 

1.6 

Heptane 

0.017 

5^ 

5 

0.9 

0,3 

0.16 

1.5 

-   Piezoelectric  mass  monitor 

^  Electrical  aerosol  analyzer,  unit  density  assumed 
-'^  Condensation  nucleus  monitor 


Filter  gravimetric  measurement 
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Figure  25.     Smoke  from  <>~cellulose  under  flaming 

and  non-flaming  exposure  conditions  [20] . 
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13.     SMOKE  AGING 


The  behavior  of  sn\oke  particles  is  dyr.anuc  from  their  lormation  to  their 
transport  to  the  walls  or  their  dilution  in  the  atmosphere,     ^n  experiment 
performed  by  K.  Mniszewski  at  IIT  Research  Institute  demonstrates  the  effect 
of  aging  of  smoke  detectors  in  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  test  chamber. 
His  data  on  the  responses  of  a  light-scattering  type  detector  with  a  near 
forward  scattering  angle  and  of  an  ionisation  detector  are  plotted  versus 
time  in  figure  26.     The  optical  density  of  the  light  beam  decrea!5ed  about  5% 
during  the  eight-rr.inute  aging  period.     During  this  same  time,  the  ionization 
detector  response  decreased  1^  about  25%  While  the  light-scattering  detector 
increased  by  about  10%. 

In  a  series  of  similar  experiments  at  the  'lational  Buronn  of  Standards 
during  which  the  number  concentration  and  optical  density  were  monitored 
versus  time,  a  rapid  decrease  in  nundjer  concentration  occurred  in  a  few 
minutes  while  the  optical  density  remained  essentially  constant,     ''"his  rapid 
drop  in  number  concencration  can  be  e.xplained  by  the  phenomenon  of  coagulation, 
which  is  simply  t!ie  coalesence  or  attachment  of  aerosol  particles  as  a  result 
of  collisions.    The  basic  equation  describing  the  rate  of  change  of  number 
concentration  with  respect  to  time  is  given  i^: 


dN 

at 


-r 


(11) 


Integration  yields 

N/N^    =     1/(1  +  r         t) , 


(12) 


t^ere       is  the  initial  concentration.    For  smoldering  punk  smoke,  the 

coagulation  frequency      equals  4.0  x  10  ^     cm^/s.     Substituting  this  r  into 
equation  (12)  one  finds  that  an  initial  concentration  of  3  x  10^  particles/cm^ 
decreases  1^  a  factor  of  two  in  14  minutes. 
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Figure  26.    The  effect  of  aging  on  smoke  detector  response. 
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The  coagulation  phenomenon  creates  two  opposing  effects  on  detector 
response.     The  decrease  in  the  number  concentration  tends  to  decrease  the 
detector  output  while  the  increase  in  particle  size  accompanying  particle 
coalescance  tends  to  increase  the  detector  response.    Which  effect  will  predomi- 
nate is  determined  by  the  size  sensitivity  characteristic  for  the  detector. 

The  effect  of  aging  on  the  size  distribution  of  punk  smoke  is  shown  in 
figure  27.    The  arndk^  was  generated  In  a  1.25  m  oubical  chanber  and  was  allowed 

to  age  for  up  to  16  hours.     The  peak  in  the  number  distribution  decreases  by 
over  two  orders  of  magnitude  while  the  particle  size  increases  by  about  a  factor 
of  two.    Coagulation  is  the  dominant  mechanism  during  the  initial  aging,  but 
the  mechanism  of  wall  loss  becomes  the  dominant  process  for  the  well  aged«  low 
cimeentration  smoke. 

All  of  the  size  distribution  data  in  the  previous  figures  plus  the  size 
distribution  of  punk  smoke  exposed  to  an  air  stream  moving  at  a  velocity  of 
2  m/s  have  been  plotted  in  terms  of  Friedlander ' s  self-preserving  variables 
[25]    ij>  and  n  in  figure  28.     The  number  distribution  is  reduced  by  the  total 
ttunber  of  particles  in  the  size  distribution  N(t),  and  the  diameter  is  reduced 
by  a  qpaantity  related  to  the  average  diameter  for  the  size  distribution,  (V/N)  ^ , 
for  that  particular  smdca.  Thus 


Uog  N(t) 


(13) 


n    «    D  N(t)/V  (14) 

The  data  includes  fresh  smoke  as  well  as  aged  smoke,  smoke  generated  in  both 
the  flaming  and  smoldering  modes,  whitish  smoke  and  black  sooty  heptane  smoke, 
and  snoke  generated  under  different  airflow  conditions.    There  is  qualitative 
agreement  in  the  shape  of  the  size  distribution  curves  for  all  the  data, 
especially  for  Icurger  values  of  n.    From  the  data  for  small  n*  it  appeeurs  that 
the  heptane  smoke  has  a  narrower  distribution  than  the  others. 

Also  shown  in  figure  28  are  a  reduced  JUnge  like  sise  distribution  and  a 
reduced  log-normal  sise  distribution. 

1^    -    1.38        (n^  +  0.2)"^,  Junge  like  (15) 

^    -    1.73  exp  -  j  1"  (1-^3  n) I    ^  log-normal  with  q-1.7.  (16) 

L      0.744  J 

Equation  (15)  is  a  reduced  version  of  the  number  distribution  equation  given 
in  the  1976  UJNR  pamel  meeting  (p.  262).     It  appears  that  both  the  Junge  like 
distribution  and  the       -  1.7  log-normal  dlstriimti<m  fit  the  data.    It  has 

been  shown  by  Mulholland,  et  al.   [26]   in  a  coagulation  calculation  that  the 
reduced  algebraic  distribution  is  only  weakly  affected  by  aging  due  to  coagu- 
lation as  is  the  case  experimentally  (see  aging  data  in  figure  28) .     This  means 
that  the  algebraic  distribution  could  be  used  as  a  model  size  distribution  not 
only  for  a  variety  of  smokes  but  also  for  smokes  at  various  stages  of  aging. 
It  is  not  known  whether  the  log-normal  size  distribution  also  has  this  property. 


14.    LOOKING  AHEAD 

In  our  previous  studies  of  smoke  aging,  we  considered  the  highly  idealised 
case  of  a  perfectly  mixed  smoke.    Our  current  theoretical  work  is  concerned 
with  the  dynamics  of  smoke  in  a  buoyant  plume.    To  date  our  theory  includes 
the  effects  of  coagulation  and  of  air  entrainment  in  the  plume  and  enables 
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Figure  27.    Aging  of  the  punk  smoke  for  up  to  16  hours  [20]. 
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the  calculation  of  the  number  concentration,  mass  concentration,  and  size 
distribution  of   the  sr;oko  particulate  as  a   function  of  height.     The  relative 
significance  of  coagulation  versus  air  entrainment  on  the  particulate  number 
flux  is  detemlned  by  a  single  dlmensionlesa  constant  which  we  term  the  plume 
constant,  A.     Besides  depending  on  the  total  rate  of  heat  release  and  the 
rate  of  mass  release,  A  also  depends  on  the  coagulation  frequency,  height  and 
the  nuiniber  concentration  at  this  reference  height.    For  values  of  A  greater 
than  or  equal  to  0.1,  coagulation  becomes  an  important  effect.     In  the 
future,  we  plan  to  include  the  mechanism  of  aerosol  formation  including 
nucl cation  and  condensation  in  our  study  and  to  initiate  an  experimental 
study . 

A  second  project  of  high  priority  is  the  development  of  a  simplified 
version  of  the  monodisperse  aerosol  generator  for  testing  the  sensitivity  of 
installed  smoke  detectors.    A  prototype  version  of  the  tester  is  shown  in 

figure  29    [27].     Some  of  the  major  design  features  arc  n  repeatable,  steady- 
state  aerosol  source;   adjustable  aerosol  concentration  over  a  range  from 
10  to  60  mg/m  ' ;   mass  median  diameter  of  about  0.5  ym;   and  formation  of  the 
aerosol  from  the  atomization  of  the  pure  liquid  dioctyl  phthalate. 

A  third  project  in  progress  is  the  absolute  calibration  of  our  optical 
particle  counter  using  a  laser  Doppler  size  spectrometer  developed  by  Chabay 
in  the  NBS  Analytical  Chemistry  Division  [281  *    The  principal  of  operation  for 
the  instrument  is  illustrated  in  fignrp  30.     Light  scattered  out  of  a  hori:^on- 
tally  propagating  laser  beam  by  falling  particles  is  collected  at  one  angle 
in  the  vertical  scattering  plane.     Beat  frequencies  in  the  photocurrent  of  the 
detector  due  to  the  Dopper  shift  of  the  radiation  scattered  by  the  settling 
aerosol  are  analyzed  to  determine  particle  velocities.    The  slip  -  corrected 
Stokes   law  settling  velocity  gives  the  particles   size  for  a  known  particle 
density,  while  the  eunplitude  of  the  beat  frequency  contains  information  on 
the  number  of  particles  of  that  size*    The  technique  has  a  sizing  accuracy  of 
1.0.16    m  diameter  for  measuring  particle  sizes  over  the  range  2  to  20  pm. 
The  Berglund-Liu  vibrating  orifice  generator  [29]  is  being  used  for  generating 
monodisperse  (v       1.05)  dioctyl  phthalate  particles  for  the  calibration. 
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FALSE  ALAHH  OF  SMOKE  DETECTORS 


by 

Jun  Miyama*  and  Akio  Watanabe"" 
Fire  Alarm  Committee,  the  Illuminating 
Engineering  - Institute  of  Japan 

The  causes  of  false  alarm  of  smoke  detectors  are  described 
together  with  the  standards  for  device  and  installation  of  smoke 
detectors,  and  the  means  to  avoid  false  alarm  are  presented. 

INTRODUCTION 

In  Japan,  several  millions  detectors  are  yearly  manufactured 
and  installed,  and  then,  there  are  not  a  few  statistics  on  the 
production  of  fire  detection  systems^ ^      However,  after  the  in- 
stallation, the  responsible  executive  of  the  building  does  hot 
like  to  report  the  actual  performance  of  detectors  even  when  the 
system  is  properly  operated.     For  this  reason,  it  is  pretty  hard 
to  collect  an  objective  information  on  facts  which  gave  iaise 
alarm  or  failed  to  give  alarm.     We  can  easily  prove  the  high 
reliability  of  the  devices  themselves,  but  a  statistical  analysis 
on  effectiveness  of  fire  detection  systems  will  be  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty  without  knowledge  on  negative  aspects  of 
the  system  such  as  design  inadequency,  huioan-initiated  error  and 
down«^time. 

The  statistical  data  which  have  so  far  been  reported  conc«?n 
mostly  with  thermal  detectors.     But,  recently,  the  Fire  Alarm 
Committee,  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Institute  of  Japan  received 
interesting  information  on  the  false  alarm  of  smoke  detectors.  The 
authors  wish  to  summarize  the  reports. 

REQUIREMENTS 

The  smoke  detectors  are  tested  by  the  Japan'  Fire  Equipment 
Inspection  Corporation  according  to  the  technical  standards 

*     Professor  o±"  Sophia  University  (Chairman  of  the  Committee) 
**    Chief  of  the  Third  Research  Division,  Fire  Research  Institute 
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The  .standards  are  provided  by  the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs,  and 
include  the  following  function  tests  of  smoke  deteetors; 

—  Ambient  temperature  test  in  which  the  function  is  ascertain- 
ed after  being  subjected  to  the  temperature  of  -  lO^C  and  SO^C  for 
a  period  of  I  h,  respectively, 

—  Aging  test  in  which  the  detector  is  Jcept  at  SO^C  for  30  days, 

—  SOj  corrosion  test, 

— >  Endurance  test  in  which  the  detector  operates  1  000  times , 

—  Vibration  test  in  which  the  detector  is  subjected  to  1  000 

cpm  vibrations  of  U  nun  pcak-to-peak  amplitude  for  1  h  under  unenergiz- 
ed  condition,  and  to  vibrations  of  1  ram  peak-to-peak  amplitude  for 
10  min  under  energized  condition, 

—  Impact  test  in  which  a  detector  is  subjected  5  times  to  a 
Shpck  equivalent  to  50  times  the  gravitational  acceleration, 

—  False  alarm*  test  to  confirm  that  the  detector  does  not 
operate  when  &ubj acted,  to  the  illumination  of  S  000  lux  for  5  min 
or  to  the  air  current  of  S  ra/s,  and, 

—  High  temperature  test  in  which  detectors  are  exposed  for  30  s 
to  the  air  current  having  a  temperature  of  ISO^C  and  velocity  of 

1  ffl/s. 

The  smoke  detectors  are  divided  into  photoelectric  type  and 
ionization  chamber  type  by  the  detecting  principle,  and  into  three 
classes  by  the  sensitivity;  the  typical  detector  operates  at  the 

light -obscuration  of  10  %/m  when  smoke  is  generated  by  smoldering 
a  filter-paper  at  SOOOC. 

The  testing  consists  of  a  'type  test'  of  several  samples  from 
the  first  production  lot,  and  a   'factory  test'  which  is  carried 
out  at  the  time  of  shipment .     The  type  should  be  finally  approved 
by  the  Minister  of  Home  Affairs. 

Fire  detection  systems  are  obligatorily  installed  in  the 

buildings  for  specific  uses  having  a  floor  area  abQve  a  certain 

3  4)  V 
value  according  to  fire  law  and  ordinances  *    .    Local  fire  depart- 
ments or  other  authorities  inspect  fire  detection  systems  at  the 

stage  of  planning  and  after  the  installation. 

3-S) 

Japanese  fire  law  and  ordinances        require  that  smoke  de- 
tectors should  be  installed  within  60  em  beneath  the  ceiling  surface, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  placed  within  60  cm  from  the  walls  and 
beams,  or  within  1.5  ra  from  air^inlet  openings  but  rather  near  the 
openings  for  outgoing  air. '  Although  the  rooms  where  'smoke  detectors 
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miist  be  used  are  limited  to  those  in  underground  floors,  floors 
exceeding  11th  floor  and  windowless  buildinf^s,   it  is  also  noted 

that  the  maximum  coverage  area  of  a  typical  smoke  detector  should 

2  2 
be  150  m    for  a  ceiling-height  less  than  4  m,  75  m    for  the  height 

2 

between  4  m  and  8  m,  and  HO  m    for  the  height  between  8  m  and  15  m. 
As  for  9ther  spaces  which  should  be  protected  by  smoke  detectors* 
the  detectors  should  be  placed  at  a  travelling  distance  up  to  a 
maximum  of  30  m  for  corridors  and  gentle  ramps »  and  at  a  vertical 
distance  up  to  15  m  for  stairways »  steep  ramps,  and  escalators; 
smoke  detectors  should  be  also  used  at  elevator-shafts  and  vertical 
pipe-shafts  having  a  cross-section  of  larger  than  1  mf. 

Smoke  detectors  having  sensitivity  other  than  that  of  typical 
one  are  used  for  protecting  space  with  high  ceilings  and  for  trig- 
gering rolling  shutters,  but  the  false  alarm  of  such  detectors  is 
not  inclucied  in  the  next  paragraph. 

FALSE  ALARM  OF  SMOKE  DETECTORS 

Since  1972,  the  Association  of  Fire  Alarm  of  Japan  and  the 
Tokyo  Fire  Alarm  Maintenance  Corporative  Association  have  investi™ 
gated  false  alarm  of  smoke  detectors  in  response  to  the  request  of 
the  Fire  Defence  Agency  and  the  Ministry  of  Construction.  The 
factors  relevant  to  false  alarm  were  examined  to  feusilitate  statis- 
tical  tabulation.    At  present,  the  factors  include  the  cause  of 
false  alarm,  occupancy,  building  construction,  maximum  number  of 
stories,  the  floor  and  specific  area  giving  alarm,  month,  hour, 
weather,  detector^type ,  detector-sensitivity,  maintenance  interval, 
action  taken  for  solving  false  alarm,  down-time,  etc.    Both  associ- 
ations collected  2  787  reports  on  false  alarm  and  analyzed 
statistically  them^^.    Among  the  finding.  Table  1  shows  the  causes 
of  false  alarm,  which  occurred  between  1973  and  1975  in  Capital 

* 

Region.    In  the  table,  the  causes  of  about  a  half  of  false  alarm 
are  still  unknown,  but  it  is  noted  that  false  alarm  caused  by 
meteorological  factors  and  artificial  factors  accounts  for  31  % 

and  2  7  %,  respectively. 

By  comparison  of  false  alarm  of  ionization  detectors  with 

« 

that  of  photoelectric  detectors,  we  can  find  that  the  percentages 
for  many  causes  almost  agree,  but  false  alarm  caused  by  defective 
photoelectric  detectors   is  out  of  proportion  to  that  of  ionization 
detectorsi  this  may  be  attributed  'to  the  use  of  incendescent  lamps, 
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and  this  tendency  is  decreasing  by  the  use  of  LED  light  sources. 
The  out -put  of  smoke  detectors  between  1969  and  1974  is  2  511  488 
for  ionization  type  and  390  016  for  photoelectric  type,  while  the 
numbers  of  the. reported  false  alarm  are  1  010  for  ionization  type 

and  112  for  photoelectric  type.     From  these  figures,  it  can  be 
said  that  the  frequency  of   false  alarm  of  photoelectr-ic  detectoi's 
may  be  about  the  half  of  those  of  ionization  detectors. 

By  comparison  of  the  figures  in  Table  1  wilrh  those  of  1 
reports  on  false  alarm  occurred  in  1972  in  the  whole  land,   it  seems 
that  false  alarm  due  to  the  externally-induced  transient  voltage 
on  power  supply  line  and  duie  to  the  insects  reduced  remarkably. 

Figure  1  shows  a  change  of  the  frequency  of  false  alarm  with 
month.    A  dotted  line  in  the  same  figure  shows  the  mean  monthly 
humidity  in  Tol^o.    Humidity  in  July  is  the  highest  as  in  the 
figure  due  to  the  rainy  season.    Figure  2  shows  a  change  of  the 
frequency  of  false  alarm  with  hour.    As  will  be  seen  from  both 
figures,  humidity  and  human  activities  seem  to  affect  the  number 
of  false  alarm. 

There  is  a  doubt  that  this  report  might  not  include  all  the 
false  alarm  in  premises  where  smoke  detectors  are  installed. 

Therefore,  more  detailed  analysis  would  be  the  subject  of  future 
research. 

For  reference,  the  statistics  of  false  alarm  on  heat  detec- 
7 ) 

tion  systems      will  be  described  hove.     In  19G7,   485  reports  on 
false  alarm  were  submitted  to  th''  Tokyo  Fire  Alarum  i-laintenance 
Corporative  Association  from  the  responsible  executives  of  the 
buildings.     The  devices  from  which  false  alarm  was  initiated  were 
given  as  follows  ;  heat  detectors  72  %  ;  manually-operated  devices 
12  %  i  wiring  14  %  ;  control  boards  1  %  and  unknown  1  %.  The 
causes  of  false  alarm  by  thermal  detectors  were  ;  rapid  change  of 
meteorological  factors  such  as  temperature,  wind  and  atmospheric 
pressure  >»>i  %  ;  leakage  of  water  17  %  ;  mechanical  damages  9  %  ; 
change  of  sensitivity  30  %.    It  was  revealed  through  these  statis- 
tics that  95  %  of  false  alarm  due  to  leakage  of  water  and  97  %  of 
false  alarm  due  to  mechanical  damages  occurred  in  spot  type  detec- 
tors.   Based  on  these  facts,  the  standards  for  devices  and  their 

2) 

installations  were  revised  in  1969 
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MEANS  TO  AVOID  FALSE  ALARM 

Based  on  the  above  statistics,  what  kinds  of  the  means  have 
been  selected  to  avoid  false  alarm? 

In  Japan,  most  smoke  detectors  now  in  use  are  the  products 
made  in  1969  or  after,  and  the  manufacturers  have  made  a  constant 
effort  Xp  improve  the  performance  of  smoke .detectors.    For  example, 
Hr.  Iwami;  a  research  member  of  a  private  company  reported  the 
combined  effect  of  humidity  and  dirts  on  electric  insulation  of 
polymeric  materials. 

The  Fire  Defense  Agency  revised  the  technical  standards  of 
smoke  detectors  according  to  'the  report  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
and  added  the  following  tests; 

(1)  Dust  test  in  which  a  detector  is  exposed  for  15  min  to 
dusty  atmosphere  having  light -obscuration  of  20  %/ft, 

(2)  Transient  voltage  test  applying  the  following  100  pps 
(pulses  per  sec)  pulses  to  the  detector  for  15  s,  respectively; 

—  a  peak  voltage  of   220  V  with  a  width  of  1  ms  applied  by  the 
pulse  generator  having  an  internal  resistance  of  600  ohms, 

—  a  peak  voltage  of  500  V  with  a  width  of  1         applied  by  the 
pulse  generator  having  an  internal  resistance  of  50  ohms, 
and 

—  a  peak  voltage  of  500  V  with  a  width  of  100  ns  applied  the 
pulse  generator  having  an  internal  resistance  of  SO  ohms, 
and, 

(3)  Humidity  test  in  which  the  energized  detector  is  exposed 
for  H  days  to  moist  air  having  a  relative  humidity  of-  95  %  at  a 
temperature  of  40^ C. 

Fire  Defense  Agency  also  revised  the  maintenance  standards  *^ 
it  is  prescribed  in  the  notification  that  operation  test  using 
smoke  from  joss  sticks  and  appearance  check  shall  be  performed 
every  six  month  and  that  the  sensitivity  of  smoke  detectors  shall 
be  checked  every  year  by  a  <)[ualified  person. 

The  figures  obtained  by  statistical  analysis  may  differ  from 
these  in  USA,  because  they  are  influenced  by  the  sensitivity  and 
placement  Of  the  detectors,  climate,  type  of  building  construction, 
the  way  of  handling  heat  and  so  on.     Ho\--'evex',  the  above  means  to 
avoid  false  alarm  will  be  useful  to  determine  proper  sensitivity 
and  to  decide  placement  of  detectors. 
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Fig.  1   Change  of  the  Frequency  of  False  Alarm  with  Month 

Solid  line.  Values  between  1973  &  1975  in  Tokyo  area; 
Chair?' line.  Values  in  1972  in  whole  land; 
Broken  line.  Mean  monthly  humidity  in  Tokyo 
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PREFACE 


The  countermeasures  to  smoke  produced  in  fires  of  buildings 
are  very  important  for  the  safety  of  people.    An  effective  design 
for  fire  safely  is  required  to  establish  the  reasonable  counter- 
measures  based  on  the  knowledge  of  characteristic  of  smoke 
released. 

There  may  be  two  categories  for  countermeasures  of  smoke  in  fires. 
That  iSf  one  is  to  control  the  generation  of  smoke  and  the  other 
is  to  control  the  flow  of  smoke  released  in  buildings. 

The  methods  of  the  study  of  the  former  subject  are  essentially 

different  from  those  of  the  latter 

The  cooperative  studies  between  the  two  categories  have  been 
carried  out  for  many  years  by  fire  research  people. 

The  committee  of  Japan  Association  of  Fire  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing involves  a  subcommittee  which  studies  on  smoke  and  toxic 
gas  load  relating  to  the  countermeasures  to  smoke  in  fires. 
Information  on  mechanism  of  generation,  property,  and  quantity 
of  smoke  from  various  materials  in  fires  have  been  exchanged 
and  the  fundamental  studies  on  characteristic  of  smoke  have 
been  studied  for  many  years  at  the  subcommittee. 
The  smoke  behaviour  in  compartment  fires  have  also  been  studied. 

This  report  is  the  summary  of  some  main  reports  which  have  been 
discussed  at  the  subcoimnittee  on  mechzuiism  and  generation  of 

smoke  from  materials  and  smoke  generation  in  compartment  for 
the  contribution  to  the  3rd  Panel  Meeting  UJNR  Panel  on  Fire 
Research  which  involves  Technical  Session  on  "smoke  property 
and  detector". 

The  main  reports  have  been  presented  by  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  under  Japan  Association  of  Fire  Science  and  Engi- 
neering . 

The  members  cu:e  as  follows* 
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1.     GENERATION  OF  SMOKE 

1.1  Behaviour  of  Smoke  and  Measuring  Hethods 

Various  kinds  of  methods  have  been  taken  for  the  study  on  smcdte  vhich 
are  produced  from  organic  building  materials  yhen  heated.    Smoke  dealt 
in  this  report  ¥a8  generated  in  some  experimental  electric  furnaces , 

burning  a  small  amount  of  various  orgEuiic  materials,  vhich  were  devised 
for  the  foadamental  study  of  smoke  particles.  l)-8) 

Sedimentation  method  is  more  useful  for  the  measurement  of  such  small 
particles  as  those  from  cigarett  than  usual  optical  microscope. 
Electron-micro  scopic  methods  were  used  by  SuzuJsi.    Smoke  particles 
were  collected  on  glass  plates  coated  with  oil  layer  or  collodira 
neribraae  iisiBg  cascade  impactor  by  Jin,  and  th«i  were  counted  vith 
naked  eyes  on  the  photoes  which  %rere  taken  by  optical  nicroseopes. 
(Pig  1) 

The  scattered  light  at  an  angle  of  90 '  to  the  beam  by  smoke  particles 
was  measured  with  "Royeo  Particle  Counter"  shown  in  Pig  2  and  the 
experimental  light  scattering  apparatus  shown  in  Pig  3  for  taking  the 
size  distribution  of  smoke  particles  >^en  materials  were  burned  in  an 
electric  furnace,  or  another  furnace  controlled  by  a  hi^-frequenpy. 
Dir.yTnmetric  method  was  used  for  the  measurement  of  the  changing  of 
light  intensity  scattered  by  smoke  particles  during  ecnbustioii* 
An  egqperimental  electric  furnace  shown  in  Fig  k  has  been  used  for 
the  generation  of  smoke  and  an  optical  microscope  has  also  been  used. 
Por  the  mesurement  of  invisible  particulates  of  smoke,  an  loo  mobility 
counter  was  used  as  shown  in  Fig  ^. 
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1*2  BelwYiour  of  Smoke 

Smoke  generated  in  an  e^^rijiental  electric  furnace  controlled  by  a 
hig^  frequency  shown  in  Fig  6,  contains  various  kind  of  products 

gaseous ,  liquid  and  solid,  however,  only  liquid  and  solid  products 
have  been  treated  as  snoke  particulates  in  this  paper.    Smoke  parti- 
culates during  smoldering  at  lower  temperatures  before  catching  flame 
are  mainly  round  and  lightly  coloured. 

The  colour  of  anoke  could  be  regarded  as  that  from  smoke  paorticles, 

because  normally  gaseous  products  are  colourless. 

Bven  the  furnace  is  controlled  at  a  fixed  tonperature,  the  toiperature 

of  a  laateriai  in  it  is  always  changing  by  the  conduction  of  heat  by 
the  combustion  of  the  outer  part  of  the  materials.   Therefore  it  would 
be  difficult  to  get  the  unifonoalized  particles  1^  combustion  of 
materials.    Colour  of  particles  may  depenu  on  the  chemical  structures 
of  the  materials  and  on  the  teotperatture  in  the  furnace,  howernr  most 
particulates  generated  are  coloured  in  light  yellow  or  light  brown  at 
the  lover  teB^ratures.    Then  the  colour  turns  into  brown  or  dark  brown 
and  black  at  the  higher  temperatures. 

The  colour  changing  during  combustion  mainly  depends  upon  the  debydro- 
genation  of  the  materials,  affects  the  indexed  of  the  refraction  and 
also  affects  on  the  scattering  of  the  light  on  the  surface  of  particles. 
The  osqrgen  conc«itratian  will  also  affect  the  colour  of  the  smoke  parti- 
cles.   When  the  combustion  is  completed  in  the  innert  atmosphere,  the 
smoke  particles  will  much  lighter  in  their  colour  than  in  a  oxygen 
rich  atmosphere.    The  colour  of  smoke  particles  from  wood  is  gradually 
changing  from  light  yellow  to  dark  yellow,  light  brown,  dark  brown, 
gray  and  black  «h«ft  particles  collected  aa  filter  papers  after  the 
combustion  at  the  fixed  temperatures  as  350 *c,  ^00* c,  U^o'c,  ^00 'c, 
550* c,  600" c. 
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Fire  retarded  wood  with  anmonium  bromide  and  ammonim  phosphate  will 
release  nuch  darker  peorticles  than  untreated  wood. 

1.3  Estimation  of  Smoke  Density  by  the  Light  Obscuration  Coefficiency 
Smoke  density  can  be  represented  in  various  expressioii.    One  of  the 
popxilar  methods  is  to  measure  the  light  obscxiration  in  a  box  where 
saoke  density  can  be  estinated  by  the  following  formulae > 

I   «   Iq  exp  {-Cs-L) 

Cs  -    (l/L)  InilQ/l) 

C  =  Cs  X  V 

Where  I.  is  the  initial  light  intensity  in  the  box  which  does  not 
envolve  snoke,  and  I  is  the  experimental  light  intensity.    L  is  the 
light  path  (m),  V  is  the  volume,  Cs  is  the  extinction  coefficient 

(m'')  and  C  is  the  amount  of  smoke. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  relation  between  weight  loss  of  materials 

and  amount  of  smoke  (C)  are  shown  in  Fig  7»  8»  9»  anci  10.  7) 
These  tendency  is  the  same  as  Suzuki's  results.  6)  Sugahars 
has  also  studied  with  evaluation  of  smcdce  as  the  same  principle.  8) 
The  smoke  density  in  a  chamber  seems  to  be  proportional  to  the  weight 
loss  of  materials,  although  the  total  amount  of  smctke  produced  depends 
on  the  conditions  where  a  material  weis  burnt. 
The  relation  between  the  amount  of  smoke  (C)  and  weight  loss  is 
e^erimentally  shown  as  follows. 
C  =  K  (T)  W  +  A 

Hhere  K  (T)  is  the  saoke  generation  coefficient,  V  is  the  wei^t  loss 
and  A  is  the  time  log  of  smoke  diffusion  at  the  Initial  stage  in  the 
chamber. 

The  relation  between  smoke  generation  coefficient  (  K  ]  and  the  aaibient 

temperature  (T)  is  written  as  follows. 
K  (T)  »  A  -  B  T^ 
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Ibe  smoke  l>article&  produced  under  the  lower  tenperetures  mainly  consist 

of  liquid  particulates  while  the  ones  obtained  under  burning  with  flame 
contain  soot. 

fhe  burning  rate  (r)  of  uateriels  dependa  on  the  t«q>erature  and  ia 
supposed  to  have  the  folloving  relation, 
r  =  f  .  KWte  «.p  (.  ^) 

Where  Wo  is  the  weight  loss  of  a  materisU.,  R  the  gas  constant,  £  the 
octiTatioQ  en^gy,  T  the  absolute  temperature  and  Ko  the  coefficient* 
The  Arrhenius  plots  on  the  smoke  generation  are  shown  in  Fig  11. 
Ihe  rate  of  smoke  generation  (Csh)  is  vritten  as  follows* 
Csk  «  Sy  r 

«  (A  -  Bt")  X  (KoWo  exp  (-  E/RT)) 
and  shown  in  Fig  12. 

l,k  73ie  Procedure  of  Generation*  Growth  and  Decrease  of  The  Average  Hunftier 
of  Smoke  Particles 

SmcdLe  particles  generated  by  smoldering  of  wood  are  coagulated  each 
other  and  grown  to  increase  the  diameter. 

This  phenomena  in  a  box  filled  with  smoke,  shown  in  Fig  13*  will  continue 
for  hours.  The  coagulation  rate  will  depend  on  the  initial  eoaeentration 
of  smoke  in  the  collection  box. 

The  nuniber  of  smoke  particles  has  a  linear  relation  to  the  extinction 

coefficient  (Cs),  therefore  the  declination  of  smoke  will  be  described 

as  follows. 


.  dCs 

or 


-  dT  * 
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Vhere  Cbo  is  the  concentration  of  smoke  in  the  box  at  the  initial 

stage  (at  arround  3  minutes  after  the  generation)  and  ^    is  the 

coagulation  coefficient. 

The  changing  of  the  coagulation  coefficient  can  be  calculated  hy  the 

above  formula  (l).  * 

In  the  ease  of  SHOldsring'of  wood,  the  coagulation  coefficient  ( /S  ) 

could  roughly  be  considered  as  a  constant  value  of  0.09  in  the  range 
of  over  l.?/a  as  shown  in  Fig  lli. 

The  difference  of  the  values  of        will  not  give  a  big  difference  to 
the  result,  although  /3    is  changahle  in  a  small  range  due  to  the 
initial  ccmcentration  (Cso).    The  results  frcai  calculation  concerning 
the  particles  from  plastics  at  their  smoldering  are  given  in  Fig  15* 
The  value  of  ^    obtained  from  plasties  seems  to  be  a  little  bit 
smaller  than  that  from  wood.    This  means  that  aacte  particles  from 
wood  may  apt  to  coagulate  than  that  f^om  plastics. 
La  order  to  pursue  the  bdiaviour  of  smoke  particles  at  production, 
Z  value,  scattered  light  intensity  ratio  of  I  and        ,  was  used. 

Smoke  particles  produced  from  wood  and  commercial  rigid  polystyrene 
in  an  electric  furnace  controlled  by  the  high  frequency,  were  lead 
into  light  scattering  apparatus  by  vaccum  as  shown  in  Fig  6. 
^e  Z  value  obtained  from  scattered  light  by  particles  which  are 
released  during  combustion  of  wood  is  continueously  changing  as  shown 
in  Fig  16. 

nie  Z  value  is  influenced  by  the  initial  temperatum  of  the  furnace. 
Xhe  phase  (l)  at  a  furnace  temperature  of  400*c  cannot  be  seen  at  U50*c 
in  Fig  16,  and  the  phase  (2)  starts  instead  of  phase  (1).  Likewise 

at  500' c 

The  Z  value  is  also  influenced  by  the  axygen  partial  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere. 
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The  change  of  Z  value  are  basically  caused  "by  the  following  reasons. 

1.  Change  of  tbe  size  of  particles  Iqr  oxidation  in  the  atmospbere 

2.  Qiange  the  reflraction  indexes 

3.  Initial  diameter  of  particles  released  at  the  tenperature  in  the  furnace. 
Fig  17  shows  the  diagram  of  the  Z  value  from  vood  at  an  innert  atmosphere 
of  0.1  of  partial  pressure  of  oxygen. 

The  Z  values  hecoane   smaller  in  the  innert  atmosphere  and  the  period  of 

production  of  smoke  are  extended. 

The  Z  values  obtained  from  plastics,  and  commercial  rigid  polystyrene  are 
shown  in  Pig  l8. 

The  shapes  of  the  curves  in  Fig  id  are  different  from  those  of  vood  shown 
in  Fig  16  and  17. 

1.5  Sise  Diatributicm  hy  The  Sedimentation  Method 

modal  diameters  of  smoke  particles  are  obtained  by  the  mea^uirement  of 
the  falling  velocities  in  a  smoke  chamber  using  a  experimental  cell  which 
involves  3  windows  for  light  beam  for  detector  and  for  inlet  of  smoke  with 
2  plates  of  platinum  inside.    The  2  pieces  of  plates  are  located  in  the 
cell  with  the  horisontal  distance  of  2mm  betireen  them.    Comfbustion  products 

are  generated  by  heating  0.5  or  1  gramne  of  thin  speciment  in  a  furnace 
controlled  at  a  constant  temperature  or  a  constant  rate  of  temperature  rise. 
The  chamber  (lm3)  was  filled  with  smoke  until  the  extinction  coefficient 
(Cs)  become  lm~^. 

TIao  observation  of  smoke  pax^ieles  which  were  led  into  the  cell  by  vaccume 
have  been  made  using  high  pressure  mmcuiy  arc  being  cut  off  the  infra-red 

reagion. 

The  particle  sise  are  obtained  by  sedimentation  method  using  the  formula  by 

Stokes-CuxininRh.am  ,  — 
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and.  the  l£^t  scatt^ng  method  for  vislhle  smoke  particles  and  an 
experimental  ion  nobility  counter  f or  ^Invisible  particles.    The  size 
distribution  diagrams  obtained  by  counting  particles  for  ten  minutes 
in  the  chaaiber  are  shown  in  Fig  19.    The  nodal  diameters  of  particles 
produced  from  Japanese  cedar,  pine,  filter  paper,  melamine  resin  and 
poljrurethane  at  various  conditions  were  between  0.6  and  1.0  ym. 
The  siz^  distribution  obtained  again  vith  the  saaie  method  for  10  minutes 
between '22  and  32  minutes  after  the  initial  stage  of  the  measurement  at 
the  furnace  teiiperature  of       %  does  not  shov  any  change  vith  filter 
paper,  but  Japanese  cedar  increased  the  diameters  of  particles  by  0.12 
imi.   The  mean  specific  gravities  of  particles  has  been  obtained  to  be 
between  0.9?  and  1.15,  as  the  number  of  electrons  on  particles  are 
estimated  from  the  electric  field  necessary  for  balancing  a  particle 
between  the  electrodes', 

1*6  Sise  Distribution  by  The  Scattered  li^^t  lixtensity  by  Single  Particle 
at  90 

The  concentration  of  smoke  in  the  chamber  was  measured  by  light  extinction 
at  the  same  height  as  smoke  inlett  port.    CcaAustion  products  are  gene- 
rated by  beating  of  0.^  or  1  gramme  of  specimen  in  an  electric  furnace 
controlled  at  a  constant  temperature  or  at  a  constant  rate  of  tes^rature 
rise.    The  ccatbustion  products  were  collected  in  a  chamber,  1  m^,  end 
then  led  to  the  Royco  particle  counter  to  be  counted  the  size  and  number 
of  particles. 

The  size  distribution  curves  obtained  were  approximated  by  Jxuige's 
formula  when  smoke  was  diluted  by  one  fifth  of  the  original  concent- 
ration.   The  Fig  20  shows  the  isopleth  of  the  relative  concentration 

counted  in  number. 

These  diagrams  represent  the  following  phenoaiena. 
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i)  The  diameters  of  particles  increase  themselves  relating  to  the 

increase  of  concentration  of  snake  in  the  ehanfber. 
ii)  The  floating  particles,  about  0.3       in  diameter,  which  were 
recognized  in  the  initial  stage  of  smoldering  decreased, 
iii)  Particles  of  0.3-^0.9  \m  in  diameters  increase  in  their  numbers 
during  the  furnace  tenq;>erature  between  ^0*c  and  l60*c  when  filter 
papers  were  heated  at  the  constant  rate  of  the  temperature  rise*  then 
total  number  of  particles  decreased  until  250 "c. 
Fig  21  Shows  the  sise  distribution  diagrams  obtained. 

At  the  initiax  stage  of  collecting  the  smoke  in  cnaniDer,  the  size  dis- 
tribution diagram  corresponds  to  normal  or  lognormal  distribution,  and 
at  the  later  stage  lognormal. 

The  medium  diameter  of  particles  increase  with  smoke  density. 
The  particle  sise  distribution  obtained  may  correspond  to  such  situation^ 
as  stages  when  smoke  floats  in  a  room  for  minutes  or  travel  long  distance 
through  escape  routes.    l*k  of  geometric  standard  deriation  was  obtained 

as  the  size  distribution  diagrams  in  the  chamber  in  which  extinction 
coefficient  is  0.1  m~^. 

The  effect  of  sm6ke  density  to  particle  sise  is  shown  in  Fig  23.  The 
size  distribution  was  represented  by  the  percentage  of  the  number  of 
particles  of  in  disaeter  to  the  total  number  of  smoke  particles. 

The  relation  between  P35  and  the  concentration  of  smoke  (Cs)i  was  shown 
in  Fig  2ht  in  which  more  than  70%  of  P35  decrease  rapidly  and  less  than 
60%  of  them  show  the  milder  decrease  curves  at  their  tail  than  the 
reciprocal  diagram  of  4th  power  to  the  number. 

If  smoke  is  extreamly  diluted  with  clean  air  in  the  collection  chamber  until 
the  particles  do  not  change,  the  modal  diameters  of  various  smoke  produced 
have  fallen  to  0.3iim  or  less. 
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Modal  diameters  like  these  tire  likely  to  l3e  real  diameters  for  thin  smoke 
or  for  smoke  at  the  initial  stage  of  snoke  generation.     Tbe  dense  snoke 
will  not  only  due  to  the  grovtb  of  particle  sise,  especicaiy  for  smoke 
obtained  from  cellulosic  utaterials  heated  at  a  loir  teaiperature. 

1.7  Measurement  of  Invisible  Particulates 

Ion  nobility  distribution  has  been  determined  tj  an  ion  nobility  counter 
ntdch  is  a  cylindarical  condenser  with  an  inner  electrode  subdivided  into 
two  parts »  then  it  has  been  converted  into  sise  distribution  diagrans. 
In  nost  oases  of  tbe  «qp«piaants,  alph-ray  has  been  radiated  in  order  to 
cbarge  the  neutral  particles. 

The  voltage  applied  has  been  changed  in  every  9  seconds*  in  order  to  obtain 

the  size  distribution  whose  mobility  spread  in  vide  range. 
The  valtage  between  the  electrode  are  controlled  in  the  stage  vhich  is 
deteniined  by  being  graded  into  19  stages  by  the  logarithn  scale  over  the 
range  betveen  0  and  200  volts. 

The  neasurenent  has  been  done  in  every  other  stage  in  the  above  19  condi- 
tions . 

The  density  of  ion  to  the  every  unit  of  nobility  neasured  has  been  obtained* 
by  the  method  irhich  has  been  presented  by  E  C  Whiple  6)  with  a  hypothesis 
of  not  changing  for  9  seconds  while  the  voltages  applied  were  changed  in 
every  9  seconds. 

Fig  2^  shows  the  results  of  the  size  distribution  of  tbe  particles  which 
vera  counted  at  the  second  electrodes  txy  its  intensity  of  the  electric 
current. 

The  more  invisible  particles  were  counted  in  their  nuober  at  the  stage 
of  production  of  saoke  than  at  the  latter  stage  lAere  snoke  particles 

are  decreasing. 

Hhe  size  distribution  curves  obtained  show  sons  peaks  between  3  im  and 
200  im  in  the  diameter  of  pafticles  and  these  curves  change  with  tine. 
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The  results  on  invisible  particles  are  summarized  in  Table  1. 
The  diagraas  presented  in  number  of  porticles  Purged  In  eltlier 
positive  or  negative  are  shown  in  Fig  26. 

Each  area  involves  the  sane  eoneentratioi  represented  in  nunber. 

(a)  in  Fig  26  shows  the  each  concentration  vith  10%  of  deviation  from 

^Iter  paper  burnt  at  ^00  c.    Others  in  Fig  26  are  shovm  in  size  dis- 
tribution f(d)  in  number. 

1.8  Coagulation  of  Smoke  by  Corona  Discharge  and  Particle  8iae  Distribution 
Possibilities  in  developing  the  tedanique  of  eliminating  smoke  tty  eoroia 
discharge  have  been  es^lored  at  Hohmi  Co.  in  collaboration  with  Handa, 
Kaneko  at  Tbkyo  Science  University  and  Suzuki  at  Building  Research 
Institute  6),    Therby,  the  evaluation  on  the  efficiency  has  been 
pursued  19^  the  reduction  of  the  turbidity  irtiich  has  be«i  ^idorsed  by 
the  change  in  the  size  distribution  of  particulates  in  smoke  tor  the 
in-depth  study.    The  outline  of  the  research  is  as  follows;  Single  set 
of  corona  disdiarge  apparatus  made  of  10  electrodes  with  each  aperture 
of  25  cm  and  vith  the  supplied  voltage  of  2^  Kv,  is  placed  in  the  full 
scale  corridor  (l^l^Om,  ^3.3m»  H"1.6^).    For  the  smoke  generation, 
0.5  Kg  of  PVC,  0.5  Kg  of  polyurethane ,  0.5  Kg  of  FR.  polyurethane  with 
each  100  cc  of  methanol  for  the  ignition  source*  and  1.2  liters  of 
gaaoline  for  the  fuel  have  been  used  as  the  flaming  fire  source « 
respectively.    The  size  measurement  of  particulates  have  been  pursued 
at  every  12  sec.  for  smoke  before  and  after  corona  discharge  by  the 
submicron  size  optical  counter  (Hitachi  laser  dust  monitor  TSI  500) 
covering  the  range  of  particulate's  diam.  from  0.1  umto  10  imand  by 
the  microscope  photographic  observation  of  particle  diam.  above  5  urn 
to  30  (imfor  those  deposited  on  the  glass  plate.    Because  of  the  dense 
eoneentratitti  of  the  particulates  in  the  systen*  the  particle  number 
counted  by  the  counter  has  been  corrected  for  the  coincidence  loss  and 
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cross- channel  sensitivity  above  10  ^^/m}.    From  the  preliminary  experi- 
ninaiy  eaqperinent,  it  is  eonfixved  that  there  is  no  indieation  of  any 
dbvlous  changes  in  the  size  distrihation  of  tha  aforesaid  smoke  daring 
the  travelling,    fiovever,  very  remarkable  changes  have  been  recognized 
in  the  size  distrihation  of  smoke  before  and  after  corona  discharge 
and  it  is  particularly  enhanced  in  smoke  con^sed  of  soot  as  represented 
hr  the  smoke  from  the  burning  fuel  in  Fig  27*    It  should  be  mentioned 
that  -the  tedbnique  is  characterized  l>y  tvo  different  methods  regarding 
the  processing  after  discharge  to  eliminate  the  coagulated  smoke.  Zhe 
one  concerns  vith  the  ordinary  method  in  terns  of  the  collecting 
electrodes,  while  the  other  concerns  vith  the  deposition  of  the  co- 
agulated smoke  particulates  "by  water  sprinkling.    Therefore  the  size 
Retribution  shifts  to  the  larger  diam.  by  the  intense  of  corona 
discharge.    As  illustruted  in  Fig  27,  the  former  can  eliminate  all 
particulates  ^eept  those  vith  diam.  belov  1.0  lan,  vhile  the  latter 
can  eliminate  the  larger  particles  induced  aboire  ca.  6  ym  by  coagula- 
tion* especially  those  coagulated  ones  vith  their  of  ^  um. 
The  corresponding  change  of  the  extinction  coefficient  are  illustrated 
in  Fig  28.    The  change  in  the  size  distribution  of  particulates  of  smke 
from  variouB  burning  polymers  (FVC,  FR  polyurethane,  ^olyurethane) 
before  and  after  discharge  are  illustrated  in  Fig  29  and  Fig  30, 
respectively.   The  expected  elimination  efficient  of  smoke  volume  or 
vei^t  on  both  methods  are  shoim  in  Table  2.    The  practical  appricatiom 
of  smoke  elimination  to  the  full-scale  buldings  have  been  pursued  by 
T.  Ueno  of  Tokyo  Fire  Department.  U) 
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2,    SMOKE  LOAD  AMD  COMBUSTION  BEHAVIOUR  OF  FIRE  RETARDED  MATERIALS 

2.1  Introduction. 

The  main  factors  of  fire  spread  in  building  are  fire  load  and  its 
ignitabllity.    The  air  supply  ratio  and  an  oxyieen  partial  pressure 
of  the  atnospber  also  control  the  fire-spread.    12),  13),  lU),  1^) 
On  the  basis  of  the  above  general  conceptions,  the  building  materi- 
als are  regulated  in  tuildings  hgr  Japanese  Building  Standard. 
The  above  purpose  is  to  be  decreased  smoke-road  from  the  materials, 
for  iAe  easy  escape.froiii  fire  in  buildings  and  to  protect  buildings  at 
the  early  stage  of  fires. 

The  ignitabllity,  cambustihility  and  snoke  conc^tration  accumulated 
in  the  snoke  ehaniber  are  evalwted  by  the  fire  tests  vhich  are  used 

for  grading  of  materials. 

Hic^-rise  buildings  are  also  enforced  to  install  snoke  evacuating 
faeiUties. 

Through  the  basic  study  on  the  conbustion  behaviour,  heat  release 
and  smoke-load,  the  correlation  amongst  the  factors  are  introduced 
concerning  fire  retarded  materials  and  the  dynamic  c(»i>bustion 
b^iaviour  is  also  discussed. 

2.2  Experimentals. 

nie  longitudinal  type  of  furnace  was  designed  to  control  the 
temperature  of  hot-bath,  the  flow  rate  of  the  air^supply  and 
the  oxygen  particd.  pressure  of  't^be  atmosphere.  21)  The  test 
furnace  consists  of  an  electric  heater,  air  supply  pui^,  air- 

gas  mixer,  and  smoke  chamber  as  shown  in  Fig.  31. 
The  weight  loss  of  samples  were  measured  by  the  combination  of 
a  chemical  balance  and  a  strain  ^uge,  the  smoke  concentration 
was  evoluated  as  the  extinction  coefficient  by  the  trans- 
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nission  of  light  pass-length  of  50  cm  using  a  tungsten  lotp  and 

detector  of  CdS  cell. 

The  smoke  in  the  chamher  vas  stirred  hy  a  saaU.  fun.  The  teiape- 
rature  distribution  of  test  furnace  along  the  vartieal  direction 

aad  the  hot-bath  near  the  sample  boat  located  in  the  middle  of 

the  furnace  were  measured  hy  using  GA  themoeouples. 

All  of  the  informations  were  recorded  on  the  charts  by  recorders. 

The  filter  made  Iqr  a  felt  was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  chaaiber 

for  keeping  a  constant  pressure  vithin  the  ehsmher* 

Smoke  released  in  the  chamber  was  collected  on  the  glass  filter 

and  then  the  wei^t  was  aeasured* 

Smoke  particles  vere  also  collected  on  a  glass  plate  in  the  bottle 
as  showed  in  Fir.  31* 

After  eollection  of  smoke  particles  on  the  plate,  the  size  of 

;:^moke  particles  was  obserYed  by  the  optical  microscope.    The  si^e 

3 

distrihubion  of  smoke  and  number  of  smoke  particles  per  unit  m 

were  measiired  by  an  experimental  He-Ne  Gas  LASER  Dust  Monitor. 
2.3  Samples, 

The  behaviour  of  snoke  teen  plastics,  carpets,  furnitures  magr 

take  place  one  of  the  most  iorportant  role  during  building  fire. 
Hence,  in  this  report,  pol^propTlene,  polystyrene  and  the  other 
typical  pifistics  and  those  treated  ones  by  various  fire  retardants 
Here  used  for  test  species  as  follows. 

1)  Polypropylene  (PP)  and  fire  retarded  one  (PR-PP)  with  30 
parts  of  bromine  {2,3-dibromo-pentabromophenyl  ether)  and 
SbgO^  in  various  Sb/X  weight  ratio  from  1/9  to  1/1* 

2)  Polystyrene  (PST)  and  fire  retarded  one  (FR-P8T)  with  Br^-f 
BBrg. 

3)  Phenol  resin  end  fire  retarded  one  vith  7.5  V%  of  TCP. 
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k)    Beech  and  J  -ray  irradiation  W.P.C  treated  by  Vinyliden 
Dichloride  on  the  basis  of  beech* 
2«li  Smoke  Behayiour  irom  fire  Retarded  Haterials. 

The  extinction  coefficient  from  PST  and  pl^ood  representing 
a  typical  plastic  and  wooden  aiaterials  were  showed  in  Fig.  32 
under  the  various  hot-bath  temperatvuces  respectively.  Those 
naterials  represented  clearly  coaibustioa  modes  from  oxidative 
themsl  decoa^sition  process  to  flaming  coafbustion  process. 
Fire  retarded  wooden  materials  decreased  smoke  and  tended  to 
become  nonecnbustible. 

However,  fire  retarded  materials  based  on  plastics  did  not 
decrease  wacSte  even  if  it  became  flaming  combustion  based  on  the 
original  materials.    In  particular,  polyvinyle  chloride  which  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  fire  retarded  materials  showed  a  linear 
increase  of  the  extinction  coefficient  accoaoanied  with  the  increase 
of  hot-bath  ten^erature.  16} 

The  extinction  coefficient  per  ixoit  area  (C/^)  and  burning  rate  decreased 

in  the  reverse  relation  with  the  amount  of  inorganic  fire  retardants  as 
shoim  in  Fig  33. 

=     log  J  [Dinensionless] 

Vhere  I  is  the  light  path,   lo  and  I  are  intensity  of  light  at 

initial  and  final  stages,  respectively,  V  is  the  volume  of  smoke 
chamber  and  A  is  the  area  of  specimen  heated. 
FR-PP  is  one  of  plastic  materials  which  shows  clear  flatting  and 
smoldering  combustion.    The  extinction  coefficient  from  these 
materials  was  illustrated  in  Fig.  3^.    The  wei^t  of  smoke  gene- 
rated troB.  the  same  materials  corresponding  to  a  physical  measure- 
ment were  showed  in  Fig.  3^  under  the  various  hot-bath  temperatures. 
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Specific  vei^ts  of  snoke  on  the  basie  of  PP  (Ws/Vspp)  change 

depending  on  the  amount  of  fire  retardant  as  shoved  in  Fig  36. 
However,  from  the  evidence  of  above  results  about  the  specific 
sn^e  eoneeiitration  (Cs/Cspp),  the  increase  of  saoke  eancentraticn 
is  considered  to  show   a  fire  retardant  effect  on  the  micro- 
acopical  observation.    Therefore,  the  optimn  and  effective  aaount 
•of  fire  retardant  may  be  able  to  estimate  as  illustrated  in  Fig,  37. 
lAiile,  a  constant  gasification  factor  is  apparently  defined  at  the 
each  material.    The  correlation  between  the  wei^t  of  smoke  from 
FP  and  PST  and  the  initial  weight  of  saotples  (Wo)  were  illustrated 
in  Fig.  3$,    Moreover,  the  smoke  evDlution  characteristics  of  fire 
retarded  phenol  resin  treated  by  TCP  was  showed  in  Fig  39 • 
The  linear  relationship  between  the  extinction  coefficient  (Ca)  and 
Height  of  saioke  (Vs)  froai  various  fire  retarded  materials  vas 
showed  in  Fig.  kO  (a),  (b},  and  (c). 

The  extinction  coefficient  (Cs)  was  proportional  to  the  -weight  of 
smoke  and  the  initial  weight  of  samples.  l6),  18) 
Kowerar,  the  extinction  coefficient  (Cs)  is  expressed  as  a  function 
of  the  scattering  cross  section  area,  nimiber  of  particles  and  the 
scattering  coefficient.   Weight  of  snoke  is  exactly  ^qtressed  as  a 
function  of  nunber,  volume  and  density  of  smoke  pax>ticles.  18),  19) 
Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  measure  the  size  of  smoke  particles 
and  nun3>er  of  particles  and  to  evaluate  the  scattering  coefficient 
as  a  function  of  color  of  smoke  and  sise  of  particles. 

Correlation  smong  the  Sise,  Dumber  of  Staoke  and  Optical  anoke 
Concentration, 
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The  utility  of  fire  ret  ardent  for  naterlals  vas  already  estimated 
Aram  the  increase  of  the  extinction  coefficient  in  the  smoke 
chanber.    Fron  the  infonnation  of  the  optical  microscopic  obser- 
vation, the  size  of  smoke  particles  from  fire  retarded  materials 
vas  recognized  to  become  smaller  than  that  from  the  untreated 
materials.     16),  20) 

For  exaaqple*  the  correlation  betveen  the  mean  surface  volume 
diameter  of  sooke  ff oo  FP  and  FR-PF  and  the  mean  scattering  co- 
efficient estimated  from  the  folloving  relati<Mi  on  the  basis  of 
the  optical  microscopic  observation  vas  illustrated  in  Fig.  Ul{a). 

16),  18),  20). 


:  Diameter  of  smoke  particles  (m) 

:  ffumber  of  smoke  particles  (-} 

K.  :  Scattering  coefficient  of  each  particle  (-) 

£    :  Mean  scattering  coefficient  (-) 

m   :  Relative  refractive  index  (-) 

V    :  Volume  of  smoke  chamber  (m^) 
s 

f  I  Density  of  particles    (gr/m  } 

F    :  Shape  factor  (F"l}  as  spherical  particles  (-) 
From  the  same  analysis  of  smoke  particles,  the  correlation  between 
the  sise  of  pairticles  and  nera  bcattering  coefficient  vas  obtained 

in  the  same  oder  of  value  as  showed  in  rig.  41(b).    The  nice  coin- 
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cidence  of  mean  scattering  coefficent  for  the  size  parameter  on 
the  hasls  of  mean  surface  volume  diameter  of  aooke  particles  vas 

recognized.    l6).  Id),  19 )t  20) 

A  size  of  sniblEe  particles  firam  fire  retarded  naterials  became 

bigger  by  the  coagulation  to  be  proportional  to  the  number  of 

particles  at  the  eai^lier  stage  of  generation  hr  Smolncb  Owski  relation. 
Hcnrever,  after  this,  the  groirth  of  siBOke  paiiiicles  was  inhaibited 
by  an  electrostatic  force,  so  it  vas  considered  that  the  extinction 
coefficient  frcai  fire  retarded  materials  increase  it  in  the  smoke 
chamber.  l6)    The  above  behaviour  of  smoke  particles  was  recognized 
by  the  aging  of  size  distribution  of  smoke  particles  using  the  previous 
LASER  Dust  Hbnitor.  19)    The  time  dependent  changes  of  smoke  concen- 
tration tram  PP  and  FH-PP  in  the  smoke  chamber  vas  shoved  in  Fig  hZ, 
Dhe  aging  of  the  sixe  distribution  of  smoke  particles  and  nuniber  of 
particles  from  PP  and  FR-PP  at  the  various  sampling  time  was  obtained 
bgr  the  LASER  Dust  Monitor  as  illustrated  in  Fig  U3(a)  and  (b), 
respectively. 

In  comparison  the  aging  of  smoke  particles  of  PP  vith  FR-PP, 
the  smoke  from  FR-PP  vas  distinctly  recognised  the  inhibitira  of 
the  growth  of  smoke  particles  under  the  smouldering  was  recog- 
nised in  the  lower  oaqrsen  partial  pressure  of  the  atooosphor* 
16).  20),  21) 

Mechanism  of  Effect  of  Fire  Retardant 

The  eonsuiption  meiAanisum  of  fire  retardant  was  pursued  by  the 
detection  of  HBr  in  gas  phase  and  by  a  chemical  X-ray  analysis 
for  the  smokes  and  residues  in  solid  phase* 
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Aa  illustrated  in  Fig.  UU(a}  and         the  released  amount  of 
HBr  detected  in  gas  phase  (W^^    ^^^)  showed  the  camplicated 
cbEUiges  accompaoyinK  with  the  increase  of  the  initial  weight  of 
Br  in  the  sanrple  (Wo.  Br)  for  PP-dihrooopropylpenta'bronophenylether- 
Sb^O^  and  illustrated  its  maximum  of  Sb/X  ratio  at  ca.  1/k  and 
1/3  with  N^>^  of  ^0  mg  and  170  mg  per  unit  weight  of  samples 
W^,  respectively.    On  the  other  hand,  the  released  amount  of  Br 
detected  in  the  smoJ^e,  most  HBr  was  adsorbed  onto  smoke  and  partly 
conibined  with  8b »  and  increased  linearily  aeccnipanying  with 
irrespective  of  the  change  of  Sb/X  ratio  as  illustrated  in  Fig. 
U(a}  22) 

Hoirever.  Sb  detected  in  the  smoke  (Wg,  3^^^^)  behaved  differently 

from  .    The  linear  increase  of  VU.       .    was  observed  for 


the  series  of  FB-FP  at  the  definite  Sb/Z  ratio  of  ca.  1/3. 

  .     from  the  series  of  FR-PP  with  variation  of  Sb/X  ratios 

Sb, smoke 

from  1/9  to  1/1  showed  a  naxianm  at  Sb/Z  ratio  of  ca.  1/3 
accompanying  with  the  increase  of  the  Sb/Z  ratio  as  illiutrated 
in  Fig.  kkih)  and  (c).    This  suggested  that  Sb  was  released  from 
the  sample  only  in  the  font  of  SbBr^,  iifaile  Br  was  released  in  the 
form  of  HBr  and  SbBr^  via  multiple  reaction  cycles  among  SbgO^i 
SbOBr,  Sb^0^2>  Sb^Oj^Br,  SbStt*^  and  HBr.  22) 
Following  reaction  sdieme  as  illustrated  In  Fig.      was  suggested 
by  these  evidences  and  by  taking  into  consideration  of  the  results 
of  Z<»ray  diffraction  analysis  on  the  form  of  Sb  remained  in  the 
residue  (Sb^O^,  SbOBr,  Sbj^O^Brg,  etc.  23))  and  on  the  products  of 
the  model  reaction  of  ^2^3         BBr  at  the  hot  bath  teoperatiore 
of  UOO'C. 

By  the  sane  method,  the  consumption  mechanisum  of  phosphate  in  fire 
retarded  phenol  resin  is  being  pursured. 
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2.7   C(«r«l«tloii  "betveen  Conbustion  Paraaeters  and  Staoke-load. 

!rhe  rerrerBe  relation  betveen  the  saoke  coaceatration  (Cs)  from 
tHe  FR-FP  and  the  heat  release  in  gas  phase  vas  Illustrated  in 

Fig.  U6.    9),  21)     This  relation  was  generally  known  as  Burgess 

Relationahip.    The  role  of  HBr  gas  is  to  inbibite  flatting  eonihus- 

tion  in  gas  phase  or  reaction  interface  and  to  he  cycled  success- 
fully Br  eonrpounds  in  solid  phase  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  US.  - 
The  ebaracteristies  of  eanbustion  bdunriour  about  the  fire 

retarded  materials  was  arranged  as  the  linear  relation  of  the 

extinction  coefficient  (Cs)  per  unit  vei^t  loss  and  Ca  unit 
weight  loss.    2U),  25)     As  showed  in  Pig.  Ut,  the  constant 
gasification  factor  under  the  saouldering  and  flaodng  combustion 
vas  also  recognised  from  the  dynaaie  analysiB.  l6) 

Therefore,  the  smoke-lpad  from  materials  was  evaluated  by  the 
inclination  angle  or  the  snoke  wei^t  coefficient  obtained  firan 

the  above  analysis. 

The  extinction  coefficient  is  proportional  to  the  veight-loss. 
Hence*  the  linear  relationship  between  burning  rate  of  sanples  and 

smoke  released  rate  will  be  obtained  when  mean  relative  refraction 
indoc  and  scattering  coefficient  are  constant  <ur  the  changes  of 

those  depending  on  time  is  negligiblly  small  during  combustion 

process.    The  co-relation  among  the  released  rate  of  weie^t  of 

dV  Nax 
smoke f  (1-f)  and  mwTiwiim  extinction  coefficient  C  „  vere 

at  s 

summarized  in  Fig  U8.    Therefore,  it  was  considered  that  the 
follofring  relation  would  be  discribed,  16)»  20) 


^Max 
T3 


15vs    "  dfHi 


17  d?Ni 


f     :  Gasification  factor  (-)• 
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Dys    '  Mean  Volume  surface  diameter  (-) 
T3     t  Time-lag  for  sooke  evolution  (sec) 

2.6    Correlation  between  Oxygen  Partial  Pressure  in  the  Atmosphere  and 
Smoke  ConcentratioQ. 

The  correlation  between  the  oxygen  paartica  pressure  in  eonbustion 
air  and  smoke  concentration  have  l>een  pursued  for  the  connection 
f^om  the  study  of  material-level  to  the  one  of  conqEtartment  fire. 
From  the  results  of  the  aging  of  smoke  particles  under  the  various 
ooqrgen  partial  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  smoke  c<»icentration 
tToat  materials  enhanced  generally.    The  evidence  of  the  above 
consideration  was  recognized  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  49. 
The  changes  of  the  smoke  concentration  measured  "fay  the  extinction 
coefficient  were  illustrated  in  Fig  50.    19)    It  was  known  that  air- 
fUel  ratio  ft>r  combustion  in  a  fire  room  was  small  in  actual  fires. 
Therefore,  the  smoke  generated  from  building  materials  in  the  room 
without  openings  increase  vexy  much. 

The  above  problems  have  been  studied  in  different  sections. 
Finally,  the  many  studies  on  the  smoke-load  of  the  various 
building  materials  will  be  necessaxy  to  obtain  the  opticsil 
smoke-load  for  the  smoke  control  technology. 

la  particular,  it  is  convenient  that  those  informations  are  summa- 
rised as  the  weight  of  smoke  or  weight-loss  vs  smoke  ratio,  burning 
rate  vs  initial  weight  of  saa^les  and  burning  rate  vs  smoke  con- 
centration from  the  various  materials  by  a  test  furnace  modifying 
full  scale  fires. 
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Fig.  1   Anpactor  for  sitapling  of  snoke  particles 


Pig.  2   Apparatus  for  neasurement  of  ligtit  scattering. 
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Fig.  3  Apparatus  for  particle  size  measurenent 
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Fig.  k   Test  a^wratus 
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Fig.  5    Ion  ]iiol)ility  coimter 

inside  diameter  of  outer  electrode:  65.8011 
outside  diameter  of  inner  electrode:  50.7mm 
length  of  first  or  second  inner  electrode:  k^Onrn 
or  l^Omiii,  respectively 
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Fig.  6    An  Experimental  apparatus  for  production  of  smoke 
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Fig.  9    Relation  between  C  and  W 
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Fig.  10   Relation  between  C  and  V 
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Fig.  11    Arrheniiis  plot  of  cellulosic  materials 
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Fig.  12    Rate  of  smoke  generation  accrding  to  empirical 

formulae 


Pig.  13   Particle  size  distribution  of  smoldering  vood  smoke 

(Heating  temp.  500  "C). 

Cc.:  Initial  smoke  density  in  smoke  chamber 
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Pig.  16    Changing  of  the  Z  value  at  various  furnace  temperatures 
in  the  atnosphere  of  0.2  of  ojcygen  partial  pressure 
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Fig,  17    Changing  cf  the  Z  value  at  various  furnace  temperatures 
in  the  atmosphere  of  0.1  of  oxygen  partial  pressure 
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Pig.  18   Changing  of  the  Z  value  at  various  furnace  temperatures 

in  the  atmosphere  of  0.1  and  0.2  of  oxygen  partial  pressure 
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Fig.  19    Size  distribution  measured  by  sedimentation  method 
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The  relative  number  concentration  of  each 
particle  size  is  shown  by  contour  and  shadings, 
(a)  and  (b) :  opened  a  side  wall  of  chamber, 
(c),  (d)  and  (e) :  shutted  closely. 


Ct  indicates  smoke  density  expressed  in  term  of 
extinction  coefflcient  for  natural  logarithm  per 
meter,  and  AK  indicates  the  output  of  combus- 
tion products  analyser.  Same  symbols  used 
throughout  all  figures. 


Fig.  20    Time  variation  of  size  distribution  of  filter  paper 
smoke  measured  with  light  scattering- type  particle 
counter     (Dilution  ratio:  10 ) 
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Fig.  21    Pairticle  size  distribution  to.  nnoke  density 
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Fig.  22    Particle  size  distribution  of  various  smoke  vs.  the 
extinction  coefficient  of  0.1m      (Diluted  by  a  large 
quantity  of  clean  air) 
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Fig.  23   Effect  of  smoke  density  to  particle  8i«e  distribution 
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Fig.  2h    Relation  between  smoke  density  and  the  percentage  of 
the  number  of  particles  0.3?       in  diameter  to  total 
number  of  smoke  particles 
open  symbols    :  the  vaJ-ues  for  fresh  smoke 
solid  symbols  :  those  for  af^  smoke 
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burning  condition:  filter  paper  300*C 
open  symbol:  positive-charged  particles 
solid  symbols:  negative-charged  particles 
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Fig.  25    Variation  of    number  concentration  (width  of  +  10?  of 
the  diameter)      n  with  time  and  smoke  density 
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Fig.  26    Dynamic  size  spectrum 

The  number  concentration  of  positive-or  negative-charged 
particles  measured  is  shown  by  contour  and  shadings  in 
the  same  figure. 
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Relation  between  smoke  extinction  coefficient  (Cg) 
and  hot -bath  temperature  in  various  samples. 

Relation  between  smoke  generation  per  unit  area  (Cj^) 
and  added  amount  pf  NHi,Br,  where 

Ti  Plywood;  using  meiamine  resin  as  the  adheisive  agent. 
T2  Plywood;  using  urea  resin  as  the  adheisive  agent. 
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T8^ble  2    Smoke  particle  elimination  ratio  after  above  5^m,  lyim, 
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DEIECIIOM  AKD  SMOKE  PBOPSaiUS  SESSICM 


Bukowiia.-lfalholl<iid  PtMMtatlon 


Hknda:    I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Bukowakl  to  talk  to  us  about  "Datactlon  and  Sneka  Properties.' 
I  would  like  to  ask  what  Is  the  standard  In  the  United  States  on  Figure  15.    I  see  on  the 
Anerlcan  aide  you  bava  a  figure  of  4  natera.    Id  Japan  I  think  It 'a  about  1.5.    I  vould  llkft 
to  kaov,  what  is  tba  staadavd—lf  you  hava  any  such  standacds.    It's  albout  Flgura  15  froa 
jDut  prasantatton. 

Mulbolland;    .....tbara  ara  no  nnobara  bava  

Handa:     Dr.  Bukowskl  has  the  A  oteter  figure.     In  Japan  It's  1.3  meters;  but  what  is  Che 
Ao^rican  standard  that  Is  used  In  getting  the  air  velocity  at  the  tine  when  the  units  for 
the  (cannot  dlstingulsb)  dagraa?    Now  what  would  be  tha  distance  theze2   What  baa  been 
developed  here? 

Mulbollandt    I'n  afraid  I  don't  know  that  one. 

B^jkowski:     We've  got  various  detector  design  theorlf s .     The  formulas  from  Litton  quantify  the 

range  of  convectlve  air  flow  through  the  sensing  chamber  for  which  ionization  theory  holds. 
This  will  be  a  function  of  the  outer  eaelomre  4««ign  and  the  sbell  deslpi  of  Che  ehmber  It- 
ealf  so  this  will  ymrj  from  detector  design  to  detector  design. 

MHlhellend:   Professor  Banda.  ara  you  asking*  "Is  thert  a  specified  girflow  At  which  the 
ioaisation  detectors  ere  tested  in  tiie  U.S.T" 

Hand*:  Yes. 

Mulholland:    I  see. 

Bukowakl:    The  aaxiaua  air  velocity  used  in  the  detector  teatlng  is  150  ft/min. 
Bands:   Uhet  is  that  In  tens  of  neter? 

Mnlbollaad:   about  three-quartera  of  a  «ater  par  aaeond.  .75. 

Handa:     Is  the  aerosol  used,  paratfini     ^at  is  it  based  on  (that  figure)?    Is  it  aerosol? 

Bukowskl:    That  Is  the  aaroaol  used  in  tbe  Undexwriters '  Laboratory  test  which  Is  the 

smoldering  cotton  lanp-vlck. 

Hetanebat  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  Mr.  Bukowskl  about  the  obscuration  nater.  On 
the  average,  et  MBS  in  tbe  Vlre  Detection  Group,  the  nater  thet  baa  been  uaed  here  and  the 

ones  that  are  used  by  the      i<  "  c  Generator  Group,  I  think  that  the  same  kind  of  meter  has 
been  uaed.    But  what  is  the  relationship  between  thoaa  two  metera?    In  fire  research  I  see 
that  there  ie  e  handicap  in  using  a  different  kind  of  aeter.    I  personelly  think  that  if 
the  same  fl-etera  are  not  used,  T  think  that  there  is  a  handicap  being  experienced.    Mr.  GrosSi 
I  think,  used  a  voltage  of  134  volts.    I  think  you  used  1.5.    I  think  it  was  a  very  small 
one.    I  would  like  to  know  if  you  check  or  exchange  opinions  between  the  two  groups  on  what 
kind  of  an  electric  current  hea  been  uaed  in  the  different  research  gveupa. 

Bukowskl:    Yes,  I  agree  completely  with  Dr.  Uatanabe's  coments.    We  have  just  recently 
developed  the  extinction  photoneter  which  I  nentioned  end  we  are  hoping  that  all  the  organi- 
sations in  this  country  and  around  the  world  would  consider  this  Inatnnent  for  theae  appli- 
cations.    All  of  the  work  done  In  the  detection  area  now  uses  this  meter  design,  and  we  hOpe 
to  change  the  netara  uaed  In  the  other  groupa  within  tbe  Bureau  to  this  daaign,  alao. 

Rockett:     Tn  relation  to  this  question,  T  would  like  to  emphasize  that  rl  e-  work  of  Mulholland 
makes  it  very  dear  that  in  using  any  broad  spectrum  meter  which  measures  total  obacuration 
only»  the  tesults  will  be  eztranely  conplicated  to  interpret  if  you  do  not  kaov  the  epectrel 
•transfer  function  of  the  meter  and  if  you  don't  Vnow  "something  about  the  smoke  that  you're 
measuring.    Without  some  kind  of  smoke  distribution  knowledge  it  is  very  difficult  to  make 
any  neanlngful  eonpariaon  between  theae  Instrumente. 
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Chalkent    I  would  like  to  make  a  comDent  with  regard  to  the  use  of  any  smoke  detector  and 
tbla  relates  to  the  phcnoneiui  of  being  able  to  detect  the  desired  thing  «hlch  la  a  fire  at 
a  very  early  stage.    Here,  we  have  to  be  concerned  with,  not  so  tnuch  sensitivity  in  the  true 
aense,  but  the  signal  to  noise  ratio  and  have  a  device  which  is  quite  sensitive  but  may  false 
alaxn  at  a  very  hl^  vate  doe  to  atmospherle  particles  and  particles  hanrlag  nothing  to  do 
with  the  thing  that  they're  trying  to  measure.   And  at  this  point*  I'a  not  sure  any  of  the 
discussion  I  heard  was  given  to  that  point* 

Hands:     On  Figures  16  and  17.     These  concern  the  t\to  Figures  15  and  17.     Figure  17  ts  on  the 
scattering  angle.    The  dotted  broken  line  on  the  bottom  of  that  figure.     I  would  like  to  ask 
if  this  is  a  flickered  line.    Is  this  the  actual  light  collecting  angle?    I  would  like  to 
know  what  is  the  actual  light  collecting  angle  in  this  case? 

Bukowskl:     In  this  diagram  the  data  was  calculated  for  Mie  theory  and  this  is  the  solid  line; 
and  the  dotted  line  is  the  comparison  with  the  calculated  defraction-refraction-reflection 
conponents  at  various  angles.    It's  basically  all  calculated  data» 

Hands:    What  is  the  actual  light  collecting  angle? 

Bukowskl:   All  of  the  different  angles  in  the  range  shown  were  used  in  the  calculetion. 

Randa:    I  think  there  Is  a  elsunderstanding.     I  would  like  to  explain  further.    I'm  not 

talking  about  the  observation  angle.    I  would  like  to  know  what  is  t^f^  artual  light  collect* 
ing  angle,  not  the  observed  collecting  angle.    Can  you  give  me  what  chat  is? 

Mulholland:    I'm  not  sure  I  understand.    Figure  17  is  a  theoretical  calculation  and  I  guess 
your  question  is,  in  doing  the  theoretical  calculation,  what  range  of  angles  do  they  average 
for  each  of  these  points?   Is  that  your  <|ue8tlon? 

Randa:  Tea. 

Mulholland:    And  I  think  the  answer  is  that  Dick  and  I  don't  know,  in  this  calculation,  what 
range  of  angles  were  averaged  to  get  this  curve.    Dick,  do  you  know^ 

Bukowskl:    No.    This  is  not  NBS  data.    This  was  taken  from  a  book  on  aerosol  properties. 
Bands;    Thank  you  very  much. 

Watanabe:    There  was  a  question  from  the  American  side  for  snioke  detectors.    If  you  look  at 
smoke  detectors  fron  a  person  who  is  selling  such  things,  I  think  he  said  that  it  is  soae- 
thing  In  the  area  of  signal  to  noise  ratio.    In  the  case  of  Japan,  we  think  that  the  standard 
of  the  heat  system  Is  about   . 5  to  1 .     In  the  case  of  smoke  detectors  this  becomes  SN,  S  to  N. 
Signal  to  noise  becomes  very  bad.    However,  I  think  that  it  should  be  taken  Co  about  3.1. 
The  ratio  of  signal  and  noise  should  be  about  3  to  1  nlnlimfB.    That  means  that  If  It's  too 
sensitive,  in  Japan,  If  there  are  many  detectors  in  one  building  then  there  arc  cases  of 
false  alarms.    This  is  my  opinion  that  was  expressed  earlier  on  smoke  to  noise  ratio. 

Chalken:     T  concur  with  that,  and  that  was  the  point  T  was  trying  to  bring  up.     I  would  like 
to  say  that  Figure  17  in  the  KBS  paper  may  be  a  good  example  of  part  of  the  problem.  One 
would  say  from  looking  at  this  flgxire  that  you  would  perhaps  like  to  look  et  the  light 
scattering  In  the  forward  direction  since  It  haa  the  highest  scattering  tendency  coefficient. 
The  little  experience  I've  had  with  forward  angle  scattering  is  that — that  Is  the  area  where 
background  scattering  from  your  optical  system  is  also  the  greatest  and  find  It  is  sometimes 
better  to  discriminate  the  signala  by  going  to  side  angle  scattering  or  even  back-scattering. 

Jin:     I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  Mr.  Mulholland.     In  Figure  17,  you  said  these  were 
calculated  values.    Are  these  values  calculated  based  on  actual  burning?    I  have  done  some 
kind  of  experlaents  that  are  very  similar  and,  according  to  my  eaqperlnents  In  the  esse  of 
flaming  and  smoldering,  T  have  seen  a  big  difference  between  the  two  cages.     And  T  think  that 
this  is  also  related  to  the  sensitivity  of  photoelectric  detectors.    I  would  like  to  know  if 
3fOu  have  compared  the  values  in  the  case  of  smoldering  fires  and  f lasting  flrea.   Do  you  aee 
any  alBllarltles  or  do  you  sw  «  big  difference  between  the  two  values  of  the  two  eases? 
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Mulholland:     First,  for  clarlf lcation~Is  Dr.  Jin  refcrrtrg  tr  Figure  17?    Figure  17  Is  not 
for  smoke  aerosol.    It's  for  water  droplets  so  that  the  effect  of  the  Imaginary  part  of  the 
Mfraetlve  Indoc  froa  a  black  soot  mwke  to  a  traaaparent  anoke  la  not  Indlcatad.   Thla  le 
Just  water  drops  which  hava  bo  abaorptlen  eeaffldent  (Inaglnary  part  of  rafraetiva  Indax 

ia  zero) . 

Jlas    I  would  like  to  know  If  70V  hava  tha  raaulta  from  actual  exparlaants  that  you  cod- 
dttctad  on  different  waterlals. 

MulhollAnd:    My  colleague,  Tom  Lee,  has  some  data  at  30*,  60*.  90* »  120*.  and  150"  for 
aookaa  sanaratad  at  various  altuatlona.    It  haa  not  baen  a  eoBprahanolva  study.   Parhapa  I 
aheuld  lat  igr  collaagua  coaaant  on  tha  problaw. 

Lee)    If  you  will  talk  to  ua  later  we'll  ba  glad  to  explain  thla  work.   Ua  do  hava  data* 

Jin:    I  have  some  data,  also.    However,  my  data  is  In  Japanese.    So  perhaps  we  cannot  discuss 
it  directly  but  I  would  like  to  eiiichanga  data  with  you. 

lockett:    For  the  rest  of  the  group's  information,  the  neasores  in  gathering  polarised  light 
in  the  parallel  and  perpendicular  planes  for  a  variety  of  angles  we  have  data  on  the  acattarad 
intensity  on  the  two  types  of  polarized  light  for  a  limited  nuiri>er  of  angles. 

Hands:     On  Figure  24,  in  the  evaluation  chamber  what  Is  the  maximum  wind  velocity  in  the 
United  States  when  you  use  this?    What  is  the  aaxinun  wind  velocity  in  your  researches? 

Bukowaklt    150  ft/nln.    3/4  aeter/aac. 

Watanabe:    In  Mr.  Biikowakl's  presentation,  I  was  not  able  to  follow  it  completely.    If  there 

is  less  radiation  source,  did  you  say  that  there  is  less  sensitivity?    When  we  see  the 
researches  In  Japan,  I  think  that  sensitivity  increases.    10      .    The  problem  is  the  ratio 
between  10  and  AI.     If  10  is  less  then  sensitivity  Increases.     I  have  seen  such  a  reverse 
relation  so  I  would  like  to  make  this  point  clear  because  in  your  presentation  I  understood 
that  Its  aenaltlvlty  decreaaee.    However,  In  ay  «cperlence  Ita  aenaltlvlty  Increaaea. 

Bukowski:    Our  experience  is  similar  to  yours.    As  the  source  strength  is  lowered,  the  sensi- 
tivity Increases;  but  thla  ouet  ba  balanced  agalnat  tha  problem  of  electrical  nolaa  and 
axtemal  Influencaa  aa  the  ehaaiiar  current  la  dacraaaad  to  saallar  walues. 

Handa:    On  Figure  26,  the  curve  on  thla  figure  is  something  spectacular!    For  values  of  over 
1.2  microns  and  if  coagulation  is  present,  I  think  that  perhaps  there  ia  another  peak  if  wa 
compare  this  figure  to  Figure  30.    Do  you  have  any  detailed  researches  that  have  been  made 
in  this  respect?    If  you  compare  the  results  in  Figure  26  and  Figure  30,  I  would  like  to  know 
if  there  is  another  curve  or—in  thla  kind  of  concentration— that  there  waa  no  auch  kind  of 
coagulation  preeentT   Did  such  coaguletlon  take  place  In  thla  kind  of  cooeentratlonT    la  that 
why  there  is  no  more  curve — an  additional  peak? ••«• tl'a  not  criticising  your  raaearchaa  at 
all.    It's  Just  a  question  I  had  in  mind. 

Mulholland :     Professor  Handa  askefJ       f^nod  question.     In  Figure  27  and  also  those  in  reduced 
form  in  Figure  28  the  size  distrlbutlun  is  determined  for  particle  sizes  up  to  1  micrometer. 
We  do  not  have  data  for  the  particle  data  for  particle  sisea  greater  than  1  alcroaeter.  We 
have  difficulty  using  the  optical  particle  counter  which  aaturates  at  higher  cottcantratlon. 
We  would  be  very  Interested  in  your  raaulta  for  particle  alsea  larger  than  1  alcroaeter  In 
finding  out  whether  or  not  tha  reduced  else  dlatrlbutlon  la  unlvaraal. 

Mlyaaa:   Ws  hava  about  10  alnutaa  aora  for  quastlofia  and  anawara,    I  would  lite  to  take  up 
one  mora  queatlon  froa  tha  Japanaaa  aide  to  that  praaantatlon  Mr.  Jin. 

Jin  I   On  Flgora  24  you  uaad  a  punfc-typa  of  Ineansa  and  you  hava  aald  that  reproducibility 

was  very  good*    Do  you  think  that  this  is  the  best  way  to  nnVe  research  so  that  we  can  pre- 
vent fires  In  fire  research?    I  would  like  to  know  it  the  usage  of  this  incense  type 
atlck  la  tha  beat  way,  the  aoat  appropriate  way  for  resaareih.  In' fire  reaaareh* 
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Bukowskl:    We  feel  Chat  the  punk  method  Is  a  good  method  Id  the  present  but  It  also  suffers 
from  many  of  th*  flam  of  othsr  eonbuBtlon  generated  mcosoIs.    We  fMl  that  the  optlnm 

tnethr^d  of  rteneratlng  test  aerosols,  particularly  In  small  scale  tests  such  as  this,  Is  the 
mechanically  generated  artificial  aerosol.     Tliesc  artificial  aerosols  will  give  us  much  less 
variation  of  the  basic  aerosol  parameters  than  any  combustion  generated  aerosol  could.  The 
cotton  lanp  vlck,  for  exanpla,  used  by  Underwriters '  Laboratories  In  this  country  has  a 
severe  problem  vlth  moisture.    The  cotton  being  very  hygroscopic,  the  aerosol  changes  con- 
siderably with  very  small  fluctuations  of  the  relative  humidity.    While  the  punk  sticks  are 
less  hyperscoplc,  thay  still  suffer  from  problems  in  variations  in  density  from  punk  stick 
to  punk  etlck  and  also  our  net  knowing  from  nhat  tkey  are  actually  made. 
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Benjamin:     I  was  struck  by  the  large  difference  in  sales  between  photoelectric  and  ionlM- 
tion  detectors  and  I'm  wooderinft,  no.  1*  if  you  have  any  reason  for  this?    The  second 
queaclon  I  would  ask  is  whethar  you  £««1  tba  anount  of  data  Cor  the  photoelectric  does 
glva  a  basis  for  conparlson  of  the  two  detectors? 

Watanabe:    Thank  you  so  nuch  for  your  question.    There  are  not  too  nany  photoelectric 

detectors  In  Japan.     First  of  all,  there  Is  the  question  of  patent.     There  are  various 
patents  existing  for  the  detectors  for  fire  prevention  and  the  patent  problem  seems  to 
interfere  with  the  effective  sales  of  such  detectors  being  installed.    The  second  reason 
is  that  the  photoelectric  t^-pe  has  not  been  mass  produced  In  Japan,  therefore  it  is  more 
costly  than  the  ionization  type  detectors.    As  for  the  second  question  regarding  the  datdf 
there  are  abut  5,000  reports  of  false  alama  iust  taking  place  In  my  demonstrator  today. 
In  Japan  the  fires  defense  agency  is  rather  powerful  and  they  do  have  a  large  influence 
and  therefore  If  they  try  to  exart  thalr  Influence  then  we  can  collect  aore  data»  so  ve 
have  about  5»000  reporta  concerning  the  false  alax«. 

.  Banjaadn:    I  observed  In  the  paper  of  Dr.  Watanabe  that  there  ware  only  112  reports  of 
the  photoelectric  typa. 

Watanabe:    I  feel  that  is  quite  a  considerable  nunber  of  falsa  alarm  in  order  to  look 

into  the  causes  of  the  false  alarm.     If  you  can  see  the  figure  which  is  cited  in  the  report, 
the  number  of  detectors  already  being  installed  amount  to  3  million,  the  main  body  of  data 
la  about  70,000  detectora. 

Elnhorn:     I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  Dr.  Watanabe.     Do  you  have  Information  as  to 
irtiethar  the  nuid>er  of  false  alarats  increase  over  a  period  of  tine— '3,  4,  or  S  yeara? 

Watanabe:    There  is  sone  data  for  1972.    The  figure  for  1972  Is  for  the  products  which  were 

manufactured  right  after  the  smoke  deteccors  were  developed  and  therefore  there  were  more 
false  alarms  and  more  failures  for  those  which  were  newly  marketed.    However,  in  Japan  that 
type  of  new  introduction  type  of  failure  decreases  as  time  paesea.    It  reaebee  a  certain 
stage  where  there  won't  he  that  much  increase  or  decreaf^e  in  the  nunbcr  of  failures.  I 
feel  that  the  detectors  should  be  ctaintalned.    The  maintenance  should  be  conducted  before  we 
have  revised  the  standards  for  the  maintenance.    I  have  felt  that  at  least  once  a  year  there 
should  be  a  checking  conducted  for  detectors  so  that  would  eittlude  the  ones  that  are  not 
operative. 

Elnhorn:  Do  you  have  any  studies  or  information  pertaining  to  fire  injury?  If  an  alarm  went 
off  -  failed  to  go  off,  as  compared  to  if  there  had  been  no  alarm?  How  effective  In  reducing 
loss  of  life  or  serious  injury?   Can  you  cooneat  on  this  type  of  information? 

Watanabe:    Thank  you*    Perhaps  during  the  course  of  discussion  on  the  building  system  we 

might  go  Into  that  area.     Of  course  It  Is  only  a  part  of  the  research  that  T  have  boon  con- 
ducting in  this  field.     Regarding  the  fire  detector,  we  have  taken  into  account  4,000  incidents 
and  we  looked  into  the  effectiveness  of  the  detectors  based  on  these  A, 000  incidents.  However 
this  research  Is  still  in  progress  and,  therefore,  I  might  not  be  able  to  give  you  the  detailed 
figures.    But  roughly  speaking  for  those  buildings  with  the  fire  detectors  about  lOf  of  the 
incidents  have  failed  to  delect:  Llie  fire,   that  Is,   the  detector  did  not  go  off.     The  discovery 
of  the  fire  Is  not  limited  to  the  detector.    Human  detectors  are  also  one  of  the  means  of 
detecting  a  fire  and,  therefore,  when  we  look  at  the  fire  system  we  have  to  take  into  consider- 
ation not  only  tiie  mechanical  detector  but  also  the  human  detector.     Although  there  has  been  a 
10%  failure  it  does  not  mean  that  there  would  be  10%  more  injury  or  10%  more  damages  done 
because  of  the  fire. 

Handa:     I  would  like  to  add  a  few  words  to  the  presentation.      At  the  initial  stage  of  the 

development  there  are  of  course  more  failures  in  the  case  of  the  ionization  type  as  far  as 

I  have  found  out.  Unlike  In  the  United  States  you  have  a  good  ineulatlon.  For  Inatance  there 
la  a  Bydeaol  Cosipany.    There  has  not  been  that  type  of  material  in  Japan.    Japan  has  very  high 
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himldlty  and  thbeprotectloo  for  the  MOSFET  has  not  been  appropriate  and  therefore  there  has 

been  a  lot  of  failure  ac  the  beginning.     I'm  doing  work  in  the  semiconductor  area  on  MOSFET' s 
and  all  these  electronic  companies  use  the  Hydesol  material  for  Insulation  and  this  has  more 
or  less  stabilised  the  detector;  but  until  we  start  nanufacturlng  that  naterial  for  insula- 
tion we  have  nore  eases  for  failure  or  false  alarnu 

Bukowaki;    I  have  a  question  for  Dr.  Uatanaba.    In  his  presentation  he  mentioned  that  the 
rate  of  false  alarm  for  photoelectric  detectors  was  greater  when  they  used  incandescent  lamps. 
Does  this  nean  that  In  Japan  a  lanp  failure  of  an  Incandescent  lamp  results  in  a  false  alarm 
of  the  system? 

Rockett:    You  had  a  correlation  of  false  alarms  against  the  time  of  day,  %^leh  I  believe 

peaked  very  strongly  at  around  S  o'clock  in  the  inorning.     Have  you  examined  behavlOCSl  pat~ 
terns  that  would  explaia  why  this  strong  peak  would  occur  at  this  time  of  day? 

Uatanabe:     Electrically  speaking,  all  the  electrical  appliances  start  worklnc;  around  8  o'clock. 
For  instance,  at  the  department  store  all  the  lights  go  on  at  8  o'clock  and  this  will  create 
noise.    Further,  there  Is  the  fresh  air  being  Introduced  before  the  human  beings  start  moving 
around  or  at  the  outset  of  putting  on  the  heaters  and  other  air  conditioning  facilities  which 
would  Introduce  very  tiny  dust.    Perhaps  this  would  be  one  of  the  reasons.    Therefore,  at  the 
time  when  people  Start  moving  around  this  particular  human  behavior  seems  to  trigger  more 
false  alarms* 

Mulholland:    In  the  United  States  I  suspect  that  cooking  is  a  significant  contributor  to 
false  alarms.    I  was  looking  through  the  list  of  causes  of  false  alarms  that  Watanabe  has, 
and  found  cooking  to  be  omitted  and  I  wonder  if  that's  because  of  the  different  habits  of 
the  United  States  and  Japan* 

Watanabe:    Within  the  Japanese  figures  about  10. 9X  is  from  cooking  related  factors.    I  think 

there  arc  various  patterns  of  cooking.     First,  what  amount  of  vapor  would  be  released  from 
cooking  or  the  heat — what  amount  from  that  would  be  the  contributing  factor  to  the  false 
alarmf    When  ve  look  Into  these  itemized  causes  it  is  difficult  to  generallce  It  as  Just 

hcing  cooking.     Tlierefore,  because  of  that  fact,  we  liave  conducted  heated  discussion  on  whit 
should  be  the  optimum  cause  of  the  actual  false  alarm.    These  generalized  Items  of  cooking 
have  been  omitted  but  ire  have  to  look  Into  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  false  alarm  rather  than 

ju«?t  giving  the  general  torras  of  cooklnR.     We  have  calculated  the  vapor  which  is  emitted  from 
cooking  and  we  have  also  looked  into  the  iieat  which  is  actually  generated  fron;  cooking. 

Mulholland:  What  is  the  Japanese  distribution  of  detectora  installed  in  offices*  public  build- 
ings, and  private  residences? 

Banda:    First  o£  all,  the  residential  figures  are  very  low.    In  Japan  the  house  Is  smaller 
than  In  the  United  States;  therefore  If  you  cook  at  home  that  would  trigger  the  false  alarm. 

Secondly,   the  Japanese  just  love  hathlng  and  this  practice  does  create  an  enormous  amount  of 
vapor  and  steam,  and  as  well  in  the  cooking  area*  ve  eat  lots  of  Chinese  dishes  and  therefore 
lots  of  grease  deposits  on  the  detector.    Recently  Japan  has  set  a  standard  for  the  residen- 
tial detector.      What  you  have  seen  on  the  slides  are  the  standards  on  the  office  huildtng 
and  on  the  public  facilities  such  as  department  stores,  etc.  where  a  large  number  of  people 
go  In  and  oat.    In  the  case  of  private  residences  the  detector  is  limited  to  the  high-rise 
apartment.    And  this  Is  the  thermal  detector  rather  than  «ny  Other  type  of  detector  that  we 

install  for  the  high-rise  apartment  buildiags. 

Lee:    I  am  interested  in  your  data  on  detector  failure*  you  mentioned  lOZ  of  all  reported 

fires  are  due  to  detector  failure. 

Watanabe:  The  figure  10%  as  1  have  mentioned  earlier  includes  the  human  initiated  error  and 
therefore  as  far  as  the  reliability  of  the  equipment  itself  Is  concerned  we  do  not  take  Into 

consideration  what  kind  of  Interplay  is  seen  between  the  equipment  and  human  aspect  and  whether 
the  equipment  will  work  or  not.    We  just  don't  look  at  the  equipment  itself  when  we  look  at 
the  reliability  of  the  equipment. 

fiukowski:     Is  the  fire  defense  agency  in  Japan  keeping  data  on  failure  rate  of  detectors? 
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Wataaabe:   Are  «a  talking  about  tbe  reliability  portion  of  the  equlpneat  nhen  we  telk  about 
the  failure  rata  or  are  ve  juat  talking  about  the  actual  altuatloa  of  the  alara  not  going 

off? 

WukoHski:    Yea>  the  reliability  of  detectora* 

Vatanabe:    The  fire  defense  agency  has  conducted  the  failure  rate  research  or  the  follov-up 
study  of  the  detectora  which  are  installed  in  areas  which  might  induce  that  type  of  failure 
and  therefore  we  have  that  type  of  fellure.    However,  the  figures  for  the  detectors  which 
were  Influenced  by  environment  which  might  induce  the  failure  we  have  to  really  reduce  or 
bring  it  over  to  the  general  condition  in  order  to  get  more  appropriate  reliability  rate. 
Therefore,  what  kind  of  figure  we  should  take  for  K,  the  function  right,  would  be  quite  a 
problem.    VThen  ve  talk  about  just  the  reliability  as  we  mentioned  by  R's  as  the  humidity 
rate  goes  high  the  failure  rate  would  be  about  4  times  more.    And  therefore  with  regard  to 
the  reliability  forecast  conducted  In  the  United  States,  we  have  to  really  cowpare  our  notes 
regarding  what  type  of  conditions  we  are  ualng  la  order  to  coapare  notas  with  you. 

Blnhom:     Since  our  last  meeting  In  Japan  we  have  studied  epproxlmately  AO  fires  in  the 
Salt  Lake  City  area.    Of  these  40  fires  there  were  IS  cases  where  detectors  were  inetalled 
in  hones*    Of  these  two  were  cooking  fires,  two  were  T7  fires,  and  11  were  cigarette  fires, 

where  the  presence  of  the  detector  actually  awakened  someone  who  had  been  sleeping.     We  feel 
detectors  contributed  in  preventing  injury.    There  were  3  fires  where  there  were  no  detectors 
present,  where  we  think  that  in  2  of  the  3  fires  detectors  would  have  saved  lives.    In  both 
cases  the  fires  were  TV  fires  where  one  or  more  parents  had  gone  to  sleep  and  within  40  to 
50  minutes  the  fire  occured  and  they  smelled  smoke  and  came  downstairs  and  went  back  upstairs 
to  take  the  children  out.    In  the  ease  of  a  double  fatality  the  aether  was  carrying  one 
child  and  the  two  young  ones  following  turned  around  and  she  was  not  able  to  go  back  and 
rescue  them.    And  a  similar  case  happened  where  we  lost  one  life.    We  felt  if  we  had  had  3 
or  4  ■inutes  inre  warning  we  would  not  have  had  a  lose  of  Ufa. 

Vatanabe:    As  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  we  do  not  believe  from  looking  at  the  actual  statis- 
tics that  the  fire  alarm  would  work  perfectly  when  it  is  needed.     The  fire  should  occur 
under  the  normal  conditions  but  it  all  goes  on  under  the  abnormal  conditions  and  under  ab- 
nonial  eoi^ltlons  lots  of  things  happen.    There  is  one  unique  case.    For  Inatance  there  is 
one  person  who  did  not  pay  his  electric  bill,  so  the  electric  company  stopped  the  electric- 
ity but  the  battery  would  be  exhausted  In  3  or  4  days.    And  therefor*  they  used  the  candle- 
light.   This  Bight  create  fire,  so  the  actual  cause  of  the  fire  is  not  normal.    Tbeea  are 
abnormal  situations  which  create  the  fires.    For  Instance  the  cigarette  fire  starts  when 
someone  visits  you  and  leaves  the  cigarette  in  the  places  that  you  would  never  think  of 
leaving  cigarettes.    So  this  is  the  kind  of    environment  where  the  fire  occurs  and  there- 
fore the  lOZ  failure.    If  we  really  look  into  the  details,  the  ultimate  reasons  for  such 
fallurea  are  various  things  that  contribute  to  that  type  of  figure  and  we  cannot  Just  say 
it  failed  lOX  of  the  tlae. 

Hsnda:    Dr.  Watanabe  talks  from  the  supervisory  position  or  the  supervisor  side.    I  talk 

from  the  side  of  the  detector  manufacturing  company.    As  Dr.  Mulholland  pointed  out  earlier, 
cooking  Is  one  of  the  main  factors  In  the  United  States  for  false  alarms.     In  Japan,  until 
recently,  the  law  has  not  stipulated  that  residential  homes  require  snoke  or  fire  detectors. 
However,  in  the  case  of  the  high-rise  residentiel  buildings  or  epartment  buildings,  the 
biggest  single  factor  contributing  to  the  fire  Is  the  cigarette  left  in  the  conference 
rooms.     Including  myself,  we  have  a  fond  taste  for  cigarettes.     For  instance,   if  anyone 
should  loake  a  request  to  hold  a  conference  at  the  fire  defense  agency,  we  request  them  to 
submit  whet  kind  of  detector  they  have  within  the  fecilltles  where  they  hold  conferences. 
However,  as  it  has  been  mentioned  by  Dr.  Watanabe,  we  have  a  biological  sensor  being  a  human 
being  and  therefore  I  don't  think  it  is  asking  too  much  to  ask  for  a  report.    In  the  case  of 
other  high-rise  buildings,  I  an  very  often  asked  by  nsnufaeturing  eoapanles  what  the  etate 
of  affairs  is  at  the  moTnent  or  the  fire  from  the  cleaning  area,  as  well  as  the  top  floor 
restaurants  from  cooking  seem  to  be  the  big  causes  and  therefore  recently  our  thinking 
regarding  the  false  alaxB  has  been  chenglng  and  we  have  been  thinking  along  the  sane  line 
aa  the  United  States,  isore  so  now.    I  am  sure  that  in  the  near  future  more  and  nore  residen- 
tial homes  will  be  installing  detectors.    And,  unlike  the  United  States,  Japan  has  very  high 
humidity  and  therefore  we  liave  to  use  some  resin  that  has  a  very  high  insulation  rate. 
Unless  we  come  up  with  the  material  which  would  give  adequate  insulation  we  would  be  creating 
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more  false  alarms  ac  the  residential  homes.    American  detectors,  I  have  looked  into  some  of 
the  iapoxced  ones  in  Japan.    The  cheapest  kind  the  protection  of  the  MOSFET  does  not  seem 
to  be  adequate  for  Japan.    This  seeiu  to  be  because  the  humidity  in  the  United  States  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  problem.    But  the  MOSFET  would  not  work  in  Japan  because  of  the  high 
buaidity.    In  the  case  of  residences,  installing  these  detectors  in  the  residential  hone 
would  cause  one  single  problem. 

Benjamin;     I  would  like  to  find  out  if  Professor  Uanda  maybe  has  has  not  seen  some  parts 
of  the  U.S.  iriiere  we  have  ever  SOX  relative  humidity  all  year  round.    I  an  thinking  particu- 
larly of  the  area  around  Houston  and  Galveston  and  so  forth.     So,  ves,  ve  do  have  a 
proble.-!!  and,  indeed,  there  was  a  detector  on  the  market  which  had  tu  be  recalled  because 
it  wasn't  working  when  the  humidity  went  above  a  certain  level.    So  we  do  have  areas  like 
that  in  addition  to  areas  like  Arlsona  where  the  humidity  la  always  below  30Z. 

Handa:    Thank  you  very  much, 

Robertson:    We  know  I  think  that  in  Japan  there  has  been  a  long  term  concern  about  fires 
in  tlie  homes  and  I  think  we  have  considered  it  a  criminal  offense  to  have  fire  in  your 
homes.    But  I  tronder  if  the  loss  records  that  you  are  collecting  now  really  Justify  the 
emphasle  on  industrial  and  office  use  of  fire  detectors.    In  our  country  we  think  that 
most  of  the  life  loss  Is  in  the  hamm  residential  occupancy.    Is  this  not  so  in  Japan? 

Uatanabe:    There  does  not  seem  to  be  auch  difference  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 

In  the  causes  of  fire  which  might  result  in  a  casualty.     In  order  to  minimize  the  casual- 
ties, the  Tokyo  Fire  Protection  Agency  about  8  years  ago  had  created  a  campaign  to  promote 
Installation  of  fire  detectors  at  home.    Unfortunately  the  detectors  at  that  time  were 
still  very  primitive.     Tt  was  the  photo-electric  simple  type  detectors.     Therefore  after 
the  installation  there  have  been  lots  of  failures  as  well  as  the  false  alarm  cases. 
Because  of  the  high  frequency  of  these  incidents,  it  has  not  been  successful.  The  wishes 
of  the  installation  of  the  detectors  is  on  the  part  of  the  government  rather  than  the 
general  public,  so  this  did  not  work  too  well.    Therefore  we  did  not  see  the  results  we 
wanted  to  set'.     Bftcansc  of  the  high  failure  rate  this  has  created  strong  criticism  anong 
the  general  public  and  it  required  3  years  for  us  to  calm  down  the  people  and  correct  the 
erltldsn  which  was  created  by  our  campaign.    Because  of  the  failure  we  had,  we  are  ellet^ 
Ric  to  the  residential  type  detectors.    There  is  a  different  environment  existing  in  the 
United  States  and  Japan.    Therefore  we  feel  we  have  to  put  every  effort  to  develop  a 
detector  which  would  be  suitable  for  home  use.    However,  unlike  in  the  United  States  where 
the  husband  would  do  the  Sunday  carpenter-like  vork  of  Installing  the  detector  himself, 
Japanese  are  not  too  keen  on  do-it-yourself  typt;  affairs.    Therefore  it  might  be  difficult 
to  promote  the  Installation  of  the  detectors  in  Japan.    Perhaps  we  should  leam  from  the 
United  States  as  to  how  best  we  could  create  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  general  public 
to  install  detectors  at  home.    I  would  like  to  add  to  that  statement,  even  in  the  United 
States,  how  often  do  you  repaint  the  walls?    Will  the  detectors  get  very  dusty?  And 
beside  the  fact  that  ve  know  we  have  to  repaint  the  walls  a  number  of  times  every  so  often 
--you  seem  to  go  without  maintenslnce  for  20  years  or  30  years.    This  seems  to  be  just  an 
undcrscatement.     It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  whv  vou  would  let  then  go  without 
the  maintenance  for  that  long  period  of  time.    If  I  may  add  I  would  like  to  give  you  a 
more  concrete  figure  regarding  the  question  which  was  raised  earlier.    In  1977  there  were 
63,953  cases  of  fire.     The  building  fires  amounted  to  39,28f)  cases.     Residential  houses, 
16,445  cases.      According  to  the  occupancy  rate  the  residential  tire  seems  to  be  the 
highest  out  of  the  total  figure.    Of  1,909  about  105  people  are  dead  because  of  suicide 
and  there  are  the  people  that  were  killed  because  of  the  fact  that  someone  wanted  to  commit 
suicide.     For  instance  someone  would  release  the  city's  gas  and  then  set  fire  to  it.  Not 
only  the  person  who  wants  to  commit  suicide  but  also  the  people  around  that  person  will  be 
involved  in  the  incident.    Perhaps  there  are  more  people  committing  suicide  in  Japan,  but 
there  might  be  more  arsoa  coses  in  the  tbilted  States.    For  Instance,  1a  Iteshington,  D.C.  and 
Hew  York  there  are  eases  where  arson  la  commissioned  on  certain  types  of  buildings. 

Chalken:    Thank  you,  I'd  like  to  make  a  connent  in  regard  to  possibly  an  extreme  example 

of  how  environment  will  affect  the  vise  of  these  smoke  detectors.     We  at  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  are  interested  in  detecting  fires  in  underground  mines  and  as  far  as  a  hostile 
environment  goes,  probably  the  worst  example  of  an  environment  for  a  detector.    A  couple  of 
years  ago  ve  had  a  contract  for  research  with  Gillette  here  in  Maryland  to  carry  out  a  study 
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ot  ail  available  commercial  detectors  for  possible  use  in  a  mine  or  mine  environment.  I 
don't  have  specific  data  to  give  you  but  the  conclusion  of  the  study  was  tbat  there  is  no 
conneccial  saoke  detector  other  than  possibly  one— the  ionization  detector  nanufactured  in 
South  Africa  for  tha  use  In  South  African  mines.    Not  one  of  these  commercial  smoke  dateetora 
here  in  the  United  States  would  be  suitable  in  a  mine  environment  because  of  failure,  false 
alarms  or  whatever.    One  assumes  that  a  hone  eavironmeac  is  a  fairly  clean  one  and  the  mine 
envlrmnMnt  Ifl  a  very  dirty  one*   The  detectors  that  nay  be  suitable  for  one  envlromicnc  are 

not  going  to  be  suitable  for  the  other  and  since  ^.f;     r/e  a  whole  range  of  office  and  lndU8~ 
trial  activity  between  say  those  two  extreme  environments,  we  may  have  to  discriminate 
between  what  la  effective  in  what  places.    There  aay  not  be  a  universal  detector. 

Benjamin:     X  feel  ttiere  Is  a  basic  philosophical  difference  between  the  American  approach 
and  the  Japanese  approach  to  the  detector.    It  is  our  intent  and  our  goal  to  develop  detectors 
that  will  essentially  he  maintenance^free  for  a  period  of  maybe  30  years.    We  do  not  feel 
that  it  is  practical  to  maintain  a  residential  detector.    We  don't  have  30  years*  experience 
We  do  have  maybe  10  years  of  experience  in  many  cases,  where  we've  had  detectors  with  no 
■alntenaace.    Now  I  don't  think  It's  because  the  American  homes  are  any  cleaner.    In  fact* 
If  you  would  ask  ay  wife  she  would  say  the  walla  should  be  painted  every  year.    In  fact, 
in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  In  the  Mid-West  during  the  drought  period, 
one  could  walk  around  and  actually  taste  the  sand  and  dirt  blowing.    So  we  have  dust»  we 
have  dirt  in  soae  places »  we  have  other  pollutants  and  yet  we  are  striving  for  about  30  years* 
raaintenance-f reo.    We  feci  that  it  is  realizable  and  this  is  obviously  in  great  contrast  tO 
the  approach  that  I  hear  the  Japanese  talking  about.    1  think  this  is  something  that  we 
eaa*t  discuss  now  but  should  be  discussed  In  greater  detnll  «e  to  why  we  have  this  coover- 

Lyons:    Is  it  still  the  policy  of  the  goversMBt  In  Japan  not  to  recowwend  or  approve  ion 
chamber  detectors  in  private  residences? 

Watanabe:     There  is  no  law  which  states  you  can  not  use  the  Ionization  type  detector  at 

home.    I  do  not  know  i£  1  can  answer  your  question.    Recent  requirements  in  the  home  detectors 

show  that  the  radiation  fron  that  detector  should  be  less  than  1  nlerocurle.    As  you  will 

know  this  figure  v^a  decided  ■"n?,r  June  In  connection  with  the  OECR  conf er^tc* .     If  1  remem- 
ber correctly,  during  the  course  of  the  OECD  conference,  it  was  decided  that  the  home  detec- 
tor should  be  less  than'l  mlcrocurle.     I  think  the  United  States  has  decided  ttOt  tO  kSSp 
the  standard  for  their  exiating  detectora  which  have  already  bean  installed. 

Einhorn:     During  our  visit  to  Japan  wc  noticed  the  wide  utilization  of  dctcctor/suppreSSioB 
systems  in  public  hearings.    Not  having  the  chance  to  visit  hospitals  and  health  care 
facilities*  are  detectors  and/or  suppression  systeais  required  In  such  facilities? 

Watanabe:    When  we  look  at  the  causes  of  fire — if  I  can  give  you  the  figures  again.    In  the 
ease  of  residential  areas*  4Aout  42X.    The  next  one  Is  sehoolst  aeeordlng  to  the  high 

occupancy  rate,  followed  by  hotels.    In  the  case  of  the  British  Fire  Research  Institute,  In 
the  hospitals  and  so  forth,  the  comparison  to  Japan  has  a  high  frequency  of  incidence  of 
fire  than  in  Japan.     I  do  not  remember  the  exact  figure  but  in  eosparison  to  the  figure 
which  was  given  by  the  British  authority  the  intervals  of  instances  is  longer  for  Jepen 
by  about  5  to  10  times.    Although  this  is  of  course  a  very  important  topic  for  the  handi- 
capped people  it  is  true  we  have  already  installed  the  detectors  in  these  facilities  and 
the  large  boapitals  are  now  equipped  with  the  automatic  sprinkler  systems.    However,  the 
sBsller  version  of  the  hospitals  like  ellnles  and  so  f ortli — this  is  not  within  the  tv$a»' 
work  of  the  laws  and  regulations* 

Hiyaaai    One  last  question.    Just  two  last  questions. 

Handa:    Since  in  the  position  quite  contrary  to  Dr.  Watanabe' s  and  more  on  the  side  of 
the  nanufacturers  than  the  authority,  we  are  trying  to  develop  a  detector  that  would  last 
for  et  least  15  yeara  and  unless  we  can  develop  soaething  like  that  it  %fill  be  difficult 
in  an  actual  situation  to  Install  then  at  hone.    It  would  be  alnost  inpractleal  to  con- 
duct inspections  for  the  home  Installed  detectors.     Dr.  Chaiken  has  mentioned  earlier  gas 
sensors  and  ion  sensors.    These  are  combined  for  the  detector  to  have  dual  sensing  capa- 
billtlss  In  order  to  prevent  the  esploeton  type  fire  as  well  as  the  suicide  type  fire  that 
we  have  been  atentloning.   We  hope  we  cen  develop  that  type  of  sensor  that  would  be  in* 
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stalled  in  residential  areas.     However,  the  traditional  type  detector,  because  the  heating 
plate  consumes  a  large  amount  of  electricity.    And  therefore,  we  are  trying  to  develop  and 
use  L  xi-conductors  which  would  bA  able  to  control  the  voltage  wltbout  having  to  use  the 
hMtlng  plata.    This  does  not  constme  too  much  electricity  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  would  be  on  digit  voltage  decrease  when  the  carbon  nonoxlde  la  Introduced,  perhaps 
In  the  very  near  future  we  alght  make  this  type  of  detector  available.    Thank  you. 

Chalkent    Again,  referring  to  the  work  the  Bureeu  of  Mines  has  carried  out  on  fire 

detection,  particularly  with  work  done  in  Hreat  Britain  dealing  with  fire  underground. 
There  are  two  approaches.    One  is  to  have  multi-point  detectors  at  various  locations 
and  the  other  e  point  celled  a  two  bundle  cmicept,  an  atnosphere  aaapllng  device  you 
can  sample  the  atmosphere  fron  various  points  and  bring  the  atmosphoro  to  a  sln^ile  point 
for  detector  purpose.    There  would  be  some  cost  benefits  and  depending  on  how  many 
deteetora  are  required  to  detect*  and  Whether  you  go  to  th«  wnltl-detector  or  to  the 
sampling.     I  personally  think  that  for  something  like  a  high-rise  building  or  a  large 
office  or  hospital  complex  where  you  have  to  examine  or  protect  many  rooms,   the  concept 
of  sampling  and  bringing  in  gas  to  the  eaae  polnt  has  some  very  real  advantages  In  terms 
of  reducing  the  reliability  control  and  you  can  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  problems  that  local 
environment  might  impose  upon  a  detector.    One  other  ccnnent  I  would  like  to  make  Is  In 
regard  to  residential,  this  is  my  personal  view.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  biological 
aenaor  la  very  good  and  you  really  have  to  protect  the  home  when  you  are  sleeping.  I 
don't  think  that  consideration  with  regard  to  cooking  Is  very  important  at  this  point 
in  time.     This  poses  another  series  of  constraints  or  design  criteria  that  you  can  have 
on  a  residential  detector.    Whereas  for  an  underground  mine  detection  system  or  in  a 
large  office  building  you  probably  would  want  to  be  able  to  protect  unattended  arees  by 
a  local  sensor.     That  is  another  set  of  design  criteria.     T  guess  this  refers  to  the 
fact  that  one  should  not  necessarily  strive  to  develop  the  universal  detection  system 
for  every  condition  in  every  envlromient. 

Mlyama:     Thank  you  so  much  for  the  very  lovely  discussion.     I  hope  that  you  would  con- 
aider  having  more  diaeuaaions  during  lunch*    Thank  you  so  much. 
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Einhorn:    Do  you  know  why  the  increasing  AttOunt  of    treatment  fire  retardancs?    And  you 
also  showed  the  relationship  of  changing  amounts  of  smoke.    Do  you  aee  a  change  in  the  kinds 
of  smoke  evolution?   Aa4  if  you  do,  do  you  find  chat  this  comes  out  rather  rapidly  and  then 
levels  off? 

Salto:    I  hope  Dr.  Einhorn  asks  me  on  speed  of  the  smoke  generation  Is  that  it?    (yes)  As 

for    the  speed  of  smoke  generation,  it  depends  on  the  smolce  generation  coefficient  and  it  is 
times  the  smoke  generation  coefficient  times  the  burning  rate.    These  two  factors  have  to  be 
nultlplled.   Therefore,  If  a  material  is  cbealcally  treated*  the  huming  rate  cooes  down  and 
Hecreased  and  thus  the  SBoke  generations  speed  also  comb  dom«   And  in  aany  experiments 

we  have  seen  this. 

Einhorn:    If  you  have  a  polymer  the  temperature  at  which  vaporization  starts  in  our  studies 
is  earlier  and  a  lower  temperature.    We  see  on  many  materials  that  we  will  have  a  lower  de- 
gradation temperature  which  we  find  initial  products  of    decomposition  and    then  a  more  rapid 
rate  which  forms  more  or  less  a  parallel,  maybe  lower,  then  a  material  that  ia  not  treated. 

Salto:     I  think  it  depends  on  the  materials  that  are  used.     We  do  see  this  kind  of  phenomenon 
according  to  some  kinds  of  materials.    The  coagulation  of  smoke  occurs  and  when  temperature 
la  higher  as  temperature  Increases  an  electric  phenomenon  takes  place.     A.  charged  Induced 
coagulation  takes  place  and  I  think  that  when  this  takes  place  the  charring  of  materials  or 
decomposition  is  governed  by  the  decomposition  rate  and  charring  rate. 

Mulholland:     A  cormnent  and  a  question  regarding  figure  40.     As  1  look  at  thn  figure  AOA, 
there  is  a  flux  on  one  axis,  the  weight  of  smoke.     I  Interpret  this  to  be  the  roass  concen- 
tration of  the  smoke  particulates.    And  the  other  axis,  the  optical  density.    The  log  of  the 
transmitted  light — that's  correct?    (yes)    Then  my  comment  ia,  there  has  been  work  at  NBS, 
also  work  at  the  University  of  Utah  by  Professor  Einhorn  and  Professor  Seador  on  the  depend- 
ence of  the    optical  density  on  the  mass  concentration  and  the  qualitative  conclusion  that 
one  can  divide  smoke  into  two  classes,  depending  on  the  mode  of  the  combustion.    One  mode 
is  a  flaming  mode.    The  other,  a  smoldering  mode.    The  studies  at  DBS  and  Utah  were  restricted 

to  specific  combustion  conditions  in  terms  of  the  hear  flux  and  the  size  of  the  sample  that 
was  being  exposed,    1  wonder    whether  in  your  measurements  you  see  a  similar  correlation  in 
terms  of  the  qualitative  behavior  of  these  two  different  classes  of  smoke,  or  nhether  you 
eee  many  different  types  of  correlation  depending  upon  specific  combustion  eondltlona. 

Salto:    On  the  question  that  was  Just  raised.    The  group  led  bf  Or*  Randa  did  make  such  exr 
perlaenta.    This  chart  ia  rather  insufficient.    I  think  it  was  on  page  38,  yes,  figure  40. 
These  are  the  values  that  were  taken,  or  the  results  conducted  on  that  apparatus  the  value 

is  0.3.     Sample  weight  was  0.3  grams  and  this  was  put  Into  a  box  0.125  cubic  meters.  I 
think  therefore  that  we  really  have  to  correct  or  adjust  some  of  the  figures.    In  Japan 
building  materials  are  being  tested  end  in  many  cases  the  temperature  taken  as  a  parameter 
and  we  use  an  electric  furnace  and  so  at  NBS  and  also  In  research  conducted  by  Dr.  Einhorn. 
1  think  that  the  units  used  are  not  the  saote  and  perhaps  they  have  to  be  viewed  differently. 
Smoldering  and  flaming  have  not  been  correlated  In  our  cases. 

Chaiken:     With  regard  to  the  types  of  smoke  that  are  produced  during  combustion,  our  experi-'' 
ence  in  corridors  or  tunnels  lined  with  wood  suggests  thst  the  combustion  phase  can  also  he 
classed  by, the  two  types  of  smoke  generations.    And  It  seems  to  be  directly  related  to  oxygen 
concentration  in  the  propagation  of  the  fire  along  a  simulated  mine  logging  or  wood  raining 
tunnels.     As  the  fire  propagates  from  some  ignition  source  at  one  end  the  rate  of  generation 
of  volatile  matter  increase  greatly  with  aerodynamic  throttling  of  the  intake  air,  this  is  an 
under  force  ventilation  with  a  fan.    At  that  point  In  time  there  is  a  very  remarkable  and 
drastic  increase  In  smoke  production  which  relates  to  a  fuel  rich  burning  condition  and  at 
that  time  In  a  9"  tunnel  you  actually  prevent  all  optical  transmission  across  the  tunnel. 
The  same  observatloos  have  been  seen  In  larger  scale  tunnel  fires;  sn  8  foot  wide  tunnel* 
several  hundred  feet  long.     Not  only  would  temperature  be  an  Import ir^t  aspect  of  quantities 
of  smoke  but  also  the  amount  of  oxygen.     I'hese  results  are  for  charring  materials  like  wood 
and  coal. 
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Saito:    I  do  understand  your  point  very  well.    When  we  think  about  fire  I  think  that  we  should 
take  another  approach.    There  la  more  SBoke  that  Is  generated  from  these  materials  when  it 
happens  at  a  lover  temperature.    flo«ever,  when  a  real  fire  takes  place  what  ia  laost  important 
is  the  rate  of  generation  of  smoke.    Which  means  that  the  heating  conposicion  rate  I  think 
is  an  in^ortant  factor.    So  In  other  words,  I  Chink  Chat  because  o£  a  large  COOlbUStlon  taking 
place,  Chao  tlisre  is  more  flame  generated  too.    I  think  this  le  the  point  of  view  that  should 
be  taken  Into  accouat*    I  vould  lUca  to  entertain  one  more  queation. 

Elnhom:    May  I  use  the  blackboard?    If  we  take  douglas  fir,  which  is  a  given  type  of  wood 

which  is  used  quite  often.     As  we  consider  that  a  range  from  1  to  10  watts  per  centimeter 
square  and  the  corrected  optical  density  at  a  10    rate  with  a  pilot  flame  of  about  1.2  we  are 
#1100,  #550,  and  #250.    These  are  corrected  optical  denelty  2*5,  this  Is  approxinately  5.5, 
5.7  ignition,  6.3.     So  we  have  smoke  down  and  the  weight  could  be  plotted  another  way  In  flux 
one  through  ten.     We  have  increasing  and  then  decreasing.     This  is  prc-ignition,  ignition, 
and  past  ignition.    Now  there  are  some  very  interesting  underf actors  that  come  In.     If  we 
look  at  a  material  first  of  all  with  no  pilot  flane,  we  will  find  If  we  plot  5  watts,  2  1/2 
watts.    This  will  be  37,000  PPM  COj  and  this  will  be  about  750  PPI.    If  we  look  at  CO  we  see 
virtually  no  CO  we  have  a  pilot,  let's  make  this  pilot  point.     1''  we  have  a  flan-.ing  ignition 
the  002  drops  drastically  and  so  one  sees  in  the  early  phases  as  if  we  have  no  flaming,  but 
only  snolderlng.    High  this  is  5  -  2.5  CO  and  we  have  very  high  aldehydes,  that  an  aldehyde 
may  be  at  the  level  of  160  parts  and  2  1/2    raay  be  70  parts.     Actually  another  verv  interest- 
ing point,  1  should  point  out  Just  a  little  bit.    There  is  an  induction  period  on  the  CO  if 
you  look  at  anlaals,  this  Is  very  Inportaat  because  this  is  a  CO  generation  Which  la  alow  in 
time,  but  It;  class  of  physiological  response,  such  as  blood  pH,  It  drops  drastically,  the 
oxyhemoglobin  drops  drastically  long  before  CO  comes  up.    When  we  look  at  the  CO  hemoglobin 
the  animals  are  incapacitated  herOt  but  then  out  here  the  00*s  hemoglobin  at  a  rate  aa  if 
the  aldehyde  should  not  have  been  present.    So  In  wood  very  early  Incapacitation  in  a  smolder- 
ing mode  is  due  to  the  aldehydes.    And  then  CO  loading  and  this  relates  between  the  ignition 
and  the  smoldering  changes.   He'll  talk  «ore  about  It  tomorrow. 

Saito;    ?erhaps  my  explanation  was  not  enough.    X  would  like  to  add  a  few  words  to  what  was 

Just  explained.     As  you  pointed  out  there  is  such  a  relationship,  when  there  is  a  flaming 
bum  Che  quantity  of  siaoke  comes  down  that  is  true.    However,  %fhac  1  am  trying  Co  say  is  that 
the  issue  Is  that  when  we  take  weight  loss  here  and  CSX\r  (observation)    coefficient,  this  is 

the  smoke  generation  coefficient  K.     I  think  that  these  are  the  values.     If  there  is  a  fire 
in  a  room  and  there  is  a  flashover  taking  place,  then  this  comes  down.    But  I  think  the  issue 
is  the  temperature  profile  Inside  the  room.     Depending  on  the  place  in  the  room  this  K  is 
different,  changes  when  this  becomes  larger.    It  means  that  the  space  where  the  fire  is  taking 
place  has  been  enlarged  also.    When  this  value  is  smaller  If  the  space  is  larger  then  there 
will  be  more  smoke  that  haa  been  tranamltted  to  outside  the  room. 

Handa:    I  would  like  to  explain  to  you  again  about  ADA.    I  think  that  something  is  missing 
here.     I  would  like  to  add  to  it.     In  the  electric  furnace  that  we  use  sometimes  we  do  use 
radiation  but  In  this  caae  we  changed  the  temperature  from  400C  to  600C.    There  is  a  window 
here  and  we  put  this  in.    The  specimen.    The  curve  of  the  temperature  of  the  specimen  goes 
down  and  then  goes  up.     This  is  the  actual  scattering  cross  section.     This  is  tine  we  measure 
this  in  Japanese  experiments.    Dr.  Einhorn  said  Chac  Che  cemperature  changes  go  up  and  Chen 
come  down.    In  else  distribution  surfece  volume  diameter  has  the  same  kind  of  curve.  The 
number  of  particles  is  very  high.    Vhy  does  this  phenomenon  happen"    '^hen  this  comes  down  the 
other  goes  up.    By  using  an  optical  counter  or  optical  pulse  counter  we  have  counted  and  seen 
theae  results.    However,  when  we  consider  building  materials  we  do  not  consider  size  distri- 
bution.    We  only  think  about  the  results  from  these  experiments.     Charged  induced  coagulation 
is  taken  into  account  more  when  we  consider  smoke  generation.    We  take  into  consideration 
the  differences  in  charges.    We  treated  with  fire  retardant  bolte  and  Inside  the  smoke  the 
fire  retardant  la  in  proportion  in  a  straight  line*    The  fire  retardant  la  not  treated  In 
this  way.    HKt  Is  in  the  gas  phase,  this  occurs  In  a  radical  fashion.    We  have  had  a  very 
active  participation  in  the  discussion  and  1  would  like  to  thank  all  of  you  for  your  very 
active  participation.    As  chairman  of  this  meecing  1  would  like  Co  make  a  summary  of  Che 
discussion  that  took  place  this  morning  and  this  afternoon.    And  if  necesssry  I  would  have 
to  contact  you  personally  and  re-check  on  what  kind  of  questions  vou  raised  and  if  I  should 
go  to  you  personally  to  ask  what  questions  were  raised,  I  would  like  to  ask  your  full  coop- 
eration.   I  am  sure  you  hanre  more  questions  on  your  mlnde.    If  that  Is  the  case,  I  would  Ilka 
the  presentors  of  the  reports  and  those  participants  to  get  In  contact  with  each  other,  pri- 
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vately  and  have  more  active  dlacusslons  on  these  Issues.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  close 
this  SAth«rliig  of  thla  technical  ssMlon  of  Detection  and  Saoke  Properties. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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The  Progress  Report 
on 

HUMAN  BEHAVIOR 

Prepared  for  the  Third  United  States-Japan  Panel  on  Fire  Research 

by 

Dr.  John  L,  Bryan 
Professor  and  Chairman 
Fire  Protection  Engineering 
University  of  Maryland 

The  progress  report  on  Human  Behavior  reflects  the  intensive  and  increased 
activity  on  human  behavior  In  fire  situations  which  has  occurred  since  the 
second  United  States- Japan  Panel  on  Fire  Research  meeting  In  Tokyo  during 
October,  1976.    There  were  two  meetings  at  which  a  number  of  papers  relating 
to  human  behavior  were  presented.    At  the  Fifth  International  Fire  Protection 
Seminar  In  Karlsruhe,  West  Germany,  September,  1976  three  Interesting  papers 
related  to  human  behavior  were  presented.    Probably  the  most  significant 
meeting  since  Tokyo,  was  the  Invitational  Seminar  on  Behavior  In  Fires, 
at  the  University  of  Surrey,  Guildford,  England,  conducted  from  March  23 
to  25,  1977.    This  meeting  was  arranged  by  the  human  behavior  fire  research 
group  la  the  Environmental  Psychology  Department  of  The  University  of  Surrey. 
A  second  invitational  saninar  is  currently  being  planned  by  the  Program  for 
Design  Concepts  of  The  Center  for  Fire  Research  to  be  held  at  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  from  October  30  to  November  1,  1978. 

The  subject  areas  currently  under  intensive  development  related  to  human 
behavior  in  fire  situations  primarily  involve  evacuation  studies,  the 

Investigation  of  the  behavior  of  occupants  of  buildings  in  fire  Incidents, 

and  the  development  of  interaction  models  to  relate  the  human  behavior  to 

the  fire  development.    It  appears  more  academic  interest  and  international 

cooperation  is  developing  toward  the  study  area  of  human  behavior  in  fire 

situations.    It  is  to  be  expected  this  intensive  study  leading  to  the 

development  of  descriptive  models  from  the  case  study  observations  of  human 

behavior  will  result  in  the  formulation  of  models  in  agreement  with  current 

concepts.    The  essence  of  such  model  formulation  as  developed  at  the  Center 

US 
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for  Fire  Research  to  enable  the  examination  of  the  individual's  action 

related  to  the  fire  development  is  attached  as  Figure  1. 

Kesearch  projects  which  have  been  conpleted  at  the  Center  for  Fire 
Research  since  October,  1976  Involve  the  areas  of  emergency  comminicatlons, 

behavioral  response  in  fire  situations,  design  Implications  of  human  behavior 
in  fire  situations »  and  an  assessment  of  the  technical  literature  related 
to  emergency  ^ress.    Additional  studies  not  completed  involve  the  development 
of  computer  simulation  models,  sleep  arousal  and  response  to  alarms,  and  the 
determination  of  behavioral  response  patterns  In  fire  situations. 

The  research  projects  which  have  been  completed  are  identified  below 
vith  a  summary  of  the  project. 

NBS-GCR-77-94    Smoke  as  a  Determinant  of  Human  Behavior  In  Fire 
Situations,  (Project  People).    J.  L.  Bryan,  University  of  Maryland7~Fire 

Protection  Curriculum,  NBS  Grant  No.  4-9027,  June  30,  1977. 

The  study  involved  the  interviewing  of  384  participants  in  335  fire 
incidents,  primarily  involving  residential  occupancies.   Variables  related 
to  the  occupancy,  smount  of  smoke  spread,  time  of  the  fire,  height  and  the 
previous  alarms  In  the  building  were  compared  to  the  participant  variables 
of  age,  sex,  occupation,  previous  fire  training  and  experience,  location  in 
the  building,  means  of  awareness  of  the  fire,  the  response  actions  of 
participants,  trnd  the  belief  in  the  safety  of  the  building.    The  study 
provided  verification  of  many  of  the  results  of  previous  investigations  and 
provided  data  on  the  differences  between  British  and  American  populations. 

NBS-GCR-7 7-102    Vocal  Emergency  Alarms  in  Hospitals  and  Nursing 
Facilities:    Practice  and  Potential.    John  P.  Keating  and  Elisabeth  F. 
Loftus,  University  of  Washington,  Department  of  Psychology,  NBS  Grant 
no.  6-9106,  July,  1977. 

The  project  reviewed  the  usage  of  vocal  emergency  alarms  in  nursing 

homes  and  hospitals  in  the  State  of  Washington.    The  project  developed 

guidelines  for  the  development  of  fire  alarm  messages  and  a  ssmple  message. 

The  project  recommended  the  vocal  messages  be:    specific  aad  directed  exclusively  to 

staff,  disguised  or  coded,  specifically  directed  to  nursing  staff,  as  simple  and  as 
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.brief  as  poSflBde  fiam  of  de  neBBSge-  be  focused  on  the  fire  situation,  the  code  to 

be  standardized,  and  the  entire  staff  be  alerted  from  the  initial  alara.  The 

project  recomended  the  usage  of  the  code:    "Hurse  Blase". 

IIBS-CCR-77-106    People  in  Fires ;    A  Manual  For  Mapping.    Lars  Lerup , 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Arehiteetural  Life  Safety  Group, 
MBS  Grant  no.  5-9016,  1977. 

This  project  vas  a  nanual  prepared  for  the  fire  Investigator  and  presents 

the  theoretical  and  technical  procedures  involved  with  the  adaptation  of  this 

nappiag  technique  by  the  fire  Investigator.    The  technique  presented  is 

useful  as  an  analysis  tool  in  developing  a  sequence  of  the  fire  and  snoke 

developneiit,  as  related  to  the  behavioral  actimis  of  the  participants.  The 

procedures  developed  appear  to  be  most  valuable  In  relating  the  interection 

between  the  physical  environment  of  the  building  and  the  social  eDvlronment 

of  the  eecupents  of  the  structure. 

IIBSIR-7 7-1313    An  Assessment  of  the  Technical  Literature  on  Eineri^ency 
Egress  From  Buildings.    Fred  I.  Stahl  and  John  Archea,  Center  for  Building 
Technology,  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  October,  1977. 

The  stu4y  involved  a  teehnleel  assessnent  of  the  literature  releted  to 

the  current  energency  egress  regulations  utilised  by  the  Occupational  Safety 

and  Heelth  Administration.    The  following  three  ressarch  areas  were  Identified: 

The  carrying  capacity  of  exltways;  The  design  and  use  of  signs,  lighting, 

end  visibility  through  smoke;  and  The  research  on  occupsnt  response  and 

experiences  in  building  fires.    It  is  indicsted  the  reseerch  on  the  behavioral 

responses  in  the  fire  incidents  must  also  include  data  on  the  building  arrangemen 

and  exit  facilities,  to  be  of  value  In  the  developnent  of  emergency  egress 

regulations  for  buildings. 

TTBS  CCR-76-73    Mapping  of  Recurrent  Rphnvlcr  Patterns  in  Tnstl tu  t  tonal 
Bulldin&  Under  Fire;     Ten  Case  Studies  of  Nursing  Facilities.    Lars  Lerup, 

David  Greenwood,  and  John  S.  Burfce,  UnlverBity  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Architectural  Life  Safety  Group,  MBS  Grant  no.  5-9106,  Hay,  1976. 

This  study  Involved  the  development  of  the  vspplng  technique  for  the 

behavior  of  the  oceupents  and  the  developmental  stages  of  the  fire. 
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The  project  Ittvolved  a  case  study  approach  for  ten  nursing  home  fires    in  the 
United  Statee.    The  procedures  and  techniques  developed  were  utilised  to 
Illustrate  the  inan*<nvlronaent  relations  in  the  dysanle   fire  situation.  The 

techniques  initiated  in  this  study  were  refined  and  father  developed  in 

lilBSH3CR-77-l06  and  NB3-GCR-77-93. 

SBS-GCR-77-93    Human  Behavior  in  Institutional  Fires  and  Its  Design 
Implications*    Lars  Lerupt  David  Gronratht  and  John  Koh  Chiang  Lio»  University 
of  Cnllfornis,  Berkeley,  Architectural  Life  Safety  Group,  HBS  Grant  no.  6-90l3, 

February  28.  1977. 

This  project  was  an  examination  in  further  detail  of  the  relationship 
between  the  actions  of  the  personnel  in  nursing  homes  and  the  physical  environment 
of  the  home  during  the  fire  incident*    The  human  behavior  was  examined  in 
sequences    of  behavior  identified  as  episodes  and  was  related  to  the  developmental 
stages  of  the  fire.    Two  recurrent  types  of  behaviors  were  identified:  The 
staff  called,  the  fire  department  even  when  It  had  already  been  notified i  and 
investigated  to  verify  the  existence  and  severity  of  the  fire. 

The  progress  report  also  Included  the  preliminary  attempts  at  model  formulation 
to  indicate  the    Interaction  between  the  intervention  strategries  and  the  human 
behavior   as  developed  at  the  Center  for  Fire  Research  and  ahown  as  Figure  2. 

lSIBS-OCR-77-92  Simulating  Human  Behavior  on  Hlgh-Rlse  Building 

Fires:    Modeling',  Occupant  Movement  Through  a  Fire  Floor  from  Initial 
Alert  to  Safe  Egress.    Fred  I.  Stahl,  Design  Research  Consultant,  Order 
Number  512223,  June  26,  1975,  publication  date  August,  1977. 

A  Harkov-baaed  model  has  been  developed  to  simulate  the  occupant  movement 

patterns  in  response  to  life  threatening  situations  on  a  single  floor  of 

a  multi-floor  office  building.    The  factors  influencing  occupant  movement 

in  the  model  Include:    The  location  of  the  fire  incident  in  both  time 

and  space;  the  occupants  knowledge  of  egress  routes?  the  occupants' 

perception  of  the  location  and  severity  of  the  fire  threat;  the  occupants' 

perception  of  available  alternatives;  the  occupants*  threat-reducing 
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experience  prior  to  the  current  movement  decision;  and  the  interjection 
of  sudden  interruptions  to  the  occupants  goal-directed  behavior. 

The  research  reports,  NBS-GCR-77-94,  NBS-GCR-77-102,  NBS-GCR'7 7-106, 
NBSIR-77-1313,  and  NBS-GCR-77-92,  were  distributed  to  the  members  of  the 
Japanese  delegation.    Following  a  presentation  of  slides  describing  the 
Beverly  Hills  Supper  Club  fire,  copies  of  che  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  report.    Reconstruction  of  a  Tragedy,  was  also  distributed. 
A  bibliography  of  192  citations  was  prepared  and  distributed  to  all  the 
participants  at  the  meeting. 
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Progress  Report  on  "Hunan  Behavior"  in  Japan 

S.  Horiuchir  T.  Jin 

studies  on  the  "Human  Behavior"  in  Japan  are  classified  into 
the  following  three  parts. 

(A)  Evacuation  behavior  through  the  analysis  of  investigations 
of  real  fires. 

(B)  Dynamic  evacuation  by  computer  simulation* 

(C)  Experiments  of  evacuation  behavior. 

However,  althou^  about  each  of  the  above  items  studies  have 
been  made  intensively #  exchange  of  information  among  workers  has 
not  been  so  active  because  of  few  opportunities  for  contacts. 

In  this  report,  we  can  only  list  concerned  papers  and  reports 
piA>li8hed  in  the  past  year. 
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CUIttENT  U.S.  STSIQIS  ACTZVITZES 
IN  7IRB  SAFBTT  DESIGN 

Harold  B.  Nelson 

Third  Joint  ?an«l  Neecing 
UJNR  Panel  on  Fire  KeMereti  and  Safety 

Progress  Report 
General  Reports,  Topic  2-Bulldlng  Systems 

Background 

The  eubject  of  Building  Syatens  waa  covered  by  general  reports  nunbera 
3  and  4  at  tlie  Second  Joint  Panel  Beetlng. 

Report  nunber  3,  "Directions  to  Inprove  Application  of  Syatens  Approach 
to  Fire  Protection  Requirements  £or  Buildings"  by  Harold  E.  Nelson 
(U.S.)  briefly  reviewed  the  background  of  fire  safety  systems  approaches 
in  the  U.S.  and  discussed  a  potential  approach  based  on  the  states 
transition  model. 

Paper  number  4,  "What  Should  be  Architectural  Safety  Planning  Against 
Plre,"  T.  Teral  (Japan)  outlinea  fault  tree  and  other  event  logic 

analysis  approaches  to  an  analytical  fire  safety  evaluation  of  building 
systems.    Professor  Teral  emphasizes  the  formal  concepts  of  Failure  Mode 
and  Bvent  logic  and  reliability  theory. 

Work  in  aopllfylng  and  applying  the  approaches  aiscussed  In  both  of  these 
reports  is  underway.    As  vlth  the  tifo  papers  most  of  the  present  work 

continues  to  be  the  development  of  methodologies.    Implementation  of 
the  methodologies  however  requires  either  the  application  of  extensive 
judgment  or  the  development  of  significant  new  data. 

TVie  work  on  the  mathematical  modeling  of  fire  growth,  the  simulation 
of  human  behavior,  and  other  deterministic  modeling  will  eventually 
provide  an  improved  data  base.    In  the  meantime  existing  data  must 

be  Incorporated  with  experience  and  prof efsslonal  judgment  In  the  appli- 
cation of  any  of  the  probabilistic  approaches  covered  under  the  general 
title  of  Building  Systems. 

Organization  of  Report 

This  report  consists  of  brief  abstracts  and  source  references  for  16 
ongoing  activities  related  to  the  application  of  probability  systems 
in  evaluating  the  level  of  safety  or  determining  the  fire  safety  require- 
ments for  buildings.    In  order  to  organize  the  scope  of  the  ongoing  efforts 

and  their  relation  to  each  other.  Figure  1,  a  matrix  comparing  the  purpose 

of  the  effort  against  the  type  of  analysis  system  has  been  prepared. 
The  definition  of  each  matrix  title  follows: 
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^*    P"n>o8ft«    sphere  or  areas  of  use  most  appropriate  for  the  appll- 
cation  of  the  product  or  eye tens  approach  Involved. 

a.  Broad  policy  (technology  assessment).    The  evaluation  of 
the  impact  of  policy  decisions  affecting  nany  facilities^  locations, 
products,  or  activities.     Frequently  the  questions  involved  relate 

to  the  impact  of  a  single  subordinate  requirement  (e.g.  the  combusti- 
bility of  furniture,  provision  of  detection,  requirements  for  efner* 
gency  drills,  etc.)  on  stt  othetwiss  uncontrolled  or  varied  inven- 
tory of  facilities. 

b.  Code  or  regulation  preparation  or  analysis ■    The  evaluation 

of  the  overall  inpact  of  a  comprehensive  fire  safety  code  or  set 
of  regulations  on  the  inventory  of  all  buildings  so  regulated. 
This  concern  differs  from  the  technology  aeseasiient  impact  in  that 
the  concern  is  normally  for  the  complete  apectrum  of  requiremente 
prescribed  by  a  code  type  document. 

c.  Design  or  renovation  of  individual  facilities.    The  develop- 
ment of  the  maximum  design  flexibility  and  discovery  of  all  potential 
satisfactorily  safe  alternatives  available  to  the  designer.  The 
objective  may  be  to  discover  alternatives  that  meet  the  minimal 
legal  requirement  or  may  be  a  search  for  the  most,  cost  effective 
means  of  optimizing  fire  safety. 

d .  Evaluation  of  existing  facilities.    Mechanisms  for  evaluating 
either  the  actual  or  comparative  level  of  safety  in  an  existing 
Structure . 

2.    Type.    The  data  and  probability  handling  approach  involved. 

a*    Decision  analysis.    This  covers  formal  decision  probability 
approaciies  of  the  type  de.'?cribed  hy  Howard  Ralffa  in  his  book  "Decisions 
Analysis,  Introductory  Lectures  on  Choices  under  Uncertainty."*  This 
approach  has  the  capability  of  combining  technical,  economic,  social, 
and  any  other  factors  o*^  urrertalnty  in  a  single  decision  tree.  The 
approach  eliminates  all  factors  that  do  not  vary  between  the  alter- 
natives being  considered  regardless  of  their  individual  impact. 
This  approach  requires  that  the  alternatives  to  be  compared  are  fully 
described  before  designing  the  specific  decision  tree  or  executing 
the  concept. 

b.     Event  logic  analysis.     TJiis  may  be  described  as  fault  tree, 
reliability  analysis,  or  fire  safety  decision  tree  analysis.  The 
approach  Is  designed  to  either  determine  all  of  the  available  alter- 


*   Baiffa,  Howard,  Decision  Analysis,  Introductory  Lectures  on  Choices 
under  Ifticertalnty;  Addison  Wesley;  Reading,  Massachusetts;  1968. 
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natives  or  to  describe  all  of  the  potential  mechanlsns  for  failure. 
This  approach  initiates  with  either  a  description  of  the  objective 
level  of  safety  or  a  description  of  the  event  (fault)  to  be  avoided. 

c.  State  transition.    This  approach  Is  primarily  designed  to 
tttUise  potential  outputs  fro*  event  logic  analysis  or  other  wureee 
and  to  relate  then  to  the  envisioned  state  hy  state  (realn  by  realn) 
growth  of  fire. 

d.  Evaluation  (grading)  systems.    Pragnatic,  stochastic,  or 

other  approaches  directed  at  producing  an  answer  based  on  the  measure- 
ment of  arrangements  or  conditions  and  a  relative  simplified  grading 
system. 

e*    Input  data.    Approaches  at  establishing  the  variables  and 
other  inputs  required  for  the  probabilistic  systems.    In  general 

this  report  omits  mathematical  modeling  approaches  in  view  of  the 
extensive  coverage  elsewhere  in  this  Joint  meeting.    The  modeling 
approaches  will  eventually  provide  the  base  for  the  development  of 
the  most  accurate  system  inputs. 

Abstracts  of  Current  Building  Systems  Projects 

The  following  is  a  list  of  abstracts  of  ongoing  projects  in  the  area 
of  application  of  probability  concepts  to  building  systems.    Those  selected 
are  felt  to  be  of  current  significant  importance.    The  relationship  of 
these  projects  to  each  other  In  terms  of  their  purpose  and  type  of  -approach 
is  shown  in  figure  1.    The  numbers  shown  in  figure  1  correspond  to  the 
subparagraph  numbers  listed  below. 

1.  Upholstered  Furniture  Fire  Losses  Project;  B.  Buchbinder  and 
S.  G.  Helzer,  Center  for  Fire  Research,  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  F.  L.  Offensend,  S.R.I.  International.     This  is  a  pilot  project 

to  evaluate  the  worth  of  decision  analysis  techniques  in  determining 
the  impact  of  major  regulatory  or  code  decisions  on  the  U.S.  national 
cost  plus  loss  Impact  of  fire  and  the  cost  of  protective  measures.  The 
Irn'tlal  analvsis  roTppares  continuance  of  current  regulations  with  the 
impact  ot  a  mandatory  cigarette  ignition  prevention  requirement  for 
upholstered  furniture  or  mandatory  smoke  detector  requirements  in  all 
residences.    The  report  of  the  first  phase  has  been  published.    The  re- 
port title  is  "Preliminary  Report  on  Evaluating  Alternatives  for  Reducing 
Upholstered  Furniture  Fire  Losses",  Buchbinder,  B.;  et*  al,  (NBSIR-TT-SSl) 
Itatlonal  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.C.,  1977. 

2 .  Evaluation  of  Automatic  Residential  Fire  Suppression  Systems; 
Rolf  Jensen  and  Associates,  Inc.    The  Jensen  firm  has  as  part  of  a  con- 
tract to  evaluate  the  potential  of  automatic  sprinklers  and  other  ex- 
tinguishment systems  for  residential  facilities  produced  a  decision  tree 
analysis  of  the  variables  involved.    Principle  drafting  of  the  tree 
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and  production  of  the  variables  vas  1>y  Peter  L.  Tukonls.    This  project 

uses  a  complete  event  logic  tree  as  a  mechanism  of  determining  broad 
policy  impact.    Two  trees  were  developed,  one  for  property  protection 
Impact  and  one  for  life  protection  Impact.    Both  trees  are  very  extensive 
and  are  supported  by  approxinately  150  probability  distributions.  About 
half  of  thfisc  distributions  are  presented  as  Input  data  and  about  half 
are  derived  from  functions  in  Che  trees.    These  trees  propose  uiechanisms 
for  combining  dis-slnllar  elements  In  a  single  risk  probability  state- 
ment.   The  final  report  has  been  submitted  to  the  National  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Administration  but  it  has  not  yet  been  published. 

3 .    National  Fire  Frote c t 1 on  Assocl atlon  Committee  on  the  Applica- 
tion of  Systems  Design  to  Structures;  Henry  Roux,  Chairman.    This  NFPA 
committee  has  been  an  Important  element  In  the  development,  encouragement » 
and  distribution  of  information  and  concepts  on  systems  approaches  tO  fire 
safety  in  the  U.S.    The  committee  has  produced  the  "NFPA  Decision  Tree" 
a  widely  used  event  logic  tree.    The  committee  «lso  has  operating 
task  groups  working  on  projects  to  relate  existing  standards  and  regu- 
lations to  the  NFPA  decision  tree,  to  develop  and  promote  education 
in  basic  systems  concepts,  to  identify  and  evaluate  other  systematic 
approaches  to  probability  analysis  to  fire  safety  aspects  of  structures, 
and  the  development  of  the  probability  of  events  described  in  the  tree. 
The  Event  Probability  Task  Group  is  attempting  to  both  develop  the  basic 
concepts  and  requirements  for  determining  event  probability  from  data 
of  all  types.     A  specific  objective  of  this  task  group  Is  the  use  of  the 
technical  committees  of  NFPA  as  judgment  cells  that  will  combine  data  and 
information  with  judgment  and  experience  to  produce  estimated  probabi- 
lities rf  •  vents.     Hie  NFPA  decision  tree  is  available  from  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association,  Boston,  Massachusetts.    The  other  activities 
of  the  eooELttee  were  most  recently  reported  in  the  Technical  Coimiittee 
Seporta  of  the  NFPA  Fall  conference.  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Novosber,  1977. 

A .    irxre  Protection  Engineering  Systems  Design,  the  State-of-the- 
Art;  Society  of  Fire  Protection  Engineers  under  grant  from  the  National 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Administration.    This  project,  initiated 
in  1977  is  directed  at  the  development  of  a  general  fire  protection 
engineering  design  text  book.    Phase  I,  now  underway,  will  be  primarily 
directed  at  the  presentation  of  one  basic  methodology  of  applying  fire 
protection  engineering  principles  to  determine  building  requirements  or 
evaluate  fire  safety  of  existing  facilities.    The  basic  approach  planned 
by  the  SFPE  editors  is  derived  from  the  concepts  of  the  goal  oriented 
systems  approach  as  modified  through  the  experience  of  the  editors  and 
other  sources.    The  editorial  staff  consists  of  Dr.  Robert  Fitzgerald, 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  principal  editor;  Rolf  Jensen,  Rolf 
Jensen  and  Associates,  review  editor;  and  Rexford  Wilson,  FirePro,  Incor- 
porated, review  editor.    The  Phase  1  textbook  on  the  methodology  is 
targeted  for  completion  during  1978.    The  project  monitor  is  Hr.  John 
Ferguson,  National  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Administration,  Washington, 


D.C. 
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5.  T[\e  Study  of  Fire  Safety  Ef f ectivpngss  Statpmpntc ;  University 
of  Maryland  under  Rrant  from  the  National  fire  Prevention  and  Control 
AdulniBtration.  Mr.  Jack  Watts.  Principal  Investigator.    The  contract 
target  completion  date  is  October  1978.    This  study  deals  with  the 
development  of  guidelines  for  preparing  fire  safety  effectiveness 
statements  as  charged  by  the  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974. 
The  first  step  is  the  definition  of  such  statements  in  terms  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  concept,  and  proposed  scope  and  objectives. 
The  next  step  is  to  Identify  the  variables  Which  are  significant  to  fire 
safety.     This  will  be  undertaken  in  the  sequence  of  enumeration,  noalnal 
classification,  ordinal  classification,  quantification  and  selection* 
Following  this,  the  various  approaches  vihlch  appear  to  have  potential 
for  creating  the  statements  will  be  evaluated.     These  are  presumed 

to  fall  into  the  categories  of  analytical,  probabilistic  and  simulation 
approaches.    These  approaches  will  be  coiiq)ared  to  the  Identified  key 
variables  for  their  comprehensiveness.    Selected  approaches  will  be  fur- 
ther  evaluated  In  terns  of  facility  for  application,  cost/benefit  and 
legal  camiflcacions. 

6 .  A  Theoretical  Rationalization  of  a  Hoal  Oriented  Systems  Approach 
to  Building  Fire  Safety;  Jack  Watts.  University  of  Maryland.    This  pro- 
ject conducted  under  grant  from  the  Center  for  Fire  Research  undertakes 

a  methodological  analysis  of  GSA  Goal  Oriented  Systems  Approach  to  develop 
a  more  theoretically  based  probability  approach  to  fire  safety  in  struc- 
tures.   The  final  report  is  nov  in  preparation.    This  report  vlll  include 

a  review  and  an  analysis  of  an  existing  goal  oriented  systems  approach 
in  terms  of  recognized  operations  research  concepts.    The  author  has 
developed  revised  models  that  he  believes  enhance  and  improve  the  approach. ' 

He  has  also  examined  distribution  forms,  sensitivities,  and  various  prlncl' 

pies  of  parameter  estimation.    A  final  report  including  the  proposed 

revised  model  is  targeted  for  the  first  half  of  1978.    It  is  expected 

that  It  vill  be  published  as  a  contract  grant  report  by  the  Center  for 

Fire  Research.     An  interim  report  covering  both  hirkground  explanations 

of  the  present  goal  oriented  uyutens  approach  and  an  appendix  describing 

that  approach  in  detail  Is  currently  available.    This  report  Is  NBS-GCR-77-103, 

The  Goal  Oriented  Systems  Approach,  Jack  Watts,  University  of  Maryland 

issued  by  the  National  fiureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  DC. 

7 .  Learning  from  Fire,  A  Fire  Protection  Primer  for  Architects;  Lars 
Lerup,  David  Cronrath.  and  John  K.  C.  Liu;  Architectural  Life  Safety  Group, 
Pnlverslty  of  California,  Berkeley.    This  primer  prepared  by  the  Architec- 
tural Life  Safety  group  for  the  NationalFFire  Prevention  and  Control 
Administration  presents  a  qualitative,  graphic  model  and  analysis 

of  fire  growth  in   residential  space.    It  is  principally  directed 
at  architects,  public  officials,  and  others  who  are  interested  in 
the  concepts  of  fire  growth  rather  than  specific  quantitative  measure- 
ments.   The  primer  describes  fire  In  a  state  transition  concepts  using 
the  event  logic  tree  to  explain  fire  development  at  each  state  (realm) 
of  fire  development.    The  report  has  been  published  by  the  National 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Administration. 
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8.  Development  of  Engineering  Models  and  Dealgn  Aids  to  Predict 
Flaiae  Movement  and  Fire  Severity  Within  a  Room;  Dr«  Robert  W.  Fltogerald. 

Worcester  Polytechnical  Institute .     This  is  the  report  of  a  grant  to 
Dr.  Fitzgerald  trom  the  Center  for  Fire  Research.    The  report  describes 
a  framework  of  an  englneeriikg  model  approach  developed  by  Dr,  Fitzgerald 
for  determining  the  probability  of  flame  movement  and  fire  scvority 
within  a  room.    The  material  Is  directed  at  producing  probability  pre- 
dictions as  needed  for  the  goal  oriented  systems  approach  or  other  event 
logic  and  state  transition  models.     Dr.  Fitzgerald  does  not  provide  the 
mathematical  modeling  or  any  other  deterministic  approach  to  the  establish- 
ment of  specific  omerlcal  relationships  betveen  variables  or  the  actual 
calculation  of  probable  spreads  or  severities.    Instead  Dr.  Fitzgerald 
lays  out  an  approach  for  analyzing  the  impact  of  the  existant  physical 
conditions  using  best  available  data  in  combination  with  formal  academic 

and  engineering  comnlttees  as  a  final  judge.   He  uses  the  development 

of  civil  engineering  as  the  model  to  be  followed.    Report  of  Dr.  Fitz- 
gerald's work  is  currently  being  printed  and  will  be  issued  as  a  contractor/ 
grant  report  by  the  Center  for  Fire  Research  In  the  near  future. 

9.  R^sk  NanaRement  and  Reliability;  Myron  J.  Miller.  Factory  Mutual 
Rt-searc:.  C- rpoi^tion.    Mr.  Miller  presented  a  paper  which  is  published 

as  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Third  International  Systems  Safety 
Conference  sponsored  by  the  Systems  Safety  Society  and  held  in  Washington » 
D.C.  in  October,  1977.    Mr.  Miller  analyzes  the  use  of  probability  In 
fire  safety  design  from  the  standpoint  of  major  industrial  risks.  His 
area  of  concern  is  high-value,  highly-protected  risks.    The  basic  premise 
of  Mr.  Miller's  paper  Is  that  mechanical  or  man  induced  failures  of  auto- 
matic fire  control  systems  is  the  overwhelming  determinant  of  fire  risk 
management  in  such  facilities.    Mr.  Miller  develops  a  much  more  numerical 
approach  (as  compared  to  other  work  in  probability  systems)  by  concentrating 
on  the  system  reliability  factors  and  obtaining  data  from  fire  loss 
statistics. 

10.  An  Introduction  to  the  Measurement  of  Fire  Safety  in  Buildings; 
Rexford  Wilson,  FlrePro,  Inc.    The  current  work  and  concepts  of  Mr. 
Wilson  in  application  and  use  of  the  goal  oriented  systems  approach 
were  presented  in  the  subject  paper  and  published  in  the  Proceedings 

of  the  Third  International  Systems  Safety  Conference.    Wilson  has  pro- 
gressed extensively  in  the  development  of  worksheets  and  guides  for 
handling  and  manipulating  the  variables  in  the  probabilistic  approach. 
It  Is  expected  that  Blgniflcant  portions  of  this  presentation  will 
reappear  in  the  SFPB  text  book  covered  In  Item  4  above. 

11.  Fire  Safety  System  Approach  Courses.    Over  the  past  several 

years  Dr.  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Wilson  has  conducted  a  total  of  !9  courses 
for  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  engineers  in  the  goal  oriented  sys- 
tems approach.    Approximately  400  students  have  completed  the  course. 

It  is  understood  that  a  number  of  graduates  who  are  engineering  pro- 
fessors have  included  fire  safety  systems  probability  concepts  in  their 
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course  work.     IL  is  felt  at  this  stage  that  the  impact  of  these  courses 
has  been  intensive  In  at  least  tlie  qualitative  aspects  of  improving 
understanding  the  concepts  of  event  logic  trees  and  their  application 

to  the  fire  safety  design  of  buildings. 

12.  Fire  Safety  Systems  Analysis  for  Residential  Occupancies; 
National  Fire  Protection  Association.    The  National  Fire  Protection 
Association's  Research  Division  is  undertaking  evaluation  of  fire  safety 
systems  analysis  and  their  application  to  residential  and  other  types  of 
structures  under  contract  from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.    The  first  report  of  the  project  has  been  published  in 

two  volumes  with  the  subject  title  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 

Urban  Development.    (HUD-PDR-268-2  November,  1977).    The  work  of  the 

NFPA  has  been  one  of  the  lead  activities  In  developing  the  states  transition 

concept  as  discussed  in  Nelson's  paper  at  the  Second  Joint  Conference* 

The  approach  of  the  NFFA  research  is  nultl-dlrectional.  Currently 

the  nodal  studies  both  the  developnent  of  fire  in  a  spatial  (realn) 

and  temporal  (time  in  realm)  probability  analysis.    The  model  attfinpts 

to  simultaneously  handled  the  variables  of  space  and  time.  Test 

runs  of  the  model  have  concentrated  on  predicting  the  extent  of  fire 

spread  against  time  and  the  rate  of  obstruction  of  egress  routes  from 

fire  or  other  fire  caused  effects  against  time.    A  strong  emphasis 

is  being  placed  by  the  NFPA  Research  Division  on  analysis  of  statistical 

fire  incident  data  and  fire  test  data  to  select  the  form  and  parameters 

of  the  best  fit  distributions  at  each  potential  fire  transition  (i.e.: 

from  realm  to  realm.)    One  of  the  principles  of  the  NFFA  model  Is  to 

separate  data  which  nay  take  various  forms  and  have  various  levels  of 

confidence  from  the  actual  working  model.     The  project  director  for 

the  NFPA  is  Mr.  Joe  Swartz,  the  principal  Investigator  is  Dr.  Jeffrey 

Berlin,  the  monitor  at  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

U  Mr.  WiUlam  Werner. 

13.  RPIKBS  Model  (IITRI.  Ron  Papa.  Principal  InveetiMtor) .  This 

model  is  primarily  a  mathematical  model  of  fire  development  and  as 
such  will  be  more  extensively  covered  In  the  mathematical  modeling 
section  of  the  Joint  meeting.    The  model  however  is  designed  to  handle 
probabilistic  distributions  of  burning  rate  inputs.    The  model  is  de- 
signed to  handle  either  deterministic  to  probabilistic  data.  This 
is  currently  evailable  in  the  existing  computer  code  for  the  model.  The 
concept  of  the  model  is  a  state  transition  concept.     Tt  is  equipped  to 
handle  only  a  single  environmental  condition  at  a  time.    It  Is  therefore 
primarily  suitable  for  evaluating  specific  detailed  environments.  While 
several  preliminary  reports  of  the  model  have  been  published  It  is  in 
a  constant  state  of  development.    Any  Interested  parties  should  contact 
Hr.  Fape  directly  at  UTRI. 
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14.  Fire  Safety  Evaluation  System  for  Health  Care  Facilities;  Center 
for  Fire  Research,  National  Bureau  of  Standards.    This  rating  system  is 
being  developed  to  evaluate  the  relative  equivalency  of  different  arrange- 
ments of  recognized  life  safety  features  In  buildings  that  do  not  necessarily 
conform  with  the  specific  requirements  and  allowances  of  specific  codes. 

The  approach  Involves  a  coabinatioo  of  data  and  a  focuaed  consensus 
on  the  specific  relative  worth  of  individual  protection  sub -systems  com- 
pared to  other  approaches.    Equivalency  is  Judged  to  exist  where  the  total 
Impact  of  risk  factors  and  compensating  safety  features  produce  a  level 
of  safety  equal  or  greater  than  that  achieved  by  rigid  conformance  to 
the  specific  requirements  of  a  code.    The  criteria  for  equivalency  is 
neasured  In  both  of  tenos  of  overall  safety  impact  and  depth  of  redun- 
dancy.   The  product  Is  visualised  as  an  applicable  system  distinctly 
advanced  beyond  current  code  concepts  but  still  within  the  range  of 
present  technology  and  reasonable  judgment  decisions.    The  initial 
approach  addressing  health  care  facilities  is  in  an  advance  state 
of  completion.     The  final  working  package  consisting  of  the  necessary 
forms  and  manual  along  with  a  background  report  to  support  the  approach 
Is  targeted  for  coapletlon  In  the  third  quarter  of  1978.    Harold  Nelson, 
Center  for  Fire  Research  is  the  responsible  program  officer. 

15.  Analysts  of  the  TechnoloRical  Base  for  Evaluating  the  Bate 
of  Growth  of  Fire  Risk  Versus  Egress  Time  in  the  Workplace;  Center 
for  Fire  Research.    This  work  is  part  of  a  project  studying  egress 
hazards  being  conducted  for  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admini- 
stration.   It  is  directed  at  developing  the  best  statement  of  the  cur^ 
rent  technical  knowledge  and  fire  growth  theory  presently  available 

to  either  determine  the  rate  of  growth  of  fire  risk  or  to  assist  those 
responsible  for  filling  technical  gaps  with  judgment  decisions.  The 
areas  of  prime  Interest  Include  both  the  development  of  fire  within 
the  room  of  origin  and  the  spread  of  fire  and  fire  effects  from  that 
room.    This  project  is  a  partial  attempt  at  undertaking  the  organisation 
and  expression  of  knowledge  proposed  hy  Nelson  in  his  paper  at  the 
Second  Joint  Conference.    The  initial  phase  Is  targeted  for  completion 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1978*    The  responsible  program  officer  is 
H.  E.  Nelson. 

16.  States  Transition  Modeling;  University  of  Califomla>  Berkeley, 
Pr.  R.  Brady  Williamson.    Dr.  Williamson  has  proposed  a  series  of  states 
transitions  based  on  his  observations  during  room  fire  test??  conducted 

at  the  University  ol  California  and  elsewhere.     He  has  proposed  that 

establishment  of  the  tine  between  these  points  of  transition  should  be 

a  recorded  Item  in  each  test.    The  collected  distribution  of  times 

would  then  have  the  potential  of  providing  a  frequency  distribution 

that  could  be  used  to  determine  the  probable  time  of  realm  transition 

in  a  states  transition  model.     Dr.  Williamson  proposes  that  the  impact 

of  variables  such  as  ignition  source ,  fuel,  room  volume,  ventilation, 

and  the  thermal  characteristics  of  the  bounding  surfaces  be  varied 

and  that  a  dlstrlbutlott  be  established  for  the  variables.    Dr.  Williamson's 
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concepts  are  reported  in  his  paper  entitled  "Quantitative  Fire  Hazard 
Analysis"  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  Designing  to 
Survive  Severe  Rasarde  sponeored  In  Noveaber  of  1977  by  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology  Research  Institute  in  Chicago* 

Conclusions 

There  is  a  significant  amount  of  activity  la  the  U.S.  centered  around 
several  different  approaches  to  probabilistic  and  analytical  system 

approaches  to  building  design.     In  general  the  more  sophisticated  and 
detailed  approaches  have  concentrated  on  qualitative  overviews  and 
the  methodology  Involved  in  quentltatlve  neasurenents.    For  the  oust 
part  these  systems  have  either  used  hypothetical  values  for  the  varia- 
bles to  produce  exan^les  or  have  used  the  Judgiaent  of  "experts"  in  es- 
tablishing the  values  of  the  input  variables. 

While  progress  Is  being  made  and  the  various  system  approaches  are  having 
a  degree  of  impact  on  fire  safety  design  in  U.S.  they  generally  face 
probleas  related  to: 

A.    Proofing  of  the  inherent  appropriateness  and  internal  consistency 
of  the  systens  elements,  arrangements,  and  system  calculations.  Proofing 
of  such  systens  is  difficult  and  there  is  no  existing  protocul  or  guide 
for  this. 


B.  Obtaining  sufficiently  valid  event  probability  data.    Many  of 
the  building  design  systems  demand  data  that  either  does  not  exist  or 
is  of  less  than  verifiable  quelity.    The  eoftness  of  the  deta  tends  to 

erode  confidence  in  the  results.    Currently  most  calculated  'systems 
approaches  are  considered  to  be  supplemental  design  assistance  rather 
than  an  individual  end  unique  deterniner. 

C.  Understanding  the  meaning  of  the  outputs.    In  many  systems 
the  results  are  expressed  In  probsbllistlc  terninology*    The  meaning 

and  relevance  of  such  pro^iMlistic  statements  to  the  economic  socio- 
logical goals  of  fire  safety  building  design  is  vague.    There  Is  a 
need  to  examine  end  retionallse  the  expression  of  fire  safety  objectives 
and  risk  management  goals  in  terms  that  are  meaningful  to  both  the  re- 
sponsible administrators  and  to  the  systems  concepts. 
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PRESENT  STAOn^S  OF  RESEARCH 
OH 

FIRE  SAFETY  SYSTEMS  FOR  BUILDINGS 


K.  Kawagoe 
Y.  Horishita 

I.  Introdvction 

An  outline  of  the  recent  research  conducted  In  Japan  on 

fire  safety  systems  for  building  is  presented  in  this  paper, 
Which  is  centered  on  the  studies  done  by  the  Coimnittee  of  Fire 
Safety  Systems  founded  in  April  1977  in  the  Japanese  Association  of 
Fire  Science  and  Engineering.    The  Committee  of  Fire  Safety  Sys- 
tems is  a  committee  aimed  at  the  development  of  a  General  Evalua- 
tion Syst^  for  the  fire  protections  of  buildings  and  is  the 
first  organized  research  group  to  conduct  research  of  this  field* 
In  addition  to  the  discussions  that  are  being  carried  out  on  the 
method  of  composition  of  fire  safety  systems  and  the  concept  of 
safety,  this  coimnittee  has  done  studies  with  regards  to  the  method 
of  evaluation  of  subsystems  such  as  the  smoke  control  system  and 
fire  extinguishment  system,  etc.  with  several  successful  results. 

Further  to  the  results  of  these  research  conducted  by  the 
Committee  of  Fire  Safety  Systems,  the  studies  carried  out  by  the 
Committee  of  Fire  Safety  Performance  of  Houses  arranged  by  the 
Ministry  of  Construction  on  the  evaluation  of  fire  safety  perfor- 
mance of  houses  are  also  introduced  in  this  paper*    In  this 
research,  attempts  are  made  to  grade  the  risk  of  fire  into  several 
steps,  thus  calling  for  deep  interest  as  a  method  of  evaluation 
of  the  degree  of  fire  risk  of  houses. 
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II.    Backgrouncl  of  the  Research 

It  may  be  meaningful  to  discuss  the  background  of  the 

necessity  for  these  research  on  the  fire  safety  systems  for 
buildings  in  Japan,  prior  to  the  discussion  of  their  results / 
in  making  a  clear  view  of  the  aim  of  these  research. 

When  looking  back  at  the  research  so  far  carried  out  in 
Japan  on  fire  protection,  one  could  see  that  researches  are 
made  on  subdivided  field  such  as  the  combustibility  of  materials, 
fire  endurance  of  structures  etc.,  and  the  results  of  these 
researches  are  applied  in  actual  design  of  buildings  only  by 
applying  the  results  in  each  field  to  the  each  regulation  for 
the  specification  of  planning. 

However,  very  few  studies  is  made  on  the  interrelationship 
among  the  research  on  each  field  and  how  the  safety  is  maintained 
as  a  whole  and  therefore,  the  regulations  are  formed  by  the 
accurr.ulation  of  regulations  for  the  specifications  oi  planning 
in  each  field.    Under  these  present  circumstances,  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  is  done  to  satisfy  the  regulations  with  respect 
to  fire  safety,  but  without  having  a  knowledge  of  the  degree  of 
danger  against  fire  as  a  total  system.    Such  stiffened  regula- 
tions relevant  to  fire  safety  have  become  a  hindrance  to  the 
flexibility  of  design  and  recently,  a  tendency  is  seen  that  the 
architectures  are  demanding  to  give  the  interchange- 
ability  to  fire  safety  measures.     In  addition  to  the  anxiety  of 
the  architectures  for  research  on  fire  safety  systems,  1}  admini- 
strative intention  to  systematize  the  regulations  with  scientific 
backing  and  2)  anxiety  for  the  systematization  of  fire  safety 
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research  and  there  by  to  confirm  the  direction  of  future  research, 
are  considered  to  exist  potentially. 

As  a  reply  to  the  interests  shown  with  respect  to  such 
research,  Toshio  TERAZ  has  already  done  studies  on  the  topic 
"What  should  be  the  architectural  safety  planning  against  fire?" 
while  Yoshio  MIMURA  has  made  a  study  "On  an  acquirement  of  fire 
safety  in  buildings'*.    These  studies  were  already  published  at 
the  UJNR  Second  Joint  Session  held  in.  October  1976.     Be  the 
natter  what  it  may,  very  little  research  has  been    carried  out 
in  Japan  regarding  fire  safety  systems,  and  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Committee  of  Fire  Safety  Systems  of  the  Japanese 
Association  of  Fire  Science  and  Engineering,  it  can  be  said  that 
a  start  is  given  to  the  research  on  this  subject. 

III.    Research  by  the  CCTunittee  of  Fire  Safety  Systems 

"Research  on  the  General  Evaluation  System  of  Fire  Protec- 
tion of  Buildings";  April  1977  - 

This  Committee  was  founded  by  the  Japanese  Association  of 
Fire  Science  and  Engineering  in  April  1977  for  the  development 
and  research  of  general  evaluation  system  for  fire  protection, 
and  consists  of  six  working  groups  as  shown  in  the  figure  1. 

The  four  groups,  namely,  Compartment  Fire  Group,  Smoke 
Control  Group,  Detection  and  Extinguishment  Group  and  Evacuation 
System  Group  carry  out  research  on  the  composition  of  fire  pro- 
tections within  each  subsystem  and  the  quantification  of  system, 
while  the  remaining  two  groups  of  Total  System  Group  and  Main- 
tenance System  Group . conduct  research  on  the  composition  method 
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of  subsystems  and  the  goals  of  fire  safety. 

In  starting  with  the  research,   the  method  of  evaluation 
was  not  unified  among  these  groups «  so  separate  evaluation 
systems  were  prepared  by  each  group.        For  example, 

the  Smoke  Control  Group  makes  an  attempt  to  evaluate  the  Smoke 
Control  System  from  the  sequences  of  main  causes  and  their 
results  and  from  the  probability  of  generation  of  these  sequences, 
while  on  the  other  hand.  Evacuation  System  Group  makes  an  attempt 
to  evaluate  with  the  ratio  of  evacuable  persons  as  the  scale 
using  a  deterministic  simulation,    showinc  little  resei-iblance  among 
the  evaluation  methods  of  the  subsystems.    However f  considering 
the  fact  that  fire  hazards  are  multifarious,  develo^mient  of 
these  various  systems  are  rather  desired,  auid  by  discussing  the 
problems  that  were  made  clear  during  the  development  procedure 
of  these  systems,  knowledge  of  fire  hazards  as  a  whole  could  be 
deepened  and  further ^  it  may  be  possible  to  arrange  finally  as 
a  total  systCT. 

The  results  of  the  research  carried  out  by  each  group  are 
described  below. 

(1)    Total  System  Group 

This  group  conduct  research  centered  on  the  two  topics; 
a)  How  to  assemble  the  subsystems  as  a  whole,  b)  How  to 

establish  the  goals  of  fire  safety. 

With  regards  to  a) ,  consideration  is  made  on  the  already 

available  research  on  total  system  and  systems  that  are 
considered  possible  to  be  developed  in  the  future..  The 
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types  of  total  system  were  categorized  into  (i)  Decision 
Three  System*!,  (ii)  sensitivity  systein*2,   (iii)  Category 

Value  System*3^    (j^v)   Sequence  System*^  and   (v)  Stochastic 
System*^,  and  the  characteristics  and  problems  of  each 
system  were  observed.    It  is  considered  that  in  addition  to 
these  systems,  their  combinations  also  could  be  taken  up  as 
total  systems. 


*1.    A  general  evaluation  system  for  fire  protection  developed 
by  6.S.A.,  N.F.P.A. 

The  probability  of  success  of  the  total  system  is 
determined  by  probabilistic  calculations  from  the  static 
probability  of  success  with  respect  to  each  event. 

*2.    After  graphical  representation  of  the  composition  of 

elements  with  respect  to  the  total  system,  the  relative 
importance  of  the  elements  is* calculated  by  comparing 

the  variation  of  elements  with  the  variation  of  total 
system. 

*3,     A  score  is  given  to  each  element  that  composes  the 

total  system  and  the  score  of  total  system  is  determined 

from  the  score  of  elements  by  a  predetermined  calculation 
method. 

*4,    The  sequence  of  uncertainty  factors  within  the  systems 
is  first  assumed  and  then  the  system  is  evaluated  by 
adding  up  the  products  of  the  output  (for  example, 
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success  or  failure)  of  the  system  with  respect  to 
the  sequence  and  the  probability  of  occurrence  of  the 
sequence . 

*5.    A  stochastic  model  is  prepared  with  respect  to  evacuation, 
smoke  movement «  fire  spread  and  extinguishment,  and 
simulation  is  repeated  many  times  as  much  as  required, 
using  the  values  obtained  from  the  probability  distri-- 
bution  of  the  parameters  of  this  model  as  the  input 
data. 

With  regards  to  (b) ,  a  questionnaire  survey  was  done  as  to 
how  the  people  evaluate  loss  of  life  and  loss  of  property. 
Results  of  the  survey  made  clear  that  (i)  some  people  have 
psychological  resistance  towards  the  comparison  of  human 
life  with  money,  (ii)  more  than  half  of  the  people  evaluate 
the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  by  the  number  of  lives  lost, 
(iii)  some  people  evaluate  the  size  of  disaster  considering 
both  the  loss  of  life  and  the  loss  of  property.    From  these 
results  it  is  concluded  that  most  important  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  disaster  is  the  human  life,  that  this  is  a  basis 
for  evaluation  convinced  by  more  than  half  the  people,  and 
further,  that  pecuniary  losses  also  should  be  considered 
to  a  certain  degree  as  a  factor  in  the  evaluation. 

Maintenance  System  Group 

This  group  studied  the  methodological  problems  in  making 
a  fire  safety  system  and  suggested  the  following  as  the 
steps  for  the  preparation  of  a  fire  safety  system. 
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(i)    Clarification  of  the  frame,  constituent  elements  and 
input  of  the  syston,  (ii)  development  of  the  evaluation 
method,  (iii)  standardization  of  the  inputs  for  the  system, 
(iv)  clarification  of  capability  of  the  system^  (v)  clarifi- 
caticMi  of  reliability  of  the  system,  and  (vi)  application  of 
the  evaluation  system. 

Further,  this  group  has  pointed  out  the  following  with  respect 
to  the  maintenance  problems  of  the  fire  safety  system. 
(1)  The  problems  related  to  fire  incidents  are  not  neces- 
sarily caused  by  the  imperfection  of  engineering  system  in 
the  planning,  but  rather  by  careless  mistakes  in  the  main- 
tenance.    [2]  Therefore,  a  standard  maintenance  conditions 

are  to  be  established  first  and  the  system  is  to  be  planned  based 
on  these  conditions.     On  the  other  hand,  the  reliability 
of  the  maintaining  of  these  standard  maintenance  conditions 
becomes  the  most  in^rtant  point  in  a  practical  syst^. 

Compartment  Fire  Group 

This  group  has  made  an  attonpt  to  evaluate  the  fire  spread 
talcing  the  development  of  fire  phases  as  the  measure.  In 

other  words,  compartment  fire  is  categorized  into  five 
phases,  namely,  (1)  ignition  Source  Phase,  (ii)  Primary 
Ignition  Phase,  (iii)  Partially  Burning  Phase,  (iv)  Whole 
Compartment  Burning  Phase  and  (v)  Inter-compartment  Burning 
Phase,  and  the  evaluation  is  made  by  taking  the  transition 
probability  from  one  phase  to  the  next  as  the  measure.  The 
transition  probability  from  one  phase  to  the  next  is 
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calculated  by  the  procedure  shown  in  the  figure  2. 
Out  of  these  steps,  the  part  showing  the  making  of  a 
raatheroatical  model  of  burning  is  the  principal  object  of 
the  iKDnediate  work,  and  currently,  the  preparation  and 
improvement  of  mathematical  model  of  burning  and  mathemati- 
cal  model  of  materials  temparature  rising  is  being  carried 
out. 

(4)  Smoke  Control  Group 

This  group  is  making  a  study  to  determine  a  value  corres- 
ponding to  the  capability  of  smoke  control  system  using 
the  possibility  of  smoke  entering  the  stairs  area.  To 
put  it  concretely,  by  assuming  a  highrise  building  with 
50  floors,  sequence  of  various  factors  such  as  season,  wind 
direction,  wind  velocity,  floor  where  the  fire  started  etc., 
that  govern  the  smoke  movement,  and  the  probability  of  these 
sequences  are  calculated.    Further,  a  method  is  adopted  by 
which  a  judgement  is  given  whether  or  not  the  smoke  enter 
the  stairs  area  with  respect  to  each  of  these  sequences 
based  on  the  results  of  the  calculation  of  smoke  movement. 
According  to  the  results  of  calculations,  the  probability 
of  smoke  entering  the  stairs  area  is  50%  **ien  there  is  no 
forced  smoke  control  and  it  reduces  to  19%  when  there  is 
forced  smoke  control. 

(5)  Detection  and  Extinguishment  Group 

The  aim  of  research  carried  out  by  this  group  is  to  dutermine 
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quantitatively  the  system  effectiveness  of  equipments  for 
fire  extinguishment,  as  function  of  hardware  capability 
of  the  equipments  and  human  reliability.     In  this  case, 
statistical  methods  are  adopted  based  on  data  relevant  to 
inquiries  of  fire  incidents* 

First  of  all,  a  total  of  120,000  cases  of  building  fire  in 
the  whole  country  %irere  subjected  to  a  preliminary  analysis  of 
the  extinguishment  activity  in  early  stage  of  fire  spread. 
From  the  results  of  this  analysis,  it  was  clarified  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  means  to  report  according  to  the 
reporter  and  the  region  which  cause  several  problems  in  a 
Statistical  analysis,  showing  that  there  is  necessity  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  equipment  for  fire 
extinguishment  based  on  a  fire  survey  conducted  by  the  same 
authority  by  the  same  method.    Therefore,  this  group  is  now 
workino  to  detezmine  the  hardHore  oaped>ili1y  and  hiiaan  reliability  of  the 
equipment  for  fire  extinguishment  based  on  data  of  4,000 
cases  of  fire,  for  which  the  operational  conditions  of 
equipment  for  fire  extinguishment  were  investigated  and 
reported  by  a  single  authority.    Further,  when  data  are  not 
available  or  not  sufficient  for  the  operational  condition 
during  actual  fire  period,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  equipment   is    determined  by  a  technique  for 
prediction  of  equipment  reliability  based  on  data  of  ordi- 
nary times.     For  example,  in  the  case  of  smoke  detectors 
for  which  data  are  not  sufficient,  the  effectiveness  was 
estimated  by  two  methods  of  prediction  and  it  was  found 
that  their  failure  rate  is  2.6  -  7.5/10^  hour. 
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(6)    Evacuation  System  Group 

This  group  is  preparing  an  evaluation  system  by  which  the 
escape  routes  can  be  evaluated  using  a  deterministic 
simulation  of  evacuation.    In  this  case,  ratio  of  persons 
who  could  evacuate  to  the  sa£e  zones  such  as  the  stairs 
area  without  being  involved  in  smoke  gives  the  measure  in 
the  evaluation  system*    In  other  words,  by  taking  the 
velocity  o£  smoke  spread,  number  of  occupants,  walking 
velocity,  and  floor  area  as  the  evacuation  conditions  and 
assuming  the  number  of  exits  from  the  room,  their  disposi- 
tion and  width  as  the  variables  that  could  be  adjusted  at 
the  stage  of  planning  for  evacuation,  comparison  among 
several  plans  is  made  by  simulation  using  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  persons  who  could  evacuate  without  being  involved 
in  smoke  as  the  measure.    At  present,  an  evaluation  system 
is  ready  with  respect  to  the  evacuation  from  the  floors  of 
fire  occurrence  in  buildings  with  wide  space,  such  as 
department  stores  and  offices. 

Above  is  the  present  state  of  developnent  of  research  done  by 
each  working  group.    As  mentioned  earlier,  the  methods  used 

by  these  groups  are  not  necessarily  the  same,  so  it  is  necessary 
to  debate  how  these  results  of  research  done  by  each  group  could 
be  arranged  in  a  single  total  system  in  order  to  make  a  general 
evaluation  of  the  fire  protection  of  buildings. 
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IV.    Besearqh  by  the  Committee  of  Fire  Safety  Performance  Houaeg 


"Research  on  the  evaluation  of  fire  safety  performance  of 

houses"  April  197  4  -  March  1978. 

The  Ministry  of  Construction  arranged  this  committee  in 
1974  in  order  to  develop  a  method  of  evaluation  of  fire  safety 
performance  of  houses  with  the  aim  of  providing  houses  to  the 
users  after  clearly  distinguishing  the  grade  of  fire  risk.  The 
Committee  is  expected  to  report  the  results  of  their  work  in  ■ 
March  1978,  and  at  present  a  draft  for  the  evaluation  system  of 
fire  safety  performance  of  houses  is  being  prepared. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  evaluation  system,  factors  that 
are  related  to  the  fire  risk  are  evaluated  in  individual  stages, 
namely,  1)  Ignition  stage,  2)  Early  stage  of  fire  spread  (before 
flash  over) ,  3)  Fire  propagation  stage  in  whole  house,  4)  Inter- 
houses  propagation  stage  and  5)  Evacuation  stage,  and  the  results 
of  the  evaluation  gives  the  data  for  grading  fire  risk.  For 
example,   at  the  1)    Ignition  stage,   the  heat  sources  are  evaluated 
with  the  ratio  of  annual  rate  of  outbreak  o£  fire  in  the  subject 
to  the  average  rate  of  outbreak  of  fire  in  a  house  as  the  measure 
and  the  results  of  this  evaluation  are  then  graded.     2)   In  the 
Early  stage  of  fire  spread,  scores  are  given  to  the  interior 
finishings,  live  fuel  and  equipments  for  fire  safety  according 
to  their  type  with  due  consideration  given  to  the  fire  risk,  and 
the  total  score  obtained  by  a  certain  calculation  method  is 
graded.    3)  In  the  case  of  fire  propagation  stage  in  whole  house r 
the  elapse  of  time  of  the  fire  propagation  in  a  house  is  deter- 
mined after  establishing  the  relationship  between  the  fire 
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propagation  time  and  the  factors  such  as  live  fuel,  fire  pro- 
tection performance  o£  paxtitions  etc.,  that  are  related  to  the 
fire  propagation  risk  between  rooms r  and  the  results  thus 
obtained  are  then  graded.     4)  In  the  case  of  inter-house  propa- 
gation Stage,  the  fire  protection  performance  of  outer  walls, 
insides  of  eaves,  openings  etc.,  are  graded  and  further,  based 
on  this  grading,  the  required  distance  between  two  houses  is 
specified.    5)  In  the  evacuation  stage,  the  reliability  of 
passages,  doors,  windows  etc.,  that  compose  the  escape  route 
are  first  esteJdlished  and  the  reliability  of  a  given  escape 
route  is  then  calculated  and  the  results  thus  obtained  are 
finally  graded. 

In  addition  to  the  preparation  of  a  draft  for  the  evaluation 
system,  this  committee  carried  out  research  on  the  statistical 
analysis  of  fire  incidents,  fire  tests  of  furnitures  and  mathe- 
matical nKXlel  of  fire,  in  order  to  obtain  the  fundamental  studies 
for  the  preparation  of  the  system.     Out  of  them,  the  fire  test 
of  furnitures  were  conducted  on  27  types  of  furniture  and  appli- 
ances that  are  generally  used  in  houses  and  the  burning  rate, 
smoke  density,  temperature  distribution  in  plume,  and  the  wind 
velocity  in  plume  were  measured  in  these  tests.    The  results  of 
the  tests  are  now  being  analyzed.    The  main  results  of  the  statis- 
tical analysis  of  fire  incidents  and  mathematical  model  of  fire 
will  be  reported  in  the  Session  for  Fire  Modeling. 
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Fig.  1     Cownlttee  of  Fire  Safety  Systems 
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f  ig. 2   Procedure  of  Estimating  Proba- 
bility of  Fire  Transition 
(  with  Phisical  Modeling  ) 
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Progr«S8  Report 


Smoke  Control 


Irwin  Benjamin 


1.     DeaigR  Developmenta 

The  generation  of  new  boildlng  designs  with  smoke  control  syateae 
reflects  the  growing  Interest  of  the  mechanical  engineers  in  such 
systems  and  their  willingness  to  experiment.    The  philosophical  approach 
that  waa  used  Is  discussed  for  saeh  of  several  of  the  buildings  which 
were  connleted  In  this  past  year. 

Of  interest  are  3  hotels  done  by  the  sane  design  engineer,  using  dif- 
ferent approaches  to  the  pressurlzatlon.    The  Peachtree  Plaza  hotel  in 
Atlanta  is  74  levels  high,  claimed  to  be  the  tallest  hotel. in  the  world. 
This  building  has  a  sprinkler  system  throughout  and  is  of  concrete 
structural  frame.     One  stair  in  the  building  was  made  into  a  smoke  proof 
tower,  by  imposing  a  negative  pressure  on  the  vestibule  at  each  landing. 
The  vestibule  was  built  with  a  deep  soffit  and  a  exhaust  slot  on  top  of 
the  soffit  which  enpties  into  a  shaft  running  along  side  the  vestibule. 
A  fan  on  top  of  the  ahaf t  maintains  the  negative  pressure  In  each 
vestibule. 

A  hotel  by  the  same  designer,  opened  in  1977  in  Detroit,  used  pres- 
surized stairways.     In  this  case  the  building  has  a  scissor  stairway 
near  the  central  core;  and  there  are  two  saparate  pressnrization  systsms, 
one  for  each  stairway.    They  used  a  separate  blower  to  maintain  pressure 
in  each  stairway.    The  building  is  tuliy  sprinklered. 

Another  hotel,  opened  in  1977  in  Los  Angeles,  uses  a  combination  of  a 
vented  and  pressurized  stairwell.    No  vestibule  is  used.    In  this  case 
preasure  is  fed  In  from  the  bottom  and  exhausted  at  the  top  when  the 
pressurlzatlon  system  goes  into  operation.     These  three  hotel  buildings, 
with  the  three  different  solutions,  illuaccate  the  range  of  approachea 
that  la  currently  being  used  in  the  U.S.  on  pressurlzatlon  of  stair- 
wells. 

As  examples  of  office  buildings:    a  new  one  which  opened  in  1977  is  the 

3^  story  Bechtel  Office  Building  in  San  Francisco.  This  building  has 
both  a  total  sprinkler  ayatem  and  a  smoke  control  system.  Because  of 
the  City  of  San  Francisco  requlrementa  the  building  used  a  veatlbule  at 

the  entrance  to  each  landing.     The  stairway  pressurlzatlon  system  was 

designed  to  maintain  a  positive  preasure  by  having  a  600  cfm  input  and 
300  cfm  output  for  each  door  opening.    In  addition,  the  vestibules  were 

maintained  with  60  air  changes  per  hour  supply  and  90  air  changes  exhaust* 
to  maintain  negative  pressure  In  the  vestibule.    Both  the  stairwell 
system  ai^  the  veatlbule  ayatem  are  separate  systems  from  the  rest  of 
the  building.    The  stairwell  pressurlzatlon  ayatem  uses  multiple  blowers 

and  multiple  injection  levels  to  get  more  even  distribution  of  the 
pressures.    The  balance  of  the  building  is  designed  to  develop  pres- 
surlsatlon  in  oase  of  fire.    In  time  of  fire  the  system  can  be  switched 
over  man-j-illv  so  as  to  provide  100%  exhaust  from  the  fire' floor  and  lOOZ 
input  to  ail  floors  other  than  the  fire  floor.     The  use  of  a  manual 

change  over  father  than  automatic  was  at  the  request  of  the  fire  de- 
partment. 
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Another  office  building  is  the  IDS  Cent'^r  in  Minneapolis.    This  building 
waft  builc  In  1971  and  was  retrofitted  In  1977  to  provide  a  presauriaatlon 

system.     The  stairwell  Is  58  stories  hlRb  and  was  divided   into  separate 
vertical  compartments  with  a  normal  fire  rated  partition  and  door  dividing 
each  stairwell  compartnent.    The  air  la  introduced  near  mid-height  In 
each  of  the  compartmenta.    This  deaign  diA  not  use  any  vestibules.  The 
design  of  the  blowers  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  a  maximum  of  3 
doors  would  be  opened  at  any  given  time.    The  stair  pressurlzation  is 
manually  operated  by  the  fire  department.    The  stair  compartment  has 
been  measured  to  have  about   .06  inches  of  pmssure  at  the  doors.  In 
addition  to  the  pressurlzation  of  the  stairwells  the  building  itself  la 
presBurlsed.    At  tl»e  of  alarm  the  dampers  all  close,  shutting  off  the 
perimeter  induction  units  below  the  fire  floor  level  and  shutting  off 
Che  Incerior  supply  at  the  fire  floor.    The  rest  of  the  supply  system  in 
the  building,  other  than  belov  the  fire  floor  is  maintained  on. 

In  general,  the  stair  pressurlzation  systems  which  have  been  used  have 
basically  been  designed  on  the  assumption  that  3  doors  would  be  open  at 
a  time.    This  requires  a  soned  alarm  so  that  only  the  fire  floor  and  the 
one  above  and  below  is  evacuated.     Tn  a  general  alarm  all  the  doors 
would  be  open  and  the  pressurlzation  of  the  stairwell  would  be  defeated. 
There  alao  seems  to  be  a  trend  to  get  away  from  an  automatic  switch  over 
of  the  pressurlzation  systoia  and  back  to  a  manual  control  operated  by 
the  fire  department.    However,  both  types  are  being  used  at  this  time. 
Some  designers  have  also  noted  that  tKb  inclusion  of  motorized  dampers 
for  energy  conservation  purposes,   reducing  night  time  flows,  has  made 
possible  the  use  of  a  pressurlzation  system  for  snoke  control  with 
little  additional  cost. 

2.      Field  Studies 

Work  continued  at  NBS  on  field  studies  to  measure  both  smoke  movement 

and  effective  pressures  and  leakage  in  buildings.     A  report  by  Dr.  Fung« 
Snoke  Simulation  Correlations  in  a  Dwelling  (in  draft),  studied  the 
movement  of  smoke  in  a  typical  two-story  residence  building.  This 
report  studies  the  effect  of  the  forced  draft  heating  system  on  movement 
of  smoke  in  the  residence.    It  also  correlated  the  SF-6  technique,  which 
has  been  uaed  »ctensively  by  MBS  to  measure  smoke  movement,  with  actual 
smoke  generated  by  real  fires.    The  correlation  showed  good  qualitative 
agreement.     Direct  quantitative  agrpement  Ik  not  possible  since  the  SF-6 
provides  a  step  function  input  to  the  smoke  system,  whereas  the  normal 
smoldering  fire  has  a  long  slow  incubation  period  daring  buildup.  One 
of  the  Important  results  of  the  experiment  was  the  indication  that  the 
effect  of  bedroom  doors  in  a  single  family  residence,  either  in  the  open 
or  closed  position,  la  Immaterial  if  the  heating  ayetem  is  in  operation; 
sincn  the  major  mode  of  smoke  distribution  Is  by  the  heating  SyStemi 
rather  than  through  convection  or  dispersion. 
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Additional  field  studies  were  done  on  a  Federal  office  building  in 
Roanoke,  Virginia,  and  at  the  National  Institute  for  Health  Clinic  In 
Uashington,  D.C.     In  both  of  these  cases  SF-6  was  used  to  measure  smoka 
noveotent  throughout  the  buildings.    These  measurements  were  then  cor- 
ralated  vlth  analytical  studlea  on  tha  conputar  and  have  bean  uaed  aa 
the  basia  for  auggeationa  on  modification  of  the  tmllding  daalgna. 

3.  Code  Developments 

Althoiii'.h  some  of  tho.  building  codes  in  the  United  States  now  require 
smoke  control  systems  there  ace  no  criteria  generally  accepted  for  the 
dealgn  of  auch  syatena.    for  this  reason  the  buildings  mentioned  above 
and  other  buildings  which  have  been  designed  with  Kmokc  control  systems 
are  atill  being  designed  on  an  individual  basis,  with  the  judgement  of 
the  designer  being  the  major  criteria.    The  NFPA  (National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association)  rommlttee  on  Air  Conditioning  has  revised  the 
standard         to  include  general  information  on  smoke  control  systems  in 
an  appendix.     The  TC  5.6' Conmlttee  of  ASHRAE  (American  Society  of 
HeatinR,  Refrigerating  and  Air  Conditioning  Engineers)  has  drafted  a 
design  guideline  for  smoke  control  systems  and  has  suggested  its  adoption 
to  several  local  jurisdictions.    However,  the  draft  has  not  been  adopted 
as  a  document  by  ASHRAF,  at  this  time  and   is  still   in  the  evolutionary 
Stage.    The  model  code  groups,  which  provide  the  guide  for  many  local 
building  codes,  have  changed  their  atandard  to  atete  that  when  mechanical 
ventilation  is  used  the  system  ahould  provide  a  mlnianim  of  one  exhaust 
air  change  each  10  minutes. 

4.  Analytical  Studies 

Development  work  has  continued  on  the  analytical  model  for  predicting 
behavior  and  movejnent  of  smoke  in  buildings.    This  model  was  reported  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  panel  and  has  been  further  developed.  The 
major  change  to  the  model  has  been  the  addition  of  an  unsteady  thermal 
state  routine.    This  work  is  an  extension  of  the  approach  which  has  been 
used  by  Wakamatsu.     In  this  progran  the  building  is  divided   into  3 
areas:     a  burn  room,  rooms  adjacent  to  the  burn  room,  and  rooms  separated 
from  the  burn  room  area.    In  the  burn  room  area  a  temperature  program  or 
rate  of  burn  program  can  be  introduced  to  develop  a  temperature  profile 
for  the  burn  room.    By  using  a  heat  balance  equation  the  temperatures  of 
the  air  leaving  the  room  and  entering  a  corridor  or  adjacent  connected 
spaces  is  then  calculated.    The  smoke  in  the  burn  room  is  superimposed 
as  a  step  function  on  the  temperature  rise  within  the  room. 

For  the  non-fire  rooms  connected  to  the  fire  room  the  model  uses  a  heat 
balance  equation  which  represents  the  heat  conduction  from  the  volume  of 
hot  air  to  the  walls,  floor  and  celling  of  the  space. 

For  those  spaces  not  connected  to  the  fire  space  a  simpler  model  is 
usad,  in  which  tha  thermal  properties  of  the  walla  and  ceilinga  are 
neglected. 
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In  addition,  inpirovenents  hav«  been  nadc  to  the  elr  movement  part  of  the 

program,  and  the  .';inokG  concentration  model  har,  been  made  compntllile 
with  the  air  movemeat  progiaa.    AC  this  time  the  model  does  not  handle 
stratification  of  smoke  In  the  corridors  adjacent  to  the  fire  room. 
Neither  does  it  handle  diffusion  in  a  large  space,  since  it  assumes  that 
any  compartment  is  bomogenously  polluted.     The  model  can  be  used  for  an 
atrium,  and  will  handle  the  vertical  movement  of  smoke  in  the  atrium. 
Howevetp  if  the  atrium  is  very  large  it  will  not  handle  the  horisontal 
movement.     This  would  require  a  iiorizontal  diffusion  model  which  is  not 
presently  available.    However,  no  additional  work  is  planned  at  this 
time  on  develofmient  of  the  model. 

In  summary,  we  believe  we  are  now  reaching  the  stage  where  the  shift  is 
being  made  from  conceptual  theory  and  analytical  development  to  generating 

field  experience  with  the  design  of  various  types  of  systems.    Much  of 
the  future  work  will  be  on  design  guides  and  on  evaluating  experience 

with  various  designs. 
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Japanese  Progress  Report  on  SMOKE  CONTROL 


Prepared  for 


Third  Joint  Panel  Meeting 
UJNR  Panel  on  Fire  Research  ana  Safety 

Aa  reported  at  the  2nd  joint  meeting,  the  studies  on  smoke  control 
in  Japan  have  advanced  with  the  main  object  of  developing  design 
methods  of  smoke  control  systems,  and  those  have  been  8uppl<Hiented 

by  large  scale  field. tests. 

In  order  to  prepare  an  appropriate  or  optimal  smoke  control  system 
for  a  building,  as  we  have  already  argued  elsewhere,  it  will  be 
indispensable  to  assess  the  validity  of  the  systems  proposed  for 
the  building   through  quantitative  predictions  of  the  movement  of  * 
.smoke  under  possible  fire  situations,   taking  account  of  various 
conditions  required  in  the  building  other  than  those  concerning 
fire  safety  matters.    As  important  part  of  the  work  necessary 
for  attaining  this  goal,  a  series  of  studies  has  been  performed 
to  develop  calculation  methods.    Up  to  now,  three  calculation 
Models    different  with  precision  and  simplicity  have  been  developed, 
and  the  accuracy  of  each  model  has  been  confirmed,  comparing  the 
results  attained  from  full  scale  tests  or  those  from  other  models. 
In  summary,  we  may  regard  the  calculation   methods  for  predicting 
the  smoke  movement  as  developed  enough  for  the  practical  applica» 
tion  to  assessment  of  smoke  control  systems. 

By  the  way,  a  smoke  control  system  should  without  doubt  be  vali- 
dated in  correspondence  with  the  environmental  conditions  under 
irtiich  the  system  may  be  operated.    The  conditions  consist  of  the 
external  antbient  air,  fire  situation  and  severity,  temperatures 
and  flow  resistances  throughout  the  building  and  so  on.    So,  if 
we  evaluate  a  smoke  control  system  by  taking  account  of  the  occur* 
rence  probability  of  the  sets  of  the  environmental  conditions 
under  whxch  the  smoke  safety  may  be  ensured  Dy  tht_  system,  the 
next  subject  we  should  do  is  to  calculate  the  probability  and  to 
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develop  a  method  to  advance  the  validity  of  the  system  perspicu- 
ously.   While  the  problem  how  to  determine  the  standard  or  goal 
of  the  probability  defined  above  will  be  left  still  even  by  those 
studies  #  it  is  evident  that  the  above-proposed  subject  occupies 
anyway  the  essential  part  of  smoke  safety  planning. 

The  smoke  safety  probability  in  the  sense  of  the  former  paragraph 
can  be  obtained  basically  by  the  computer  simulations  for  the 
movement  of  smoke  on  the  whole  sets  of  the  environmental  condi- 
tions supposed,  the  judgement  of  their  results  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  occurrence  probabilities  of  respective  sets.  As 
such  an  approach  may  require  innumerable  calculations  because  of 
enormous  number  of  the  cases  or  environmental  conditions  supposed « 
the  way  to  research  the  critical  conditions  for  smoke  safety  that 
permit  us  to  omitt  the  simulations  for  evidently  safe  or  danger 
cases  should  be  developed*    Besides,  a  proper  optimization  method 
will  be  necessary  for  practical  designing  of  smoke  control  systems. 

Consequently «  there  remain  several-  problems  to  be  solved  for  apply- 
ing the  calculation  methods  of  the  smoke  movement  to  the. assess- 
ment or  designing  of  smoke  control  systems,  even  though  the  validity 

cf  the  cdicuiation  rafctiiods  have  been  enough  verified  already.  Here, 
we  sumnarize  the  recent  progress  o£  the  studies  related  to  those 
problems  mentioned  above. 

1)    Quantitative  Assessment  of  Smoke  Control  Systems 

This  study  compares  the  calculation  results  of  the  smoke  safety 
probabilities  for  the  case  with  a  properly  designed  smoke  control 
systen  and  the  case  without  it  in  consideration  of  the  fire  floor, 
condition  of  fire  room,  reasons,  and  wind  conditions  as  factors 
of  the  environmental . conditions  in  the  sense  mentioned  formerly, 
and  proposes  a  way  to  make  such  an  assessment  perspicacious. 

The  building  here  studied  is  a  50  storied  sky  scraper*^,  and  the 
environmental  conditions  are  assumed  to  be  distributed  discretely. 
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The  judgement  upon  anoke  safety  is  made,  after  the  simulation  for 
the  smoke  movement,  by  whether  the  smoke  generated  in  fire  com- 
partment would  enter  into  staircases  or  not.    The  calculated 
smoke  safety  probability  for  the  case  with  the  smoke  control 
system  is  90%  by  a  possible  fire  situation,  whereas  that  for  the 
ease  without  any  smoke  control  equipments  is  about  50%.    In  the 
study  introduced  above,  the  calculation  was  made  for  about  600 
sets  of  the  environmental  conditions  for  each  of  the  two  cases. 
A  trial  and  error  method  to  estimate  the  criLical  coadrtionii  for 
smoke  safety  is  also  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  decreasing  the 
cases  to  be  computed  and  calculating  the  probability  efficiently. 
Provided  that  the  result  of  a  simulation  for  a  certain  environmen- 
tal condition  is  judged  as  "safe",  it  is  not  necessary  to  si;na- 
late  the  smoke  movement  for  the  sets  of  conditions  that  are  evi- 
dently safer  than  it.     While  the  stack  effect,  wind  pressure 
effect   and  some  other  effects  will    count  among  the  factors  that 
have  major  influences  on  the  smoke  safety  of  a  building,  the 
value  of  the  pressure  difference  due  to  the  stack  effect  that  may 
be  a  cause  of  the  snioke  flow  from  fire  compartment  into  the  shafts 
through  corridors  is  adopted  as  the  major  factor  for  snioke  safety, 
and  the  critical  sets  of  the  conditions  that  have  influences  on  it 
like  seasons,  the  elevation  of  fire  floor  or  opening  condition  of 
vertical  shafts  are  searched. in  a  trial  and  error  method.    If  only 
the  sets  of  the  conditions  are  classified  into  two  categories, 
namely  safety  side  and  danger  side,  the  judgement  on  smoke  safety 
can  be  performed  by  summing  the  occurrence  probabilities  in  each 
region r  and  so  the  number  of  the  cases  on  which  we  should  make 
calculations  will  be  considerably  decreased. 

2)     Analytical  Studies  on  Smoke  Control  Equations 

This  study  purposes  to  generalize  the  optimization  and  the  assess- 
ment method  of  smoke  control  systemis. 

Even  if  the  result  on  a  certain  environmental  condition  is  judged 
as  "safe",  the  smoke  safety  may  be  broken  easily  by  the  change  of 
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some  capricious  factors  like  the  conditions  of  doors.    In  this 
sense*  the  safety  under  a  certain  environmental  condition  Involves 
always  some  vagueness,  which  should  be  assessed  as  one  of  the 
indices  of  the  adequacy  of  smoke  control  systems. 

Cta  the  other  hand,  so  as  to  make  optimizations  of  smoke  control 
systems,  it  is  important  to  attain  the  insight  what  devices  will 

result  in  the  most  elfectxve  advancement  of  smoke  safety  from  a 
calculation  result. 

In  order  to  make  such  detailed  and  concrete  studies  as  those  intro- 
duced above,  it  wili  be  efficient  to  obtain  supplementary  informa- 
tions like  the  sensitivities  of  parameters  on  smoke  safety  as 
well  as  direct  results  like  flow  rates  out  of  a  simulation  result* 
As  cdmnon  bases  to  those  studies,  the  sensitivity  equations  for 
snoke  movement  equations  are  deduced  and  the  parameters  that  cor- 
respond to  the  environmental  conditions  are  classified  and  norma- 
lised according  td  the  sorts  of  vagueness. 


*1   tfakamatsu,  T.    "Calculation  Methods  for  Predicting  Smoke 

Movement  in  Building  Fires  and  Designing  Smoke  Control  System' 

FIRE  STANDARDS  AND  SAFETY  ASTM/tlBS 
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INTRODUCTION  (J.  de  Rls) 


Prafac* 

CoHprehenslve  nath«Matlcal  Models  of  fire  growth  need  to  draw  upoa  infor- 
mation from  a  wide  range  of  re:  earch  specialties.    To  foster  communication 
between  builders  of  comprehensive  fire  models  and  specialists  in  other  areas 
of  fire  research,  the  subprogram  subcommittee  has  prepared  this  state-of-the- 
art  review  of  the  specialised  fire  research  areas.    In  each  case  the  topic 
reviews  are  generated  by  experts  in  the  areas  from  the  standpoint  of  providing 
essential  information  to  builders  of  comprehensive  fire  models.     It  is  envisioned 
that  individuals  from  each  of  these  specialized  areas  will  eventually  prepare 
algorithms  (computer  subprograms  (or  simple  algebraic  formulae),  data  and 
concepts)  which  can  be  directly  used  by  comprehensive  model  builders.  An 
Important  outcome  of  these  reviews  are  their  recommend-iti ons  for  assembling 
existing  knowledge  or  obtaining  new  concepts  and  data  needed  for  coiqprehensive 
model  predictions. 

The  status  for  each  referraced  work  is  categorised  as  follows: 

A*     At  least  a  Fortran  llstlxig  and  enough  description  of  the  logic  so 
that  a  typical  user  will  not  hstve  to  rewrite  the  program.  This 
should  include  a  table  of  Fortran  variables,  separate  specif lcatl<m 
of  input  and  output  parameters,  and  a  test  case.  Documentation 
explaining  the  physical-chemical  model  used  In  the  code  should  be 
provided. 

B.  Published  or  broadly  distributed  technical  report. 

C.  In  progress  with  a  definite  projected  date  of  release* 

The  remaining  part  of  this  Introduction  provides  some  overall  comments 
on:    (1)  the  Importance  of  more  basic  flammabillty  research  and  (2)  the  relation- 
ship between  field  and  zone  models  for  predicting  enclosure  fire  development. 

This  Is  followed  by  John  Lloyd's  State-of-The-Art  Review  of  Field  Models.  The 
final  section  provides  brief  summary  revlewa  for  each  zone  model  subprogram 
research  area. 

Some  Remarks  on  the  Importance  of  Fire  Growth 

At  the  present  time,  computer  models  of  enclosure  fire  development  appear 
capable  of  predicting  the  time  to  flashover  and  other  quantities  of  practical 

Importance  provided  the  model  is  supplied  with  the  initiating  ltem*s  empirical 
rate  of  fire  growth  and  the  effect  of  external  radiation  on  this  rate  of  fire 
growth.    However,  at  present,  we  cannot  predict  the  initiating  item  growth 
rate  due  to  our  relatively  poor  understanding  of  basic  combustion  mechanisms. 
Indeed  we  cannot  even  predict  the  rate  of  burning  of  a  constant  area  (i.e. 
non-spreading)  fire  of  hazardous  scale  in  terms  of  basic  measurable  fuel 
properties.    This  is  clearly  the  most  Important  fundamental  problem  in  the 
field  of  fire  research. 
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In  recent  y«ars«  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  predicting  burning 
rates.     Wt»  now  can  accurately  predict  •"he  h\irn-!nt?  rntc^  of  '^tt.iI  1  laminar  fires 
for  a  wide  range  of  geometries  tverticai,  sloping,  and  downwara  facing  single 
surfacM  as  well  as  vertical  parallel  surfaces).    These  predicted  lanlnar 
burning  rates  depend  prtmarilv  on  the  fuel's  convective  B  number.  Recently 
such  calculations  have  been  extended  to  include  turbulence  effects;  but  upon 
eonparlng  the  results  with  experlnent,  we  have  found  that  the  burning  Is 
dominated  by  the  radiative  heat  transfer  and  does  not  correlate  solely  with 
the  convective  B  number.    Generally  almost  all  fires  of  hazardous  scale  are 
controlled  by  their  flame  radiation.    This  is  unfortunate  since  we  have  a 
relatively  poor  fundanantal  uttderatandlng  of  radiation  from  turbulent  diffusion 
flames.     Current  investigations  of  this  flane  radiation  suggest  that  it  can 
usually  be  described  in  terms  of:    (1)  the  effective  flame  radiation  temperature* 
(2)  the  nem  flane  ahsorpclan-anlflsloii  coftf f iclmt  (par  unit  lansth) ,  and  (3) 
Che  overall  tlme-avcraged  flane  geooetryi    Surprisingly  little  data  exists  for 
these  crucial  quantities. 

He  still  tsist  perfom  tmch  aore  research  before  our  treatment  of  fire 

growth  rates  can  match  our  present  understanding  of  the  rest  of  the  enclosure 
fire  development  problem.    In  particular:     (1)  we  must  develop  convenient  and 
rellabla  taetanlquss  for  nsasuring  flaa»  radiation  temperatures  and  absorption- 
emission  coefficients;   (2)  we  must  gather  and  correlate  such  flame  radiation 
data  in  terms  of  fuel  combustion  and  chemical  properties;  (3)  we  must  obtain 
accurate  correlations  of  flame  shapes  for  the  many  fuel  geoaetrles  of  practical 
interest;  (A)  we  must  develop  convenient  foraulae  for  describing  flame  radiation 
heat  transfer  and  burning  rates  for  rhefse  geotnetrles,  and  finally  (5)  we  must 
extend  these  calcuxations  to  predict  lire  spread  and  growth  rates. 

This  is  clearly  a  large  undertaking.     It  will  require  major  coramltracnts 
from  at  least  half  a  dozen  research  Instituclons  over  a  period  of  about  five 
years  before  we  have  a  general  ability  to  predict  fire  growth  retea.  The 
problem  has  the  additional  challenge  in  that  almost  all  current  standard  flam- 
mablllty  tests  are  too  small  to  be  controlled  by  flame  radiation  and  consequently 
are  inaufflclent  In  themselves  to  characterize  haxardous  scale  burning  rates. 
This  assns  that  «•  have  little  practical  data  to  draw  upon  for  estimating  fira 
growth  rates  In  terms  of  fuel  properties.    It  also  points  to  the  need  for 
encouraging  and  guiding  fire  test  engineers  toward  developing  standard  tests 
which  are  sensitive  to  the  flame  radiation  generated  by  the  material  itself* 
Tests  whlcli  subject  materials  to  different  levels  of  controlled  external 
radiation  can  provide  valuable  information  on  material  response  to  radiation; 
however  in  themselves  thsy  do  not  provide  the  necessary  flame  radiation  data. 

Finally,  while  awaiting  development  nf  meaningful  standard  flammability 
tests  and/or  sounder  scieatiiic  predictions,  realistic  "standardized"  fire 
test  procedures  should  be  formulated  for  enplrlcally  measuring  the  rate  of 
fire  growth  of  isolated  initiating  items.    The  results  from  these  empirical 
tests  should  be  helpful  for  indicatlivg  the  relative  flammability  of  Items  and 
can  be  used  as  Inputs  to  the  coivutar  models  for  evaluating  Item  hazards  in 
different  use  situations. 
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8one  Geiwyl  Cmnenf  on  Field  and  Zona  Modela 


Th«r«  ara  two  gaiunral  approaeliea  to  vatlicutleal  fire  nodeltng:  field 

models  and  zone  mo-^els.     '^ield  modplg  evpress  the  fire  developBient  in  terms  of 

general  partial  differencial  equations  at  each  point  in  space^  Zone  models 
daserlb*  global  naaa  afid  energy  tranafer  ralatlona  with  algebraic  equatioma 

(or  ordinary  differential  equations  in  transient  situations)  for  each  principal 
zone:    walls,  ceiling,  celling  gas-smoke  layer,  fire  pluma,  burning  surfaces, 
as  yet  unlgnlted  target  surfaces,  neighboring  room,  etc. 

Field  models  In  the  long  run  should  provide  the  most  general,  accurate, 
and  detailed  prediction  of  fire  development*    They  are  particularly  well 
auitad  for  pradictlns  eonplax  thraa  diamaional.  phenomana  which  nay  be  overlooked 

by  the  moro  Intuitive  ad  hoc  zone  models.     However,  at  present  field  models: 
(1)  are  limited  by  computer  capacity  and  speed,  (2)  do  not  yet  properly  treat 
actiOBp'at-a^diatanea  radlatlva  eaargy  traaafara,  and  (3)  are  atill  awaiting  a 
rigoroua  treatment  of  buoyancy  influenced  turbulance.    As  a  result,  it  will 

?"ake  <?eveT'al  f»dditlonal  ypars  of  fundamental  research  before  field  models  can 
be  expected  to  provide  reliable  comprehensive  predictions  of  hazardous  tire 

davelopMst.   During  ttiAM  yean,  wa  also  expect  conputer  develofnene  to 
alleviate  tlie  probleaa  of  capacity  and  epeed. 

Zone  wodala  repraaent  a  nearer  tern  engineering  approach  which  la  cloeely 

tied  to  e>qperimental  observations.     Present  comprehensive  zone  models  usually 
assume  the  fire  is  in  the  lower  half  of  a  room.    The  fire  acts  as  a  pump  by 
driving  a  nixture  of  unbumt  fuel  vapors,  smoke,  flamaa  or  hot  combustion 
produeta  and  unbumt  entrained  air  into  the  hot  smoky  ceiling  gas  layer  which 
subsequently  flows  out  of  the  enclosure  windows  6r  doors  according  to  classical 
hydraulic  flow  equations.    Global  heat  and  mass  transfer  ordinary  differential 
eqoatiena  are  developed  for  each  sone:   celling  gas  layer,  ceiling  end  wall 
surfaces,  fire  plume,  lower  ambient  gas  layer,  unlgnlted  target  surfaces, 
burning  fuel  surfaces,  etc.;  together  with  general  action-at-a-distance  radiant 
energy  Interehangea  between  all  relevant  zonae. 

This  zonal  approach  has  several  Important  advantages:    (1)  conptttational 
fllopllclty,  (2)  ease  of  decoupling  zones  for  independent  inveatigation  by 
geographically  separated  raaeatchars,  (3)  simpler  conparlson  of  theory  and 
experiment  for  individual  zones,  and  (4)  easier  conceptualization  of  the 
interaction  between  zones.    As  a  result,  one  is  likely  to  have  more  confidence 
in  the  ptedietlene  for  aituationa  elnilar  to  the  experinenta.   At  this  tine, 
the  sonal  approach  appears  to  be  nuch  closer  to  practical  application* 

In  the  coarse  of  tine,  the  treatnent  of  each  sone  will  becoae  progreaeively 

more  sophisticated  and  complicated  according  to  the  demands  of  generality  and 
accuracy  in  predicting  observed  behavior.    For  exaiqile,  it  would  be  advan- 
tageoua  to  predict  the  vertical  and  horlsontal  celling  gas  layer  temperature 
gradients  because  of  their  strong  influence  on  the  critical  interior  radiant 
fluxes.     As  these  and  other  improvements  are  implemented,  the  zone  models  will 
appear  progressively  more  like  field  models.    Similarly  as  field  models  are 
developed  to  the  point  lAere  they  can  be  directly  conpared  with  actual  roon 
fire  experiments,  they  will  likely  incorporate  the  zonal  treatments  of  fire 
growth,  fire  plumes,  radiant  interchange,  etc.    Thus  the  present  pronounced 
differences  In  spproach  will  likely  decreeae  in  tine. 
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It.    GENERAL  KBVIEIf  OF  PISLD  MODELS  (J.  R.  Uoyd) 


The  category  of  field  models  is  an  all  encoopasslng  area  which  by  rights 
nuflt  Include  all  those  delineated  under  zone  nedele.    Previously  this  area  was 
In  large  part  limited  to  modeling  of  turbulence.    However,  this  should  not  be 
Che  only  topic  considered.    Areas  of  radiation*  coobustlon,  species  transport, 
flame  spread  neetaaalsas,  snelce  ganeratioa*  etc. ,  should  also  be  Included  since 
these  phyalcal  phenomena  also  require  finite  difference  equation  formulations 
for  their  Incorporation  into  numerical  solution  schemes.    In  this  light  field 
models  should  he  defined  as  models  which  are  used  In  numerical  solutions  of  the 
recirculating  flows  characteristic  of  Che  fire  spread  problem.    By  numerical, 
it  is  meant  solutions  using  discrete  approximations  to  the  governing  equations 
for  the  recirculating  flows. 

Historically  the  use  of  these  techniques  began  with  the  advent  of  the 
computer,  but  was  given  a  special  emphasis  relative  to  enclosure  fires  by 
Torrance  and  Rocket t(l).    While  their  solutions  did  not  include  turbulence, 
radiation  or  condmstion,  it  was  a  landmark  which  signaled  a  movement  to  the 
use  of  numerical  techniques  in  looking  at  the  fire  problem.    The  work  of 
D.  B.  Spalding  and  his  co-workers  (eq.  2-5)  has  pioneered  the  use  of  numerical 
techniques  in  furnaces.    Today,  there  ere  several  groups  1^0  are  making  signi** 
f leant  contributions  to  the  use  of  *"ield  models  for  fire  predictions.  The 
discussion  which  follows  outlines  their  work,  but  due  to  space  limitations 
cannot  Include  a  comprehensive  revitw. 

Two  different  approaches  have  been  taken  bv  the  researchers  in  this  aroa. 
One  is  to  use  the  governing  equations  in  the  stream  lunctioa  -  vorticity  form 
and  the  other  is  the  physicel  variable  approach  involving  actual  velocities  and 
pressures.    Both  hnve  their  advantages  and  disadvantages.    Those  studies  employing 
the  stream  function  -  vorticity  approach  are  limited  to  two  dimensions,  and 
without  pressure  appearing  explicity  In  the  governing  equations,  handling  of 
variable  density  flows  is  inconvenient  at  best.     (It  has  been  demonstrated 
quite  clearly  that  variable  density  must  be  maintained  in  the  governing 
equations  where  fire  is  involved).    Various  boundary  conditions  are  also 
difficult  to  handle  with  this  approach*    The  physical  variable  approatdi 
easily  handles  this  problsn  provided  an  appropriate  pressure  correction  scheme 
Is  employed. 

Several  works  require  specific  comment.     Larson  and  Viskanta  (6)  looked 
at  the  laminar  two  dimensional  enclosure  problem  using  the  stream  function  - 
vorticity  approach.    Their  work  included  effects  of  radiation  and  demonstreted 
that,  at  least  for  laminar  flows,  radiation  from  surfaces  and  soot  nust  be 
included.     Trent  and  Welty  (7)  published  a  study  discussing  the  vector  potential- 
vorticity  and  velocity-pressure  approaches  which  included  two  and  three  dimen- 
sional calculations  and  an  algebraic  turbulence  model  based  on  Prandtl's  wiping 
length  theory.    They  applied  the  vorticity  transport  technique  to  the  axls^Tranetric 
vented  enclosure.    In  a  rather  extensive  program,  Knight  (8)  published  a  computer 
code  based  on  the  atream  function  -  vorticity  approach  with  the  Bousslnesq 
approximation  for  the  steady  state  two  dimensional  laminar  flow  enclosure 
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problfTTi.    His  major  conclusion  was  that  computer  finite  different  probiemB 
tor  accurate  calculation  o£  £lre  sceoarloa  are  not  practical  at  the 

A  rather  strong  movement  was  given  momentum  by  D.B.  Spalding  and  his 
co-workan  at  Siperlal  Collega  whan  th&y  bagaa  to  uae  physical  varlablaa 

in  their  solution  to  the  furnace  problem  (2-5).    Their  SIMPLE  algorith^ii  enabled 
them  to  solve  the  pressure  correction  problem  which  is  inherent  in  this  solution 
technique.    Thay  have  atnee  included  the  effects  of  radlatloa  using  the  flux 
methods  (two,  four  and  Six  flux  methods).    The  group  has  been  instrumental  In 
bringing  about  the  wide  use  of  d-i f ferpntial  f-ield  modi  Iq  for  Including  tur- 
bulence.   While  these  turbulence  models  seem  to  work  lairly  well  in  predicting 
fully  turbulent  flows*  they  are  not  applicable  to  the  regions  In  enclosure  fires 
which  appear  to  be  partly  laminar  bera'i<?e  the  model  is  valid  only  for  fully 
developed  turbulent  flows.    Recently,  Spalding  has  been  working  on  a  new  tur- 
bulence aodel  called  BSCIMO  (9).    This  basically  is  a  particle  history  concept 
wherein  an  age  distribution  or  eddy  breakdown  history  is  described.    While  this 
model  is  currently  only  good  for  steady  state  problems  (which  is  a  draw  back) 
It  maiy  oyercoMS  the  objections  of  assuming  fully  developed  turbulence. 

The  Fire  Research  Group  at  Notre  Dame  has  developed  a  computer  code 
named  UNDSAFE  (10,11).    This  code  employs  physical  variables  and  full  variable 
density  to  solve  the  transient  fire  and  smoke  spread  problem  for  enclosures. 
The  program  currently  includes  one-dlmenslonal  gas,  soot  and  wall  radiation 
which  is  extremely  important.    In  this  study  an  algebraic  turbulence  model 
la  enployed  which  accounts  for  buoyancy  effects  on  turbulence,  end  also 
allows  the  dynamic  flow  condition  to  generate  turbulence.     It  thus  can 
reduce  to  a  laminar  value  in  the  absence  of  buoyancy  and  the  abeence  of 
velocity  gradients.    The  ability  to  handle  the  trsnsitlen  from  full 

turbulence  in  wall  and  in  very  buoyant   regions   to  Irxminar  flow  is  signi- 
ficant.   The  iaportance  of  including  transient  effects  has  bean  clearly 
pointed  out  In  newly  developed  conputer  movies  from  the  UNDSAFE  pre- 
dictions where  wave  phenomena  are  observed  which  could  not  be  seen  if 
only  steady  atate  solutions  were  available. 

Workers  In  Japan  have  alao  started  working  on  field  model  programs. 
The  work  by  Hasemi  (12)  is  especially  '^i f?nif leant.    This  work  uses  physical 
variables  In  an  unsteady  solution  of  two  and  three  dimensional  enclosure  , 
fires.    The  concept  of  eddy  viscosity  Is  used  but  Is  based  on  fully 
turbulent  flow  conditions.    Radiation  Is  not  Included  In  this  stu^. 

SBOOMMBNnmOHS 

Field  model  solutions  to  the  enclosure  fire  problem  will  become  increas- 
ingly valuable  in  the  future.    As  the  various  models  are  developed  and  improved, 
and  nore  efficient  eolutlon  techniques  are  developed,  these  techniques  will 

become  more  and  more  significant  and  practical.     Primary  focus  must  be  directed 
to  the  following  areas  in  the  next  few  years  if  this  is  to  become  a  reality: 
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1*      Turbulence  models  must  continue  to  be  developed  so  that  they  can 
account  for  buoyancy  generated  turbulence.    The  mechanism  for 
transition  between  laminar  and  turbulent  flow  must  be  included  so 
that  enclosure  fires  can  be  properly  predicted.    The  turbulence 
models  oust  be  three  dlaiensloiuil. 

2.  the  field  nodels  developed  must  allow  for  the  transient  character 
of  fires  snd  should  be  adaptable  to  three  dimensional  analysis. 
Variable  density  vuet  be  maintained  in  the  analysis. 

3.  Hodels  of  surface,  gas  (non  gray)  and  soot  radiation  must  be 

developed,  including  Interaction  effects.     It  is  very  important 
that  the  analysis  techniques  can  handle  two  and  three  dimensional 
effects  better  than  the  current  techniques,  witih  as  the  most  popular 
xone  and  flux  techniques,  are  capable  of  doing* 

4.  Combustion  or  chemical  reaction  models  must  be  developed  beyond  tne 
volunetric  heat  and  mass  source  which  is  so  convenient  and  consonly 
used  in  the  field  model  solutions.    Heat  and  smoke  gener-tlon  must 
be  a  part  of  the  combustion  model.    Details  down  to  the  level  of 
pyrolysis  will  be  laportant,  especially  in  defining  ignition 
conditions.    Of  course,  flame  spread  mechanisms  and  their  models 
oust  be  developed  for  the  complete  field  program. 
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Ill   mUU  OF  SUBPIDGBAMS  FOR  ZONE  MQDBLS 


IIIA.  F1R£  GROWTH        (P.  J.  Pagni) 

Fire  growth  Is  here  defined  as  either:     (1)  the  rate  of  change  in 
size  of  a  praflash-over  fire  of  arbitrary  conf lguratlon«  or  (2)  spread  of 
«  turbulent  fl«w  acvoas  an  Ignltabla  aolid  aurfaee.    Liquid  fuelled 
spread^'    has  teen  excluded  since  it  is  less  crucial  to  ciTmpartment  appli- 
cations.   Those  portions  of  the  fire  growth  problem  which  are  specifically 
treated  in  other  sections  of  this  review  are  also  exeloded.    llieir  output 
serves  as  a  possible  input  to  this  section,  i.e.*  (b)  FIRE  PLUME,  Is 
expected  to  supply  the  fire  geometry  as  a  function  of  tinu"*;   (d)  PREFLASH- 
OVER  CONVECTION  provides  the  local  ambience;  (c,  d  and  parts  of  k)  RADIA- 
TION provides  fanetional  fonw  for  radiative  flux  to  the  unbumt  fuel 
from  both  the  fire  and  the  ambience,    '-^at  remains  then  in  this  section 
Is  the  energy  balance  Incorporatlx^  these  inputs  and  otttputtlng  the  fire 
growth  rate  or  spread  rate. 

(1)    Fire  Growth  Rates 

3  4 

Berkeley ;    Pagni,  et  al  '    ,  Eiiplrlcal  histories  of  fire  mass  loss 
rates,  tenperaturea  and  gaonetrlea*    Galculatioa  of  flame  radiation. 
B. 

Harvard-FMRC :    Enmons^,  Semi-empirical  traaalent  radial  fire  growth 
In  response  to  external  radiation.  C. 

Emmons ,  et  al^  Empirical  compartment  fire  histories  tn  fl^ish- 
over.  Preliminary  analyses  of  mass,  momentum  and  energy  balances 
on  conpartnents  I  B. 

Dayton ;    MacArthur^^,  Fire  growth  code  for  arbitrary  geometries 
Including  ignition,  charring  and  flaming  and  response  to  speeified 
radiation  and  fuel  burning  ratea.  A. 

Borehamwood ;     Thomas     ,  iurbulent  spread  oi  crib  iires.  b. 

13-15 

U.  S.  Forest  Service;    Rothermal,  et  al         ,  Flame  geometrlea 
and  spread  rates  through  porous  celluloslc  materials  under 
controlled  eoodltlona.  B. 


(11)  Turbulent  Flame  Spread 

FMRC-Harvard ;    Markstein,  et  al^^^'.  Transient  turbulent  upward 
spread  on  FMMA,  turbulent  spread  on  fabrlca  at  varioua  incllnationa* 
radiation  effects.  B. 

20  21 

Brown;    Slbulkln,  et  al    '    ,  Upward  turbulent  apread  of  FMMA.  B. 
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22  23 

Berkeley ;  Pagni,  et  al  '  ,  Turbulent  spread  through  porous  fuels 
with  empirical  geometrlas  and  radiation  as  input.  B. 

Otli«t  related  papers  by  Alblnl,  Putoain,  Hottel  and  Stewart. 

(ill)  Background  Studies  (Laminar  Plane  Spread) 

24 

Tarl£a»  et  alA. 
Hagee,  et  al. 

de  Ris26 

Campbell^^  28 

Pagni,  et  al.  20-52 

Pello  and  WllllaM 

Sirignano^^"!* 

Kashiwagi^^"^* 


1.      Develop  transient,  free  and  forced,  turbulent  lire  growth  models  for 
a  wide  variety  of  fuel  geonetriee,  initially  in  an  unconfined 


2.  Extend  thia  development  to  include  the  effecte  of  vitiated  oxygen, 
flow  fields  and  external  radiation  tt^eeted  in  a  conpartnent. 

3.  Extend  that  development  to  spread  beyond  the  compartment  of  origin. 
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IIIB.FIB£  PLUME    (G.  M.  Fa«th} 
Fire  PlwM  Theoriea 

(I)  Combust lag  Pluneg 

1  2 

FMRC;    Tamanlnl  *  ,  A  full  k-e-g  model  for  axisymmetric  buoyant 
flames,  using  algebraic  stress  modeling  and  a  slsplifled  consider- 
ation of  radiation.  B. 

3 

Australia:    Rent  and  Bllger  ,  A  full  k-e-g  model  for  turbulent  axl- 
synaietrlc  flow,  using  Favre  averaged  variables.  B. 

Imperial  College:    Lockwood  and  Nagulb^,  An  axisymmetric  k-e-^ 
model  employ ing  a  modified  version  of  GEMHIX^t  B. ,  A. 

Q 

I^erlal  College;   Loetafood  and  Ong  t  An  ed^  viscosity  model  for  a 
plume  along  a  mil.  B, 

4 

DCW  ^ndiia tries  :    Wilcox  ,  An  integral  model  for  turbulent  axisynnetric 
buoyant  flames  including  an  ad  hoc  modification  of  the  entrainment 
expression  to  treat  conditions  near  the  source  and  allovlng  for  dif- 
fusion within  the  plume.  B. 

Canada ;    Masliyah  and  Steward^,  and  Steward^,  An  axis^Tnmetric  integral 
model  assuming  Instantaneous  combustion  of  oxygen  entering  the 
plume.  B. 

10 

USA:    Escudier    •  An  integral  model  of  a  free  plume  in  crossflow. 
B. 

11  12 

Berkeley :    Pagni  and  Shih    '      integral  and  series  expansion  solutions 
for  two-dimensional  buoyant  and  forced  flames  in  free  and  wall  plumes. 
A  full  k-e-g  model  for  two-dimensional  forced  turbulent  wall  and  free 
wdkes.  B. 

13 

Penn  State;   Ahmad  and  Faeth    ,  finite  difference  model  for  laminar 
wall  plumes.    B.    Integral  models  for  lamlaar  and  turbulent  wall 
plumes  are  elso  being  developed.  C. 

(II)  Noncombustlng  Plumes 

14  15 

FMRC:    Alperc    '    »  An  Integral  model  for  axisymmetric  turbulent 
plume  impingement  on  a  celling  In  the  idwmnce  of  a  hot  ceiling 
la7«r.  B. 

16 

Tamanini    ,  a  k-e-g  model  for  axisymmetric  turbulent  plumes  with 

algebraic  stress  modeling.  B. 
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Harvard;    Eomons  has  developed  an  integral  model  which  computes  mass 
and  eii«rgy  iiqHits  to  the  hot  eelllag  I^per.    B.    Earlier  vork^'*^^ 

provides  integral  models  for  CHO-dllMMicmal  SOd  aadjtymAtVte  flOWB 
including  stratification.  B. 

Notre  Dame;  Kanury  and  Lloyd  ar«  4«v«lopillt  «  wdel  for  lattractlOM 
of  Bultipls  turbolont  pliiaM.  C. 

19—21 

Penn  State;   Faoth  and  eoworfcara       ,  Inttgral  nodels  for  turlnalaBt 
wall  piuTTies,  flnita  diffaranee  ealenlatloiia  for  limlnaT  adiabatle 
wall  plume.  B. 

22  23 

MIT;    Ho«tt»  Fay»  and  coworkers    '     ,  An  latagtal  model  of  plbmm 


rise  in  a  cvoaa£law»  corralated  with  a  larg*  tiumber  of  aeaauraBaikta. 

B. 

(Ill)  Background  Studiaa 

-  Turbulent  Plumes 

24 

FMitC:    George,  Alport,  and  Zamanlni 

MBS:   McCaffrey  and  Bockatt,  affective  pluaa  entraiiaeiit  froa 
aneleaara  flow  «aaturaaaiita.  C. 


27 

Japan :  Yokol 

Cal  Tech;    List,  Brooka,  Koh.  B. 

Other  I  Souae,  Tib,  and  Huphraiya  •  B*  Morton,  Taylor,  and  lUmer. 
B. 

-  Turbolent  Plaaa  Helritta 

28 

England,  FRS;    Thomaa,  Baldwin,  and  Heselden    .  B. 
Japaai   Tokol^^.  B. 
Becoamendat lona 

1.  Develop  an  improved  turbulent  combustion  model,  preferably  an 
Integral  technique  In  the  short  term,  which  allows  for  near  source 
effeeta,  atratlfieatloii,  eroaaflow,  and  radiation  (e*8*»  ^ 

sion  of  the  approach  of  Wilcox^  and  Steward^*^)*    VwcUj  the 
model  by  comparison  with  measurements. 

2.  Measure  and  correlate  entralnment  coefficients  for  flames  In  t« 
of  reduced  plume  density.    Consideration  should  be  given  to 
source  effects  (retarded  flows)  and  fire  geometry. 
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3.      Develop  a  new  model  for  plumes  and  flames  impinging  am  c«llliig«, 

Including  the  effect  of  stratified  ceilin?;  layers  (e.g.,  an  extension 
of  Alpert's  modei^^>15.    Complete  measurements  on  flows  of  this  type 
for  nodftl  varlf ieatlon. 
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17.  Lee,  S-L.  and  Emmons,  H.w. :    "A  Studv  of  Natural  Convectlon  Above  a  Line 
Fire",  J.  Fluid  Mech.  11.  333-368  (1961). 

18.  tkirgai,  H.  P.  and  Enmons,  H.  w. :    "Hatural  Convection  above  Fires", 
J.  Fluid  Mech.  8.  611-624  (1960). 

19.  Grella,  J.  J.  and  Faeth,  G.  M. :    "Measurements  In  a  Two-Dlmenslonal 
Thermal  Plume  Along  a  Vertical  Adiabatic  HaU",  J.  Fluid.  Mech..  71, 
701-710  (1975). 

20.  Liburdy,  J.  A.  and  Faeth,  G.  M. :    "Heat  Transfer  and  Mean  Structure  of  a 
Turbulent  Thermal  Flume  Along  a  Vertical  Isothermal  Wall",  aubaitted  to 
ASMS  1977  Water  Annual  Meeting. 

21.  Liburdy,  J.  A.  and  Faeth,  G.  M. :    "Theory  of  a  Steady  Laminar  Thermal 
Flume  Along  a  Verticel  Adiabatic  Wall",  Letters  in  Heat  and  Maae  Transfer. 
2,  407-416  (1975). 

22.  Hoult,  D.P.,  i-ay,  J.  A.,  and  Forney,  L.  J.:    "A  Theory  oz  Plume  Rise 
Compared  with  Field  Observations",  J.  Air  Foil.  CVmtrol  Assoc. ,  19, 
565-590  (1969). 

23.  Fay,  J.  A.,  Eseudier,  M.,  end  Moult,  V.  F.,  "A  Correlation  of  Field 
Observations  of  Fluas  Rise",  J.  Air  Poll.  Control  Assoc..  20,  391-397 

(1970) . 

24.  George,  W.  K. ,  Jr.,  Alpert,  R.  L. ,  and  Tamanlnl,  F.:    "Turbulence  Measure- 
ments In  a  Axlsymmetrlc  Buoyant  Plume",  Report  No.  22359-2,  Factory 
Mutual  Research,  Norwood,  MA  (1976). 

25.  Rouse,  H.,  Yih,  C.  S.,  and  Humphreys,  H.  W.:    "Gravitational  (kmvectioa 
from  a  Boundary  Source",  Tellus.  4,  201-210  (1952). 

26.  Morton,  B.  R. ,  Taylor,  G.  I.,  and  Turner,  J.  S.:    "Turbulent  Gravitational 
Convection  from  Maintained  and  Instantaneous  Sources,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
London  234A,  1-23  (1956). 
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27.  Yokol,  S.,  "Upward  Convection  Current  from  a  Burning  Wooden  Houae", 

International  Symposium  on  the  Use  of  Models  in  ^lre  Research,  Publlea'^ 
tlon  786,  National  Academy  of  ScienceSa  National  Research  Council, 
Washington,  186-206  (1961). 

28.  Thomas,  P.  H. ,  Ealdvin,  R.,  and  Heselden,  A.  J.  M. :     "Buoyant  Diffusion 
Flames:    Some  Measurements  of  Air  Lntrainment,  Heat  Transfer  and  Flame 
Merging**,  Tenth  Syapoelum  (Intematlonal)  on  Comboetlon.  The  Coabustlon 
Instltote.  Pittsburgh,  98^996  (1965). 

29.  Yokoi,  S. ,  Japanese  HlniBtry  of  Construction,  Building  Besearch  Institute, 
Occaslooal  Beport  No.  12  (1963). 

30.  Emmons,  H.  W. ,  Computer  Fire  Code  (II),  Home  Fire  Tech.  Rept.  20, 
Harvard  University,  Jan.  1977. 
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2IIC.  FLAME  RADIATION   (C.  L.  Tien) 

(I)  Badtotioa  Calcttlatlon  for  Actual  FlJ—  Shapta 

Berkeley :    Dayan  and  lien' ,  Algebraic  formula  lor  radiation  from  a 
right  circular  flam  voltniw.   B.    (Usad  by  Baevaa  and  mcArtliur^  and 
othaxa). 

3 

FMRC:   Kodak  ,  Nonerlcal  pradletlcn  for  radiation  f roa  an  axlaynnatrlc 
flana  voliae  of  arbitrary  radlna  ve.  height.  B. 

Midak  ,  Algebraic  fonula  for  radiation  fron  a  conical  flana  volme. 
B. 

harvard:    himnons ^ ,  Semi- empirical  calcuiacion  of  radiation  feedback 
fron  conical  flanaa.  B, 

(II)  Flame  Radiation  Tenperatures  and  Absorption  Coefficient  Measurements 

uf  Solid  Fuels 

iMRC;    Markstein^,  PMMA,  PS,  PU,  PP,  PE.  C. 
Sweden;   HHgglimd  and  Pearaon'*  Mwod  Flanea*  B. 
Berkeley;    Bucklus  and  Tien  ,  FMMA,  PS,  PE.  B. 
(lU)  Background  Studlee  -  Modela  and  Calculation  Methods 

-  yiaae  Emisalvity  Caleulatlena 
Berkeley :    Felske  and  Tien  .  fi. 
Yuen  and  Tlen^^*  B. 

naCi   Modafc^^.  B. 

12 

Sheffield;   Taylor  and  Foster    .  B. 

-  Infrared  Mean  Absorption  Coefficient  Calculations 

13 

Berkeley;    Hubbard  and  Tien    .  C. 

-  Badlatloo-Cowectlon  Interaction  in  M-anea 

Notre  Dane:    Negrelll,  Lloyd  and  Novotny    .  B. 
Lloyds  Yang,  and  Llu^^.  C. 

Beconnendatlona 

1.  Develop  more  validated  algebraic  formulae  for  radiation  from  flames 
of  varloua  ahapea. 

2.  Develop  correlation  fomulae  for  flame  shapes  and  sizes  in  terms  of 
burning  ratea  and  fire  geooetrlea. 
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3«      Develop  simple  yet  accurate  techoiques  for  determining  flame  radia- 
tion tap«raturMa  absorption  coafflclsnta  and  soot  concsntratlons 
for  raal  world  fuals. 

I lie  REFERENCES 

1.  A.  Dayan  and  C.  L.  Tien,  "Radiant  Heating  from  a  Cylindrical  Fire  Coluan,** 
Combustion  Scieace  and  Technology,  2*  (1974). 

2.  J.  B.  Reeves  and  C.  D.  MacArthur,  "Dayton  Aircraft  Cabin  Fire  Model, 
Vol.  1  -  Basic  Mathematlc  Model,"  Report  Mo.  FAA-RD-7 6-120,  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  (1976). 

3.  A.  T.  Modak,  "Xharmal  Sadiation  fron  Pool  Fires*"  Conb.  and  Flaae»  29 « 

177-192  (1977). 

4*      A.  T.  M;  dak  "Radiation  from  P;  ol  Fires  -  Analytic  Solutions"  extendCMl 
abstract  to  Eastern  Section  Meeting  of  Combustion  Institute  1977* 

5.  H.  W.  Enoons,  Private  Coonunlcatlon  (April  1977). 

6.  G.  H.  Marksteln,  "Radiative  Properties  of  Plastics  Pool  Fires,"  to  appear, 
1977. 

7.  B.  HMgglund  and  L.  E.  Pearson,  "An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Radiation 
front  Hood  Flanas;**  FoV-Brand  (Swedish  Fire  Research  and  Oevel.  Hews)  1^, 
2-6  (1974). 

8.  R.  0.  Bucklus  and  C.  L.  Tien,  "Infrared  Flame  Radiation,"  Int.  J.  Heat 
Ifaas  Tranafer,  20,  93-106  (1977). 

9.  J.  D.  Felske  and  C.  L.  Tien,  "Calculation  of  the  Emlsslvity  of  Luminous 
Flames",  Conbustion  Science  and  Technolocy,  X>  25-31  (1973). 

10.  W.  W.  Vijen  and  C.  L.  Tien,  "A  single  Calculation  Scheme  for  the  Luminous- 
iriame  tmissivity , "  Proceeding  of  16th  Int.  Combustion  Symposium  (1977). 

11.  A.  T.  Modak,  "Nonluminous  Radiation  from  Hydrocarbon-Air  Diffusion  Flames," 
Conbustion  Science  and  Technology,  10,  245-259  (1975). 

12.  P.  B.  Taylor  and  P.  J.  Foster,  "The  Total  Emlsslvity  of  Luminous  and 
Nonluminous  Planes."  Int.  J.  Heat  Haas  Trensfer,  17,  1591-1605  (1974). 

13.  G.  L.  Hubbard  and  C.  L.  Tien,  "Infrared  Mean  Absorption  Coefficients  of 
Luminous  Flames  and  Smoke,"  to  appear  (1977). 

14.  F.  B.  Negrelll,  J.  R.Lloyd  and  J.  L.  Novotny,  "A  Theoretical  and  Ex- 
perimental Stud-  of  Radiation-Convection  Interaction  In  a  Dlf fusion 
Flame",  J.  Heat  Transfer,  99,  212-220. 

15.  J.  R.  Lloyd,  K.  T.  Yang,  and  V.  K.  Liu,  "Sensitivity  Analysis  of  Wall, 
Soot,  and  Gas  Radiation  in  Firea".    To  be  submitted  1977. 
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IIID.PRE-FLASHOVBR  ENCLOSURE  CONVECTION  (E.  E.  Zukoskl) 
(i)    Two-Layr  Room  Convection  ModeXa 

Cal  Tech  Zukoski^:    Brief  review  of  eeleulatloa  aehenee.  B 

Zukoskl  and  Kubota2-3:    Simple,  steady  single  openlns? ,  nn  heat 
transfer  to  walls,  point  or  line  plume  source.    B.  Generalization 
to  erbitrerf  number  of  openings  and  eicternal  pressure  field.  G. 

Harvard    Eosaoas  and  Prahl  :    Two- layer  flow  through  an  opening, 
theory  and  experiment.  B. 

Emmons  and  Mltler  (unpublished) :    Transient  two-layer  f lov  with 
heat  transfer,  two  opealogs»  point  source  plune.  C. 

MBS  Bockett^:    Steady  two-layer*  one  opening  with  w«lX  heat 
transfer,  point  source  pluae.  B. 

Vratl  HscArthnr  Et  Al^.    Doeunented  problem  for  above.  A. 

IITRX  Pape  £t  Al^.    Document^  for  above.  A. 

Cal  Tech  Kubcta  and  Zukoskl:    Extension  of  models  to  two  rooos 
with  cooBDon  external  pressure  field.  C. 

(i£)  Background  Studies 

g 

Kawagoe  :    Convection  through  openings. 
9 

Balnes  and  Turner  :    Model  for  transient  multi-layer  room  con- 
vection driven  by  a  plume  source  but  without  room  opening, 
theory  and  eatperiment.  B. 

Zukoski^^:    Transient  multi-layer  temperature  profiles, 
analysis  of  experiaental  reaults.  B. 

Recommendations 

1.  Extend  modela  to  treat  multi-l«yer  transient  vertical 
temperature  distributions. 

2.  Model  Interlayer  turbulent  mlacing  at  openings. 

HID.  REFERENCES 

1,  Zukoskl,  E.E.:     "A  Brief  Review  of  Calculation  Schemes  for  Fire 
Induced  Flows  Through  Openings,"  unpublished,  California  Institute 
of  Technology,  Pasadoia,  Calif.  Sept.  1977. 

2.  Veldman,  C.C.,  Kubota,  T. ,  and  Zukoskl,  E.E.:    "An  Experimental 
Investigation  of  the  Heat  Transfer  from  a  Buoyant  Gas  Plume  to 

a  Htolaontal  Celling  -  Part  1.    Unobstructed  Celling,"  Qxiarterly 
Progress  Report  March- June  1975.    Available  as  NBS-GCR-77-97  from 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
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3.  Zukoskl,  E.B. ,  tnd  Kobota,  T. :    "An  Bxpttrinmtal  lnv«0tlgal:l<m  of 

the  Heat  Transfer  from  a  Buoyant  Gas  Plume  to  a  Horizontal  Celling  - 

Part  2.     Effects  of  Cpilinp  laver,"  Quarterly  Progress  Report 
June-Sepc,  1975.    Available  as  NBb-CXR-//-98  from  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

4.  Prahl,  J.  and  Emmons,  H.W. :    "Firc  Induced  Flow  Through  An  Opening," 
Combustion  and  Flame,  25,  369-385  (1975). 

5.  Rockett,  J.A. :    "Fire  Induced  Gas  Flow  in  an  Enclosure",  Combustion 
Science  and  lechnoloRy.  12,  165-175,  (1975). 

> 

6.  Reeves,  J.B.  and  MacArthur,  CP.:     "Dayton  Aircraft  Cabin  Fire  Model", 
3  vols..  Report  No.  FAA-RJ[>-76-120,  University  of  Dayton  Research 
Instltttte,  Dayton,  OH,  June  1976. 

7.  Pape,  R. ,  Mavec,  J.,  Kalkbrenner,  D.  and  Waterman  T.:  "Program 
Documentation  and  User's  Guide,  Semlstochastlc  i^proach  to  Predicting 
the  Development  of  a  Fire  in  a  Room  from  Ignition  to  Flaabover, 
RFIBES"  IITRI  Report  J6367,  Jun«  1976. 

8.  tCamgoa,  K*:    "Fire  Behavior  in  Rooms"  Buildijig  Rasaareh  Institute, 
Tolqro,  Japan,  Report  Mo*  27,  1958. 

9.  Baines,  W.D.  and  Turner,  J.S. :    "Turbulent  Buoyant  Convection  from  a 
Source  In  s  Confined  Region,"  Jottmal  of  Fluid  Mecbanles.  37.  1969, 
51. 

10.  Zttkoskl,  E.B. :    "Development  of  a  Stratified  Ceiling  Layer  In  the 

Early  Sta;^c-  f  a  Closed-Room  Fire",  Progress  Report  February  1,  1977, 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena,  California. 
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IIIB.POST-FLASHOVER  BURNING  (T.  Z.  Uanaathy) 

All  mathematical  models  are  related  to  fire  in  a  single  compartment 
with  one  ventilation  opening.    (See  Refs.  (2)  and  (4)  for  procedure  to 
be  followed  in  case  of  several  openings  at  diffftrent  iMightAt)    In  ail 
woAbIm,  «Kcept  Odeen's,  the  rate  of  entry  of  air  Is  calculated  on  th» 
assumption  that  the  stationary  gas  in  the  compartment  Is  at  uniforrn 
temperature  except  near  the  opening.    (Odeen  did  not  consider  the  effect 
of  veatllatlon. )    Some  otliar  fr«qu«atly  used  asaunptlOBs: 

(a)  uniformity  of  process  variables  within  conpartneut  ("well-stirred 
reactor*'  model), 

(b)  conbustion  confined  to  the  Inside  of  coiiipart»ent» 

(c)  conatancy  of  thezaal  properties  of  co^artneat  bounder les» 

(d)  fire  ventilation-controlled, 

(a)   conatancy  of  rate  of  beat  evoltttlon» 

(f )    rate  of  heat  evolution  detenlned  by  a  constant  **veloclty  of  penetration*'  . 
of  fire  into  tlie  fuel  partlelee* 

1.  Kawagoe  and  Sekine  (1»2):    assumptions  (a) , (b) , (c) , (d) , (e) ,  finite 
difference  nethod,  B. 

2.  Odeen  (3):     assumpLlons  (a) , (b) , (c) , (f ) ,  stolchiometcic  combustion, 
finite  difference  nethod,  B. 

3*     Magnusson  and  Thelandersson  (4):    assuo^tions  (a),(b),(d),  tlae- 
dependent  rate  of  heat  evolution,  fully  developed  end  decay  periods 
covered*  finite  difference  aethod,  B. 

4.  Tsttchiya  and  Sunl  (5,6):    eaaunqptione  (a),(b),(c),(d)  for  fully* 
developed  fire,  (f)  for  decaying  fire,  rate  of  combustion  and  fire 
ataoaphere  functions  of  teaperature,  finite  difference  method,  A. 

5.  Hermethy  (7):    assumptions  (c),(e),  zonal  burning  in  ventilation- 
controlled  fires,  separation  of  fuel-surface-controlled  and  ventilation** 
controlled  regimes,  possibility  of  flaming  combustion  outside  the 
co^tartment,  ptedominantly  radiant  heat  exchange,  "fixe  severity** 
parameters  calculable  analytically,  B. 

6.  Nilsaon  (8):^  aaaumptiona  (a),(b),  tlae-dependent  rate  of  heat 

evolution,  porosity  of  fuel  bed  considered,  fully  developed  and 
decay  periods  covered,  finite  difference  method,  B* 

7.  Babranskas  and  Williamson  (9,10):    assumption  (a),  combustion 

either  ventilation  or  fuel-bed  controlled,   (f)  for  fjiel-bed  controlled 
fire,  partial  cumbustion  outside  the  compartment  if  fire  ventilation 
controlled,  fully  developed  and  deeiQr  periods  covered,  finite 
difference  method,  A. 
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8.     Tanaka  (11):    assuaptloaa  (a)*(b),  conboatlble-coapartMnt  boundaries, 
radiant  heat  Intarchanga  b«tw««ia  boundaxy  aXaaanta,  finite  dlffarance 
method,  B. 

Recomendat  Ions 

1.  More  experiments  should  be  performed  oa  fires  involviiig  substantial 
aaoimts  of  plastic  matsrialA.    These  axpetlaeats  should  b«  performod 
with  both  charring  and  noD-charrimg  plastics. 

2.  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  measurements  outside  the 
eaclosore. 

3.  Understand  better  the  mechanisms  o£  oscillatory  combustion  in 
enclosure  fires. 


1.  K.  Kawagoe,  and  T.  Sekine,  Bldg.  Res.  Inst*,  Tokyo,  Japan,  Occasional 
Rept.  No.  11,  1963. 

2.  K.  Kawagoe,  Bldg.  Res.  Inst.,  loiqro,  Japan,  Res.  Paper  Mo.  29. 

1967. 

3.  K.  Odeen,  Sweden,  Vay,  Inst.  Tecfanol.,  Bull.  No.  10,  1963. 

4.  S.E.  Magnusson,  and  S.  Tbelandersson,  Acta  Polytechn*  Scand.,  C* 
Eng.  Ser.  No.  65,  1970. 

5.  Y.  Tsuchlya,  and  K.  Sumi,  Combustion  and  Flame,  16^,  131  (1971). 

6.  Y.  Tsuchiya,  Div.  Bldg.  Has.  Natl.  Res.  Council,  Canada,  CP  No.  32, 
1972. 

7.  T.Z.  flamathy.  Fire  Technology,      196,  326  (1972). 

8.  L.  Nilason,  Sweden,  Lund  Inst.  Technol.,  Bull.  No.  36,  197A. 

9.  V.  Babrauskas,  and  R.6.  Williamson,  llnlv.  Calif,  Berkeley,  Sept. 

No,  UBC  FRG  75-i,  1973. 

10.  V.  Babrauskas,  Viiiv.  -Calif.,  Berkeley,  Bept.  No.  UCB  FRG  75-2, 
1975. 


11.    T.  Tanaka,  Bldg.  Res.  Inst. ,  Tokyo,  Japan,  BBI  Res.  Paper  No.  70, 
1977. 
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XIIF.COMVECTIVE  HEAT  TRARSFBR  GOEFnCIBRTS  WITHZN  ENCL06DSES  (P.  TMMnlnl) 


(1)    Idealized  (geometry;    Horizontal  celling. 

PMRC;    Alpertl,  Fire  plume  impinging  on  unconfl]i«d 
celling,  B. 

Cal  Tech:  Zukoskl  et  al^.  Fire  pluiM  inplikglag  on  con- 
fined and  unconflned  ceilings.  B. 

(li)    Real  georneLflca. 

MBS;    Qulntiere  et  al^,  heat  transfer  to  the  celling  of 
a  corridor:  iKidel  and  full  scale.  B. 

FMRC;    Tamanlni^,  heat  transfer  to  the  ceiling  and  walls 

in  a  full-scale  enclosure  fire. 

(ill)  The  classical  literature^  on  convectlve  heat  transfer 
coefficients  should  be  consulted. 


1.     Develop  guidelines  for  selecting  convectlve  heat  transfer 
coefficients*  applicable  to  real  fire  envinoneiits. 

HIP.  BEFBBEMCBS 

1.     Alpert,  R.  L. :    "Turbulent  Ceiling  -  Jet  Induced  by  Large-Scale  Fires", 
Comb  Scl.  and  Tech  -  Vol  11,  pp.  197-213,  (1975).    Also  "Fire  Induced 

Turbulent  Celling  -  Jet**,  Factory  Mutaal  Reseraeh  Tech.  Rept.  Ko.  19722-2 
(1971). 


2.  Zukoskl,  E.  E.,  Kubota,  T.  and  Veldman,  C.C.:     "An  Experimental  Investi- 
gation of  the  Heat  Transfer  from  a  Buoyant  Gas  Plume  to  a  Horizontal 
Ceiling",  Tech.  Rept*  Ho.  1  under  Grant  No.  5-9004  from  IBS*  California 
Institute  of  Teclinology,  Oct.  1975* 

3.  Qulntiere,  J.,  McCaffrey,  B.  J.  and  Kashlwagl,  T. :    "A  Scaling  Study  of  a 
Corridor  Subject  to  a  Boom  Fire",  paper  presented  at  the  17th  National 
Beat  Transfer  Conference,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Aug.  1977. 

4.  Tattanlal,  F. :    "Analysis  of  Heat  Flux  Data",  Chapter  V  in  "the  Third  Full- 

Scale  Bedroom  Fire  Test  of  the  Home  Fire  Project  (July  30,  1975).    Voloe  II  - 
Analysis  of  Test  Results".  A.  T.  Uodak  editor.  Factory  Mutual  Research 
Tech.  Rept.  No.  21011.7,  Nov.  1976. 

5.  Rohaenow,  W.  M.  and  Hartnett,  J.  P.,  "Handbook  of  Heat  Transfer". 
HeGrmHUU,  1973. 
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Motrc  Daae:    Lloyd,  Tang,   and  Liu,  aurfaca  nongray  gaa 
and  soot  radiated  in  encloattrea.  C 

(111)    Selected  Background  Material 

9  10 
Geoftcal  -  Hottel  and  Sarofln,         Selgel  and  HoveU,      B;  and  others 

Configuration  Factors  or  Transfar  for  Specific  Configitratlona  - 
Haallton  and  Horgant-'"'-   B;  IM^an  and  Tlan^^   Blacksbear-^^   B;  and  others 

14  15 

Scattering  by  Staall  Particles  -  Mle,       B;  VahD^ulst,  B; 

Kerksr,i<>   B;  and  othera 

Recommetuiat  logs 

!•     Determine  limitations  imposed  by  slqpUfying  assuaptlons  (done  by 
Nodakl^*  17  to  some  extent) 

2 

2.  Include  transient  siioke  concentration  (done  ApproKimately  by  Pape 
and  by  Reeves  snd  MacArthur^) 

3.  Include  calling  end  layer  temperature  dletrlbutlons 

4.  Provide  full  program  documentation 

IIIG.  BBFEBEMCBS 


1.  Qulntlere,  J.,  "The  Growth  of  Fire  in  Building  Compartments/* 
ASIM-KBS  Symposium  on  Fire  Standarda  and  Safety,  April  1976. 

2.  Pape,  R.  and  T.  Wateriaan,  ^^odlf Ications  to  the  RFIRES  Preflashover 
Room  Fire  Computer  Model.  IITRI  Sept.  J6400  for  KBS,  Harch  1977. 

3.  Reeves,  J.  B.  and  C.  d.  MacArtbur,  Dayton  Aircraft  Cabin  Fire 
Model.  FAA-RD-76-120,  June  1976. 

4.  Emmons,  H.  W. ,  Computer  Fire  Code  (II).  Hone  Fire  Project  Tech. 
Kept.  No.  20,  Janaary  1977. 

S*  Tanaka,  T. ,  A  Mathematical  Model  of  a  Compartment  Fire,  paper 
presented  at  Second  Joint  Meeting  of  U.S.  Japan  Panel  on  Fire 
Reaearch  and  Safety,  Tokyo,  October  1976. 

6.      Modak,  A.  T.  and  M.  K.  Mathews,  Radiation  Augmented  Fires  within 

Enclosures,  FMRC  Serial  No.  22361-8,  February  1977.    ASMt  Paper  7  7-H1-98. 
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1X16.  RADIATIVE  HEAI  TRANSFER  tfmiN  ENCLOSURES  (R.  Fape) 


(1)   Rom  Fir*  Gooputer  Modal  Subprograas 

fpy  Badiatiw  IttfrebaiiaM  laalda  Epcloour— 

NBS;  Quint lere»^  «iiergy  balances  on  hot  gas  layer  Indttdes 
radiative  transfer  to  celling  and  adjacent  walls  and  to  floor. 

Energy  balance  on  fire  pluwA  includes  radiative  lossas  tO  Cha 
surroundings  and  Intiux  irom  the  hot  layer.  B 

2 

IITRI :  Pape,     separate  subprogram  to  compute  interchange  araaa 
between  specified  horizontal  and  vertical  surfaces  (.based 
on  11).    Radlatlva  Intarehaagaa  eooaldarad  batwaan  apaelflad 
horizontal  and  vertical  surfaces,  the  hot  layer,  flames,  and 
the  background  aasuaed  to  ba  at  a  specified  surface's  temperatura. 
Tronslant  nodal  for  aurfaea  taoiparatura  rlaaa.  A 

3 

UBDI;  Reeves  and  MacArthur,    radiative  feedback  from  flaaea 
and  upper  layer  Influence  flame  spread  and  release  rates. 
Eaargy  balanea  on  appar  layar  qulta  alallav  to  BBS  approaeli.  B 

4 

Harvard;  Enmons  and  Mitier,    subprogram  to  give  total  radiative 
flux  fnin  avary  objaet,  plana  and  hot  layar.    Conpoaanta  of 
this  subprogram  give  irradiation  of  vertical  and  horizontal 
surfaces  by  the  hot  layer »  radiative  tranfers  from  room  wails, 
hot  layer,  and  flana  to  tha  fual  aorfaca,  and  a  traaalant 
nodal  for  aurfaea  tavaratuxa  xlaaa.  B 

Japanaaa  BRI;  Tanaka,^  primarily  concerned  with  wall  flnlah. 

Includes  radiative  transfer  between  enclosure  surfaces  with 

attenuation  through  flames  and  indoor  air.     Hot  layer  not 
considered  (view  factors  same  as  those  used  by  Pape  from 
Raf.  11).  B 

JMBC:  Kodak  and  Mathews,^  numerical  model  giving  radiative 
flux  f ran  hot  layar  and  ancloaura  aarf  acaa  to  any  arbitrarily 

oriented  surface  within  the  enclosure.    Considers  accurate 
attenuation  through  i^per  layer  and  gives  analytical  expressions 
for  most  eases.  B 

18 

Documented  program     Is  being  used  in  the  Harvard  fire  nodal*  A 

Eixpanslon  to  Include  anoka  mass  concentratlona  and  arbitrary 
ealllng  l^rar  tanparatuxa  prof ila.  C 

(11)   Indapeodant  Analytical  or  Bunarlcal  Hodala 

Motre  Dame;  Novotny,^  formulation  on  one-dimensional  radiative 
flux  for  nonhonoganaoua  nongray  gases  and  aoot.  B 
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7.  Novotny,  J.  L.,  Formilatlcm  of  Ong-DlMMielonal  Radiative  Flux  fog 
Nonhomogeneous  Nongray  Gases  and  Soot.  TE-37191-74-1,  USB  BANM 
Grant  GI-3719i.  February  1974. 

8.  Lloyd^Yangyfliid  Liu,  oot  yet  publlslitdt 

9.  Hottel,  R.  C.  and  A.  F.  Saro£im»  Radiative  Transfer,  Mc6rw>Hlll, 
New  York,  1967. 

10.  Selgel,  R.  and  J.  R.  Howell,  Theriaal  Radiation  Heat  Transfer. 
McGraw-Hill,  New  York,  1972. 

11.  Hamilton,  D.  C.  and  W.  R.  Morgan,  Radiant  Interchange  Configuration 
Factors.  NACA  TN  2836,  December  1952. 

12*    Dayan,  A.  and  C.  L.  Tien,  "Radiant  Heating  from  a  Cylindrical  Fire 
Colqm."  Combustion  Science  and  Technology  9.  pp  41-47,  1974. 

13.  Blackshear,  P.  L. ,  ed.,  Heat  Transfer  in  Fires;  Thermophyslcs, 
Social  Aspects.  Economic  Impact Appendix  I,  Scripta  Book  Co., 
Washington,  D.C.  1974. 

Hie,  G.,  Ann.  Phyi^.  (Uipgif^)>  25,  190B. 

15.  VaoDeHttlst,  H,  C,  Light  Scattering  by  Saall  Particles.  John  Wiley  and  Sons, 
New  York,  1957. 

16.  Kerker,  M. ,  The  Scattering  of  Light  and  Other  BlectroMaaietic  Hadiatlon. 
Academic  Press,  New  York,  1969. 

17.  Modak,  A.  i. ,  Thermal  lUdiation  from  Pool  Fires.  FMRC  Serial  No.  22361-5, 
August  1976. 

18.  Modak,  A.  X.,  "Subroutine  RDHIAl".  Aug.  25.  1977,  and  "Subroutine  RDHIA3". 
Sept.  1,  1977,  nBMWBddm,  PKBC. 
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IXtB.WA£L  THEBMAL  RBSPOHSB  <H.  Baum) 

FMRC  Tamanlnl^;    Transient  finite  difference »  finite  thickness  variable 
property  vltli  arbitrary  boundary  eondltlons  on  both  surfaces.  Model 
includes  pyrolysls  (evaporation)  and  Interval  convection  but  doee 
not  include  reeoodeasation.  A. 

2-3 

Berkeley   Bresler  et  al     :    Finite  elenent,  arbitrary  sbaped  2-D 

geometries  (columns,  slabs  etc.)f  variable  property,  arbitrary  heating 
rate.    Does  not  include  pyrolysls,  recondensatlon  or  internal  con- 
vection* A« 

4-6 

Pagni  et  al  :  (^si-analytic,  finite  difference,  variable  property, 
non-llnesr  bomdary  eonditloins  om  rectangular  or  axlsyivetrlc  coluans* 
£aclddes  radiation  end  reeoodeasation.  A. 

Cal  Tech    Zukoski  Lt  Ai  :  Simple  algebraic  conduction  model  for 

transient  response  of  finite  thickness  wall  to  a  nonotoaleally 
increasing  heating  rate.  A. 

Acctjjii:.eudat  ions 

1.  Incorporate  physics  of  recondensatlon  into  model  and  verify 
with  gypsum  board  experlnente. 

2.  Treat  case  of  composite  walls  such  as  two  gypaun  panels 

separated  by  wood  or  metal  studs. 

3.  Obtain  better  high  temperature  physical  property  data 
e.g.  gypsum. 

IIIH  BEFBBEBCBS 


1.  Tananlai,  F:    **A  NwRerlcal  Model  for  Ona-Dliiienslonal  Heat  Conduction 

with  Pyrolysis  in  a  Slab  of  Finite  Thickness"  Appendix  A  in  The  Third 
gull-Scale  Bedroom  Fire  Test  of  the  Home-Fire  Project  Vol  II  Analysis 
of  Test  Besults  edited  by  A.T.  Hodak.    FMRC  Tech.  Kept.  Serial 
Ho.  210U.7  Nov.  1976. 

2.  Bresler,  B. :    "Response  o£  Reinforced  Concrete  frames  to  Fire"  Report 
Ro.  UCB'FB6-76-12  Aug.  1976,  Uhlverslty  of  California,  Berkeley,  1976. 

3.  Becker,  J.M. ,  Bizrl,  H.,  Bresler,  B.:    "FIRES-T-A  Conputer  Program  for 
the  Fire  SBsponse  of  Structttres-Themal,**  UCB^?BG-74-l,  Fire  Research 
Group,  ClvU  Eng.,  tlhlv.  of  Calif.  Berkel^,  1974. 

4.  H.  S.  Sabota  and  F.  6.  Pagni,  "Temperature  Flalda  in  Structural  Blenents 
Subject  to  Fire**,  Journal  of  Heat  Transfer  97C:4,  598-604,  1975. 
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5*      M.  S.  Sahota,  "Heat  and  Maaa  Transfer  ia  Porous  Concrete  Structures 
Sidijttet  to  Firea",  Report  1ICB-TBG-76«15,  Unlverglty  of  California, 
Barkalay,  S«ptanb«r  1976. 

6.      M.  S.  Sahota  and  P.  J.  Pagai,  '  Ueac  and  Mass  Iransier  in  Porous  Meaia 
Subject  to  Flras",  UCB<-EIIfi-77-10,  ItelverBity  of  California,  Oct*  1977. 
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m  I.REMOIE  IGNITION  (A.  H.  Kanury) 


(1)   Central  Btcvimg 

Ignition  models  may  be  either  predictive  or  descriptive. 
PredietlvA  aodals  g«iierally  rely  on  eoae  ad-hoc  englaeerliig 

criteria  associated  with  ignition.    Typical  criteria  are: 
critical  surface  temperature,  critical  fuel  mass  tranafer 
rate,  critical  pyrolysis  depth,  or  mane  each  related  critical 
surface  anergy  factor.    Predictive  models  hive  been  developed 
1^:    Martin  (1),  Slmms  (2),  Akita  (3),  Weatherford  (4), 
Walker  (5),  Fons  (6),  Basford  (7),  Kanury  (8;,  Steward  (9), 
6.  C.  Willlaae  (10),  Sauer  (11),  etc.    Predictive  model  correla- 
tions have  proven  effective  for  both  piloted  and  spontaneoue 
ignition ,  even  though  the  detailed  mechanisms  that  yield  the  evloyed 
criteria  are  not  f uUt  underetood . 

Descriptive  nindels  explain  the  ignition  phenomena  in  terms  of 
more  detailed  themo-physical  mechanisffls.  Typical  mechanisms 
involve  thermal,  fuel  concentration  and/or  ceovective  boundary 

layers,    global   gas-plmse  Arrheniua  kinetics,    thenrial  exploslOft 

criteria,  in-depth  solid  reactions,  surface  reactions,  etc. 
Examples  of  such  models  are:    Akita  (3),  Kaahiwagi  (12), 
Alvares  and  Kanury  (13),  Alvares  and  Martin  (lA),  Emmons  and 
Shivadev  (15),  Kindelan  and  F.  A.  Williams  (24),  plus  exten- 
sive solid  propellant  literature  (16-21).    These  models  are 
aore  difficult  to  apply  or  anren  verify  due  to  their  inherent 
complexity  and  the  abaence  of  eatabUahed  chemical  kinetic 
data. 

Becoateiidatiane 


li     Adopt  a  atandard  ignition  teat  procedure  which:    <1)  evalua^ 

tea  a  material's  (or  product's)  empirical  resistance  to 
piloted  and  spontaneous  ignition,  and  (2)  interpret 
results  for  application  with  general  transient  heating 
ratea. 

2.  Collect  all  available  data  on  ignition  time  measurements 
(there  la  a  lot  available!}  and  eortelete  then  for  uae 
iflth  englaeeriag  predictive  nodela. 

3.  Study  the  nechanlems  of:    (1)  aaolderiog  IgBltion* 

(2)  transition  from  smoldering  to  flaalngt  and  (3)  Igni- 
tion of  edges  and  comera. 
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IHJ.NEXT  ROOM  PROBLiM  J.  McCaffrey) 

(I)  General  Review 
NBS  Qulntlere^.  C 

(II)  Convactlw*  "  Th«  flow  of  SBoIn  and  fioc  coodMistloii  products 

between  rooms.  2 

NBS  Benjamin  et  al  :    General  Review  of  Computational  Methods, 
Practical  Saoke  Control  Methods,  and  Eqperlnental  Data  witli  Bapliasis 
on  U.S.  Govemneat  Practicas.  B 

3-4 

Qulntlere  et  al     :    Smoke  Visualisation  Techniques  and  Model  Studies. 

Japan  Satoh^:  Smoke  Movement«  Statlflcatlou  Effects,  General  Transient 
Theory  and  Experiments.    A  ? 

Waaatsu^;    Calculation  Methods  and  Smoke  Control  Systems.   A  ? 

Borehamwood  Phillips^:    Lateral  Spread  of  Smoke  in  Shopping  Malls.  B 

8 

Karlsruhe  Seeger  :    Calculation  Methods  and  Snoke  Control  Systems.  B 


Notre  Pa—  Lloyd  et  al:    Field  Models  for  Room  Corridor  Geometries.  C 

(ill) Radiation  -  direct  flame  radiation  through  doorways  (windows)  as  well 
as  radiation  from  interior  tidlls  and  ceilings  as  well  as  exiting 
flames  and  eonbustion  products. 

o 

Borehamwood  Thomas  et  al  ;  Radlstim  from  FUlly  Developed  Enclosure  v 
Fires.  B 

Sweden  Fredlund  et  al^^:    Fire  Spread.  B 
(iv)  Belated  Studies 

Japan  Tokei^^:    Fire  and  Smoke  Plumes.  B 

12 

Sweden  Chris teasen  et  al    :    Fire  Spread.  B 


1.  Perform  experiments  on  the  Intermixing  between  hot  and  cold 
layers  moving  through  room  openings. 

2.  Develop  more  detailed  models  for  flame  reach  from  room  openings 
In  terms  of  flow  and  gas  compositions  at  openings. 


3.     Interface  existing  tnultiroom  snoke  movement  models  with  enclosure 

fire  develo^aent  models. 
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1.  Quliitl«r«»  J.:    "Spread  of  Fire  Batwaaa  ConpartMnts  *  A  Bcvlair"*  A8IIHB5 
Sya^oaiini,  Jmm  1978. 

2.  B«Qjamln»  I.  A«,  Fung,  F,  «n4  Roph,  L."   "Ccmtvol  of  aaoka  Hovannit  In 
BoUdingat    A  RAvlav**,  XB8-ZK-77<-1209,  July  1977. 

3.  Qulntlere,  J.,  McCaffrey,  B.  J.,  and  Rlakinen,  V.»  "Vlsuallzatlcm  of  Roon 
Fire  Induced  Smoke  Maveneac  and  Flow  Ut  a  Corridor",  submlttod  to  Fire  and 
Matarlala  (1977). 

4.  Qulatlara,  J.»  McCaffrey,  B.  J.»  and  KaaUwagl,  T.:    '*A  ficallng  Study  of 
Corridor  Subject  to  a  Roo-n  Fire:  suibnitted  to  the  17th  National  Heat 
Tranafer  Conference,  August  1977. 

5.  Satoh,  K. :    "Smoke  Movement  in  a  Building  (Part  I-The  Calculation  with 
Approximate  Method  and  Experiment  on  Smoke- Air  Stratified  Flow  in  the 
Unsteady  State)"  Report  of  the  Fire  Research  Institute,  No.  2,  Japan,  1976, 
pp.  28-37. 

6.  Wamatsu,  T. :    "Calculation  Methods  for  Predicting  Smoke  Movement  in  Buiidiog 
Fixes  and  Deaigolng  Snoka  Control  ^atene**  Fire  Standards  and  Safety,  ASXH 
SIP  614,  A.  F.  Sobertaon  ED.,  1977,  pp.  168-193. 

7.  Fhillips,  A.  M.t    "Smoke  TTatvel  In  Shopping  Italia  Hodel  Studies  - 
Pert  II  -  Bates  of  Lateral  Spread'*,  JFBO,  Fire  Beaeareh  Vote  864/1971. 

8.  Seeger,  P.  6.,  **Alr  and  Snoke  MsvanaAts  In  Building  Flrea**,  1976,  Inter- 
national  Centre  for  Heat  and  Mass  Tranafer,  Dubvottnifc,  Tugoelavla. 

9.  Thomas,  P.  H. ,  and  Heselden,  A.  J.  M. :  "Fully  Developed  Fires  in  a  Single 
Cooper taant"  JIKO  Fire  Beaeardi  Note  923. 

10.  Fredlund,  B.,  Magnusson,  S.  E.,  et  al:    "Fire  Spread  in  Low  Rise,  High 
Denelty  Areas  of  Snail  Bouaea"  FolHBrand  1,  1974»  Ihe  Siiediah  Fire 
Protection  Asaoeietion. 

U.    Yokol,  S.:    "Study  on  the  Prevention  of  Fixe  Spreed  Cauaed  by  Hot  Upward 
Current"  The  Building  Beaeareh  Xnatitute,  Japan,  Report  No.  34,  1960. 

12.    Chrlatensen,  G.,  Lohse,  M.  K.    "The  Spread  of  Fire  From  a  Chaaber  to  a 
Corridor",  The  Danish  Natlooal  Institute  of  Building  Beaeerch,  SBI  Beport 
No.  50,  Copenhagen,  1967. 
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IIIK. SMOKE  AND  TOXICITY  (G.  W.  Mulholland) 

I)  Fhyleal  Proi>^rti»8  of  9«oke 

Georgia  Tftch;  BattkatoUg  Pomll,  Ow anoya,  and  Zlaii,^  Size  dlatributlon, 
optical  density »  and  naaa  eoneeiitratioa  of  anoka  fron  anolderittg 
and  flanlng  aottrcea*  C« 

2 

Utah:    Seeder  and  Ou,   The  relatlonahlp  between  optical  denaity 
and  anoke  concentration  for  snoldering  and  flaalng  aooke.  B, 

3 

NBS;    Lee  and  Mulholland,    Physical  character isCice  of  smokes  used 
In  detector  teating:    leap  wick  and  taeptane.  C* 

nffiC:    Harkstein,    Smoke  absorption  coefficients  and  mass  concen- 
tration for  large  acale  flrea*  C. 

II)  Smoke  Dynamics 

2 

Utah;    Seader  and  Ou,    The  effect  of  coagulation  on  the  averege 
particle  else  and  light  obscuratimi.  B. 

NBS:   Mulholland ,  Lee  and  Baiui,^  A  unlvereel  rednced  alse  distribu- 
tion for  smoke  undergoing  coagulation.    C.  * 

Cal  Techi    Frledlander,^  A  general  equation  for  amoke  dynamles 
including  the  effects  of  fluid  flov,  diffusion*  coagulation, 
condenaation/evaporation,  and  nucleatlon.  Bt 

ill)  Toxicity  of  Smoke 

NBS:    Blrky,'^  Smoke  Inhalation  hazard  as  related  to  human  fatalities. 
B.  C. 

Utah:    Seader  and  Elnhom,    General  review  of  smoke  and  toxicity 

research.  B. 

9 

Pittsburiti    Marie  ,  Sensory  irritation  toxicity.  B. 

Recommendations 

1.  Measure  and  catalog  Che  mass  concent rat ion »  optical  density,  number 
concentration,  and  particle  aise  per  unit  mass  of  amokea  fron 
real  world  fuels. 

2.  Develop  a  dynamic  smoke  model  for  predicting  the  mass  concentration 
and  muiber  concentration  aa  a  function  of  space  and  time  for  coupling. 

3.  Determine  (per  unit  mass  of  fuel  consximed)  the  relative  toxicity, 
amoke  obscuration,  and  heat  output  for  real  world  fuels.  Compare 
these  with  the  estimated  relative  human  tolerance  thresholds. 
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MATHEMATICAL  MODELING  OF  ENCLOSED  FIRES 
A  REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  U.S.  RESEARCH 


Charles  D.  MacArthur 
University  of  Dayton  Research  Institute 


ABSTRACT 


This  paper  reports  on  the  continuing  development  in  the 
United  States  of  mathematical  models  and  computer  simulations 

of  fire  growth  in  an  enclosure.     The  emphasis  is  upon  the  status 
of  the  several  comprehensive,  computer  implemented  models  which 
attempt  to  deterministically  predict  pre-f lashover  fire  behavior. 
A  companion  paper  will  discuss  the  "submodels"  -  treatments  of 
the  individual  mechanisms  or  parts  of  the  enclosed  fire  problem  - 
out  of  which  the  comprehensive  models  are  constructed.  The 
bulk  of  the  work  in  the  development  of  the  comprehensive  models 
has  been  concerned  with  fire  in  residential  rooms  and  passenger 
aircraft  cabins .     After  an  initial  development  phase,  most  of  the 
models  are  now  being  validated,  refined,  and  extended  by  com- 
parison to  full  scale  fire  tests .     During  this  process  a  number 
of  problem  areas  have  been  identified  and  a  consensus  is  develop- 
ing on  which  mechanisms  in  fire  behavior  are  of  critical 
importance  and  so  should  have  the  highest  priority  for  future 
research.     Identifying  and  improving  our  quantitative  under- 
standing of  these  critical  mechanisms  will  not  only  better 
enable  the  mathematical  models  to  help  solve  real  world  fire 
problems  but  will  also  suggest  better  fire  tests  of  materials 
and  furnishings. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Fire  researchers  in  the  United  States  have  established  a 

goal  of  reducing  the  United  States  fire  losses  by  50%  by  the  year 
1995  [1] .    An  important  factor  in  reaching  this  goal  will  be  our 
progress  in  understanding  the  development  of  a  fire  within  the 
enclosure  o£  its  origin,  be  it  a  residential  room,  an  industrial 
or  commercial  interior,  or  a  compartment  in  a  transportation 
vehicle.     We  will  need  to  understand  what  features  of  the  compart- 
ment interior  design  and  furnishings  increase  or  lessen  the 
potential  for  fire  development.    We  want  to  be  able  to  make  sound 
engineering  analyses,  based  upon  trusted  calculations,  of  just 
what  type  and  quantity  of  materials  are  safe  for  use  in  a  compart- 
ment.    And  we  want  to  know,  quantitatively,  what  the  trade-off 
in  safety  will  be  if  we  introduce  other,  less  safe  materials. 
To  achieve  this  type  of  understanding,  analytic  methods  are 
required  to  deal  with  the  fire  safety  of  a  room  and  its  contents 
as  a  system. 

Until  very  recently  there  were  few  organized  efforts  in 
the  United  States  at  developing  such  analytic  methods.  This 
situation,  I  am  pleased  to  report,  is  changed.    At  the  present 
time  a  number  of  investigators  are  working  with  mathejnatical 
models  of  enclosed  fires.    Models  have  been  constructed  for  both 
pre-flashover  and  post-f lashover  behavior.    The  pre-f lashover 
models  deal  v/ith  the  period  of  fire  development  critical  to  human 
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survival  and  escape.    Post-£lashover  models  are  concerned  with 

the  £ire  containment  offered  by  the  compartment  to  prevent  spread 

to  other  parts  of  the  structure.     In  this  paper  I  shall  review 

the  current  work  on  pre-flashover  models,  the  models  on  which 

the  majority  of  effort  is  now  being  focused.    As  I  shall  point 

out,  the  character  of  these  models  is  often  that  they  are  constructed 

of  nore-or-leas  independent  parts  or  sub-models  of  specific 

physical  processes.    1  will  attempt  to  describe  the  overall 

models  and  their  current  status  ^ile  a  companion  paper  by  Dr. 

de  Ris  will  deal  with  the  sub-models  in  greater  detail. 

CONTROL  VQLLI'iE  AND  FIELD  MODELS 

Mathematical  modeling  of  enclosed  fires  has  taken  two 
courses,  differing  primarily  in-  the  method  of  mathematical 
formulation.    One  approach  has  been  to  spatially  lump  the  major 
physical  processes  to  obtain  separate,  self-contained  sub-model? 
o£  each  process.    The  sub-models  are  typically  the  fire  flame 
and  plume;  the  hot  gas  layer  accumulating  in  the  upper  part  o£ 
the  enclosure;  the  lower  layer  of  cool  ambient  air;  the  fuel 
bed;  and    the  non-burning  (or  not  yet  burning)  walls,  floor,  and 
ceiling.    Because  models  of  this  type  treat  each  of  the  zones 
as  thermodynaunic  control  volumes,  they  have  come  to  be  called 
"control  volume"  or  "zone"  models.     In  addition  to  isolating 
relatively  large  regions  of  space  for  individual  analysis,  the 
control  volume  models  often  separate  the  various  heat  and  mass 
transfer  mechanisms  in  individual  sub-models  of  radiation,  con- 
vection, flows  through  doors  and  windows,  and  the  pyrolysis  of 
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the  fuel  bed.    The  application  of  the  model  to  a  particular 
situation  proceeds  by  a  "network- type"  numerical  solution  in 
which  each  sub-model  acts  as  a  "node".    The  system  of  nodes  and 
flows  must  obey  the  overall  conservation  rules  for  the  confer tment. 
Control  volume  models  may  be  steady-state  or  transient,  the  latter 
type  involving  systems  of  ordinary  differential  equations  which 
are  solved  at  successive  times. 

A  second  approach  to  constructing  fire  models  has  been  to 
use  a  completely  distributed  formulation  of  the  basic  equations  of 
fluid  dynamics  and  heat  transfer.    Differential  forms  of  the 
conservation  equations  are  used  to  relate  the  major  variables 
of  the  problem.    This  type  of  model,  a  "field"  model,  will  consist 
of  a  set  of  partial  differential  equations  which  are  solved 
numerically  over  a  mesh  of  grid  points  within  the  enclosure  space, 
normally  by  a  finite  difference  technique.    The  field  models  take 
a  more  exact  approach  to  the  fluid  mechanics  and  heat  transfer 
mechanisms  by  avoiding  the  approximations  of  the  control  volume 
models.    Field  models  address  such  difficult  phenomena  as  turbulence 
and  recirculating  flows  in  two  and  three  dimensions.    The  increased 
accuracy  and  generality  of  the  field  approach,  ho%irever,  exacts  a 
price  in  terms  of  computational  speed  and  in  the  geometry  and 
thus  the  realism  of  the  situations  which  can  be  handled.  At 
present  only  very  simple  interior  arrangements,  e.g.,  a  single 
fire  and  a  two-dimensional  flow  field  have  been  modeled.  The 
future  is  likely  to  see  dramatic  improvement  in  the  field  models 
as  basic  knowledge  and  computer  speed  increase,  but  for  the  present 
the  control  volume  models  hold    the  most  promise  for  immediate 
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application  in  fire  safety  analysis.    I  shall  elaborate  somewhat 

on  the  construction  of  control  voXuiae  models  below. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  CONTROL  VOLUME  MODEL 

Figure  1  shows  the  basic  features  of  the  control  volume 

analysis  of  the  enclosed  fire.     The  figure  is  from  one  of  the 
first  of  the  models  of  this  type  which  was  constructed  by 
Or*  Quintiere  of  19BS  [21 .    A  flame  and  plume  rise  above  a  fuel 
bed  on  the  compartment  floor.    The  plume  antrains  air  as  it  rises 
through  the  cool  ambient  air  in  the  lower  part  of  the  room.  The 
hot  combustion  products  and  entrained  air  then  collect  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  c^partment.    The  position  interface  between 
these  upper  and  lower  gas  zones  is  called  the  thermal  discontinuity 
position/  X^/  as  shown  in  the  figure.    This  simple  "two'fluid** 
model  of  the  gas  seems  reasonable  because  the  strong  buoyancy 
of  the  hot  upper  gas  inhibits  mixing  with  the  lower  zone  (except 
perhaps  at  the  doorway) .    Hot  gas  leaves  the  compartment  by 
buoyant  flow  out  the  door.    The  rate  of  outward  flow  is 
determined  by  the  upper  zone  temperature  and  the  door  dimensions. 
Quintiere  analyzed  this  situation  by  considering  control 
I    volumes  enclosing  the  fuel,  CVI  in  the  figure,  the    plume,  CVII, 
'     and  the  upper  gas  CVIII.     By  performing  energy  and  mass  balances 
on  these  regions  and  using  sub-^models  of  the  fire  plume  and  the 

I 

I     flow  through  the  door,  he  obtained  a  steady-state  model  of  the 
',    compartment's  "response"  to  different  sized  fires  and  doorways, 
i    He  was  able  to  judge  the  flashover  potential  of  a  certain  room 

I 

fire  and  doorway  combination  by  calculating  the  radiant  flux  to 
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the  floor  and  using  simple,  empirical  flashover  criteria  based 
on  upper  zone  temperature  and  flxuc  level. 

The  modular  character  of  the  control  volume  models  is 
reflected  in  the  organization  of  the  computer  programs  which 
implement  the  models.    To  be  precise  we  should  distinguish 
between  the  mathematical  fire  model  and  the  computer  program 
for  solution  of  the  model's  equations,  since  it  is  the  correctness 
of  the  model  in  which  we  are  primarily  interested.  Because 
the  two  items  are  so  closely  related,  this  distinction  is  rarely 
made  and  I  shall  not  hold  to  it  -  except  to  note  that  although 
the  computer  program  is  only  a  vehicle  for  using  a  model,  it 
is  in^rtant  that  the  program  be  reliable  and  easy  to  use  if  the 
model  is  to  gain  wide  acceptance. 

Figure  2  shows  the  organization  of  the  program  of  one 
particular  control  volume  model,  Computer  Fire  Code  III, 
developed  by  Professor  Emmons,  Dr.  Mi tier,  and  their  colleagues 
at  Harvard  and  Factory  Mutual  Research  Corporation  [3] .    CPC  III 
is  a  fully  transient  model  which  integrates  a  set  of  ODE's  to 
simulate  the  fire  growth.    The  CPC  III  program  places  the 
individual  sub-models  in  separate  subroutines  for  the  "physics" 
of  the  problem.    A  controlling  subroutine  interfaces  the  physics 
subroutines  with  the  three  alternative  numerical  procedures  for 
solving  the  system.    An  overall  control  module,  "FCRD"  in  the 
figure,  selects  the  appropriate  numerical  method  based  on 
considerations  of  speed  and  convergence  of  the  iterative  solution. 
Other  subroutines  are  added  to  write  out  the  results,  scale 
variables,  aid  the  numerical  solution,  etc.    The  point  I  wish  to 
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emphasize  is  that  by  designing  a  program  in  this  way,  a 
framework  is  provided  to  add.  In  an  easy  manner,  new  or  improved 
sub-models  as  they  are  developed.    Also,  by  adding  the  proper 
sub-models,  we  can  imagine  the  program  to  be  extended  to 

multi-room  situations. 

SOME  EXA^LPLES  OF  MODELS  AND  THEIR  RESULTS 

Figure  3  presents  four  current  mathematical  fire  models. 
I  have  elected  to  show  results  from  these  four  since  they  are 
undergoing  continuing  development  and  improvement  and  have 
published  documentation  available. 

RFIRES  is  a  room  fire  model  and  code  developed  by  Pape  and 
Waterman  {4]  at  the  IIT  Research  Institute.    It  is  a  time 
dependent,  control -volume  type  of  model.     RFIRES  is  distinguished 
by  its  treatment  of  radiation  from  the  fire  and  hot  gas  layer 
whicn  is  used  for  the  determination  cf  remote  ignition  of  new 
fires  within  the  compartment.    The  model  uses  as  input  a 
specified  burning  rate  of  the  Initiating  item  obtained  from 
full-scale  tests  on  furniture.    Multiple  fires  are  considered 
and  the  gas  dynamics  model  of  Quintiere  is  used  in  a  quasi-steady 
form  for  the  fluid  flow. 

DACFIR  is  a  model  developed  for  simulating  fire  within  an 
aircraft  cabin  by  this  author  and  coworkers  at  the  University 
of  Dayton  Research  Institute  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion (FAA)    [5] ,    The  model  uses  a  novel  approach  to  representing 
the  cabin  interior  geometry  and  the  spread  of  burning  over  the 
interior  surfaces.    In  addition,  DACFIR  uses  materials  fire  test 
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data  obtained  from  small  scale  tests.    Current  versions  of  the 
program  can  handle  various  cabin  shapes  and  sizes  and  compute 
smoke,  oxygen  concentration,  and  toxic  gas  levels  in  addition 
to  temperature  of  the  cabin  atmosphere. 

Computer  Fire  Code  III,  mentioned  above,  is  the  third 
example  of  a  time  dependent  control -volume  model.    This  program 
has  undergone  considerable  refinement  and  extension  in  the  last 
two  years.    Highlights  of  the  current  version  are  the 
sophisticated  nximerics  £md  fluid  mechanics r  calculation  of  the 
fuel  pyrolysis  rate  from  the  flame  heat  feedback,  and  computation 
of  the  heating  of  the  walls  and  a  "target^  combustible  by  the 
use  of  the  non-steady  heat  conduction  equation. 

The  fourth  example  is  a  field  model  which  has  received 
considerable  development  and  attention.     UNDSAFE  is  a  product 
of  the  Fire  Research  Group  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  [6] . 
The  code  uses  the  "physical  variables"  formulation  to  solve  the 
transient  fire  and  smoke  spread  problem.    One-dimensional  gas,  soot, 
and  wall  radiation  are  included  along  with  an  algebraic  turbulence 
model.    Dynamic  flow  conditions  are    used  to  generate  the  turbulence 
so  that  the  model  can  handle  both  laminar  and  turbulent  flow  as 
conditions  dictate.     The  output  from  UNDSAFE  has  been  processed 
into  computer  generated  motion  pictures  which  are  a  great  aid 
in  visualizing  the  flow  fields.    Some  recent  results  with  the  model 
have  becm  the  simulation  of  a  wave  motion  flow  phenomenon  which 
is  observed  in  some  fires  and  the  calculation  of  some  interesting 
flow  effects  at  the  door  involving  multiple  inflow/outflow 
regions  which  have  also  been  seen  in  tests. 
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Figures  4,5,6,7  and  8  show  some  sample  results  from  each 
o£  these  models.    Without  going  into  any  detail,  I  wish  to  present 
them  to  suggest  the  level  of  achievement  which  we  are  now 
experiencing  in  simulating  real  tests.    Figure  4  shows  the  compari- 
son of  RFIRES  to  the  FHRC/HARVARD  1975  Bedroom  Fire.    Good  agree- 
ment was  obtained  in  predicting  the  hot  layer  temperature  using 
the    measured  burning  rate  before  and  after  flashover. 

'^'igure  5  demonstrates  the  method  of  representation  of 
burning  area  in  DACFIR.    The  material  surfaces,  the  major  sur- 
faces of  a  row  of  seats  in  this  case,  are  divided  into  rectangular 
segments  of  about  15  cm  X  15  cm.    Each  of  these  "elements"  may 
exist  in  one  of  several  states  which  represent  the  unbumed  con- 
dition, heating  prior  to  ignition,  burning,  smoldering,  or  burned 
out.    The  progress-  of  a  fire  on  the  material  is  simulated  by 
computing  the  heat  traunsfer  to  neighboring  elements  from  a  group 
of  burning  elements  composing  a  single  fire.    This  heat  transfer, 
mainly  raaxant,   is  then  used  to  select  from  the  materials  input 
data  the  proper  values  of  flame  spread  velocity  and  heat,  smoke, 
and  gas  release.     Two  results  from  calculations  by  DACFIR  are 
given  in  Figure  6.    The  plots  are  comparisons  of  predicted  and 
measured  upper  layer  temperature  in  a  small  cabin  mock-up  fire 
test.     In  the  upper  figure,  a  set  of  relatively  flaiwnable 
furnishings  wsre  used.     In  the  lower  figure,  the  furnishings  were 
a  set  of  newer  materials  including  an  inert  seat  cushion  material.. 
DACFIR  recognizes  the  improvement  in  safety,  as  evidenced  by  the 
gas  temperature,   that  was  observed  in  the  tests. 
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Figure  7  sho%ra  calculations  by  Computer  Fire  Code  III  of 

the  hot  gas  layer  depth  in  the  doorway  and  deep  in  the  room 
for  one  of  the  1977  FHRC/Harvard  Fire  testa  compared  to  measure- 
ments of  these  quantities.     Although  the  measured  results 
fluctuate  widely,  on  the  average  the  program  does  well  in 
predicting  both  depths. 

Finally,  Figure  8  shows  the  velocity  field  in  a  room  and 
corridor  computed  by  UNDSAFE  at  two  time  points.    The  fire  is 
simulated  by  a  hot  spot  on  the  floor  in  the  smaller  room  at  the 
left.    The  geometry  and  heat  release  rate  chosen  for  this  run 
correspond  to  certain  full-scale  corridor  tests  conducted  at 
NBS.    We  see  in  the  figrire  an  upper  level  flow  proceeding  to  the 
right  out  of  the  small  room,  down  the  corridor,  and  then  out 
a  second  door  at  the  right.    A  reverse  flow  of  fresh  air  comes 
into  the  burn  room  along  the  corridor  floor.    This  computed 
flow  pattern  duplicates  to  fair  accuracy  the  observed  flows  in 
the  NBS  test. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  individual  models,  I  would 
briefly  like  to  note  some  current  but  not  yet  published  work. 
Dr.  L.  Pietrzak  and  co-workers  at  Mission  Research  Corporation 
have  recently  developed  a  post-f lashover  compartment  fire  model 
with  suppression  by  water  sprays.    The  object  is  to  calculate 
the  water  demand  for  extinguishment.    The  Department  of 
Transportation  is  sponsoring  additional  aircraft  cabin  fire 
modeling  by  Mr.  Ray  Luoto  and  others  at  the  Douglas  Aircraft 
Company  as  part  of  a  larger  program  concerning  the  combined 
fire  hazards  of  cabin  furnishing  materials. 
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AN  ORGANIZATION  OF  FIBE  MODELERS  AND  MODEL  USERS 

A  significant  recent  development  in  this  country  has  been 
the  establishment  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  on  Mathematical 
Fire  Modeling.    This  group,  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Center  for  Fire  Research r  brings  together  the  many  investigators 
in  this  Iield.    The  Working  Group's  goals  are  to  promote  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  information,  to  identify  and  coordinate 
research  effort,  and  perhaps  even  exchange  specific  models 
and  sub-models  —  when  their  development  has  reached  this  point. 

At  its  first  meeting  in  Januairy  of  1977  the  Working  Group 
established  the  organization  shovm  in  Figure  9.    Three  major 
committees  deal  with,  respectively,  the  comprehensive  models 
and  scenarios;    (Professor  Emmons,  Chairman);  the  sub-models 
(Dr.  de  Ris,  Chairman);  and  the  computer  implementation  of  the 
models  and  attendant  problems  (Dr.  Rockett  of  NBS,  Chairman). 
The  committee  on  models  and  scenarios  is  divided  into  two 
subconunittees :     one  chaired  by  Dr.  Quintiere,  rs  composed  of 
the  developers  of  the  c<mprehensive  models,  and  the  other,  chaired 
by  Mr.  I.  Benjamin  of  N6S,  is  formed  of  those  interested  in  using 
the  models  to  attack  real  world  safety  problems. 

One  of  the  first  accomplishments  of  the  Working  Group  was 
the  conduct  of  a  survey  of  the  members  to  determine  their  opinions 
on  the  most  pressing  research  needs.    The  results  of  this  survey 
are  shown  in  Figure  10.     The  topics  listed,  suggested  by 
Emmons  (7}  were  ranked  in  a  manner  that  gives  the  lowest  score 
to  the  item  of  highest  priority.    As  we  can  see  in  the  figure, 
understanding  ox  the  mass  burning  rate  (under  real  fire  conditions) 
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is  first  on  our  list.    Other  items  judged  critical  to  progress 
in  mathezaatical  modeling  are  flame  spread  rates,  gas  phase 
combustion  (upper  layer  and  flame) ,  and  the  effect  of  radiation 
on  spread  and  burning  rate.      As  we  move  to  the  right,  the 
present  opinion  is  that  those  topics,  while  important,  will  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  our  analyses  as  much  as  the  items  on  the 
left. 

CONCLUSIONS . 

What  benefits  have  we  gained  or  do  we  expect  to  gain  from 

developing  and  working  with  mathematical  fire  models?  I 
think  it  is  quite  obvious  that  by  setting  ourselves  this 
type  of  analytic  problem  —  the  quantitative  prediction  of  fire 
development  —  we  will  better  understand  fire  behavior  and 
discover  better  methods  to  deal  with  it.    More  specifically, 
we  can  use  the  models  as  a  method  of  extending  the  results  of 
our  full-scale'  tests  to  different  conditions,  reducing  our 
dependence  on  this  expensive  procedure.    As  tre  develop  and 
refine  the  models  we  discover  areas  in  which  our  knowledge 
is  lacking  and  research  is  needed.    The  models  aid  our  design 
of  small-scale  tests  in  two  ways.    When  test  data  is  used  for 
input  to  a  model  we  determine  the  accuracy  to  which  the  test 
data  is  needed,  and,  indeed,  whether  a  particular  type  of  data 
is  meaningful  at  all*    In  this  light,  the  models  help  in  solving 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  fire  research:    how  to 
relate  small-scale  test  results  to  full-scale  fire  behavior. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


This  paper  is  concerned  with  the  approach  to  understand  the 
£ire  progress  systematically.  We  know  now  that  there  are  some 
patterns  of  this  progress, and  discontinuous  development  like 
flash-over  may  occur  during  a  fire, but  our  knowledges  on  fire 
are  generally  so  fragmentary  that  they  can  hardly  be  applied  tO 
a  systematic  planning  of  fire  safety. 

While  it  saeiii:^  eviuent  that  fire  modeling  have  a  background 
of  frank  or  tacit  needs  of  many  fields  related  to  fire, concerns 
for  fire  phenomena  will  differ  with  standpoints  or  intentions  of 
respective  fields.  For  example, standard  conditions  of  heating  to 
be  expected  to  occur  during  a  fire  will  be  a  matter  of  great 
concern  for  the  rational  material  test  on  combustibility , smoke 
generation  or  flame  spread, whilst  the  qualitative  forecast  on 
patterns  of  fire  progress  and  how  a  fire  would  be  controled  by 
architectural  devices  are  the  matters  of  interest  to  architects 
and  building  engineers.  Conditions  and  specifications  differ  so 
much  with  buildings  or  maintenance  conditions  of  them  that  a 
preciije  prediction  of  fire  propagation  may  not  be  effective  for 
a  building  planning  and  sometimes  architects  have  only  to  know 
the  critical  conditions  upon  a  fire  development. 

In  the  former  case, the  whole  fire  environment  is  the  very 
thing  to  be  grasped  and  the  patterns  of  propagation  may  some- 
tiroes  be  out  of  concern, but  the  burning  or  combustible  objects 
are  watched  in  the  latter  case.   Tt  should  be  noted  that  there 
are  some  different  ways  or  frames  to  grasp  a  process  of  fire 
according  to  the  standpoints, even  when  it  may  be  formulated 
physically  in  only  one  way. 

The  adequacy  of  fire  modeling  will  be  assessed  on  the  au- 
thority of  generality  and  quantitative  precision.    In  this  sense# 

most  of  the  engineering  level  mathematical  models  now  under 
12  3 

studies  '   '   that  correspond  to  the  former  case  above  introduced 
are  "quantitatively  precise**  models, and  the'  methods  to  grasp 
the  context  of  fire  progress  called  as  "scenario"  pay  attention 
solely  to  the  general  rules  of  fire  propagation. 
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As  those  methods  should  be  used  properly  corresponding  to 
concerns, It  would  be  an  urgent  necessity  to  discuss  both  methods 
on  a  common  ground  not  only  to  avoid  the  misunderstanding  o£ 
extents  where  respective  approaches  are  possible, but  also  to 
develop  a  more  generalised  model.  To  make  the  preparations  of 
such  a  ground  is  one  of  the  aims  of  this  paper. 

By  the  way, it  seems  that  there  remain  still  some  basic 

problems  in  mathematical  fire  modeling  and  ''scenario"  methods. 

As  to  the  mathematical  modeling ,  thjere  are  now  two  approaches 

to  it}Partial  Differential  Field  type  models^ '^'^'^  and  Control 

12  3  8 

volume  type  models  '  '  '  .  In  the  former  approach, fire  is 
supposed  as  a  complicated  but  "inorganic"  phenomenon, whilst  the 
thought  that  regards  a  fire  as  an  "organic  system"  composed  of 
zones  provided  with  peculiar  functions  seems  to  lie  in  the 
latter  approach.  So  the  latter  approach  takes  on  a  new  meaning; 
a  frame  to  show  the  roles  of  the  zones  or  contents  in  fire  pro- 
gress* Such  a  frame  will  offer  us  a  guide  to  make  rational  tests 
on  respective  parts  and  contents  in  a  compartment.  Here, we  dis' 
cuss  mainly  the  problems  around  the  latter  approach  and  ways  to 
evolve  it  perspicuously.   The  "scenario"  method  is  not  enough 
systematized  for  the  effective  application  to  archxLecLurai 
plannings, and  so  should  be  refined  from  this  viewpoint.  We  also 
propose  a  method  to  grasp  the  roles  of  combustible  objects  in- 
stalled in  a  compartment  as  an  example  of  the  refinement  of 
"scenario" . 
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II.  GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  COMPARTMENT  FIRES 

Fire  phenomena  include  some  non- linear  primary  processes 
like  radiation  heat  transfer  or  ignition, each  of  which  behaves 
sometimes  in  much  different  manner  on  both  sides  of  some  diver- 
ging conditions  related  to  it.  Bes ides # discontinuities  are  ob- 
served in  nany  sorts  of  conditions  and  specifications  of  com- 
partment like  opening  conditions  or  combustibility  of  lining 
materials, and  so  even  a  linear  phenomenon  may  behave  disconti- 
nuously  for  a  quantum  change  of  the  conditions.  We  must  observe 
fire  phenomena  carefully  and  prepare  a  frame  for  modeling  that 
does  not  include  a  qualitative  oversight, not  to  be  frustrated 
by  fire  that  is  so  malicious. 

In  this  Chapter, we  discuss  what  physical  problems  should 
be  considered  or  formulated  in  a  modeling  of  fire.  Of  course, we 
pan  not  expect  a  data  gathering  during  a  real  fire, so  we  inves- 
tigate here  again  the  results  of  about  80  full-scale  fire  tests 
conducted  in  Japan  up  to  1976  to  pick  up  the  problems  to  be  stu- 
died. To  make  studies  perspicuous, the  patterns  and  phases  of 
fire  progress  are  classified  and  some  features  of  respective 
patterns  and  phases  are  picked  out  firsthand  then  we  discuss 
the  problems  concerning  the  zoning  of  fire  space  for  a  mathema- 
tical modeling  of  fire. 

II-l.  Global  Features  o£  Compartment  Fires 

tfere, we  classify  the  progress  patterns  of  £ire  up  to  flash- 
over,  and  then  summarize  the  general  features  of  fire  progress 
for  respective  patterns. 

Generally, a  fire  would  smolder  or  be  extinguished  during 
rather  early  stages  in  an  entirely  closed  compartment.  On  the 
other  hand, if  enough  ventilation  is  es^ected  for  a  compartment, 
the  behavior  of  fire  in  it  seems  to  be  characterised  by  the 
burning  objects  during  respective  stages  of  fire.  The  idea  of 
"scenario"  originates  perhaps  in  this  impression.  After  the 
results  of  full-scale  tests, the  conditions  for  a  fire  to  come 
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to  flash-over  would  be  svunmarized  in  the  way  of  event-tree  as 
Pig. 1, but  the  following  conditions  seem  to  be  essential. 

Type-l;  stable  ignition  on  a  vertical  surface  of  surrounding  of 
compartment  whose  interior  linings  are  wholly  combusti- 
ble. 

Type- 2;  stable  ignition  on  a  flat  combustible  of  easy  burnable 

material . 

Type- 3?  stable  ignition  on  a  large  combustible. 


[OPENINGS 
|*KE  OPEN 


TO 

fiASH-OVER 


EXTINGUISHMENI 
OR  SHOLOERING 


CHARACTER  OF  DECISION  GATES 
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Most  of  fire  progress  patterns  will  be  classified  into  one 
of  3  types  or  explained  as  "hybrids"  among  them.  The  visible 
differences  among  the  patterns  come  from  the  types  of  "principal 
ignited  objects".   Among  these  patterns, the  Type-1  progress 
pattern  includes  a   lot  of  discontinuities.   Thus, we  classify  a 
process  of   fire  up  to  the   fully-developed  phase  into  4  phases 
by  referring   the  discontinuities  of   the  characteristic  process 
of  Type-1  pattern, and  summarize  the  physical   features  of  each 
phase  and  safety-related  problems  in  Tab.l.  The  phase-1  corres- 
ponds to  a  spot  burning  of  the  initially  ignited  object.  While 
stable  ignitions  are  realized  in  most  full-scale  experiments, 
the  combustion  during  this  phase  seems  to  be  most  unstable  in  a 
real  fire,  if  the  fire  compartment,  is  entirely  closed, a  fire 
.may  never  proceed  to  the  next  phase, but  be  extinguished  or  be 
followed  by  a  smoldering  fire.  In  the  phase-2,fire  spreads 
locally  in  the  compartinent  and  the  cooibustion  condition  will 
become  stable  even  in  a  real  fire.  In  the  phase-3, flame  spreads 
entirely  on  a  certain  surface  of  the  c<Hnpartment  and  a  strong 
heating  on  whole  parts  that  precedes  a  flash-over  will  occur. 

Discontinuities  seen  in  Type-1  progress  pattern  come  from 
the  differences  among  the  combustibilities  and  conditions  of 
the  burning  objects  in  respective  phases.  But, does  an  ignition 
on  a  vertical  wall  bring  always  a  flash-over  in  this  pattern? 
Generally « a  contact  of  good-extended  flame  with  ceiling  seems 
to  be  necessary  for  the  ignition  of  a  combustible  ceiling.  On 
the  other  hand, a  significant  horizontal  flame  spread  does  never 
occur  during  phase  2  of  Type-1, whilst  this  phase  is  character- 
ised by  the  significant  vertical  spread  of  flame  on  a  vertical 
surrounding.  So, if  the  flame  of  the  burning  object  in  the  phase 
1  is  not  so  large, a  flame  that  is  enough  large  for  the  stable 
ignition  of  ceiling  will  not  be  formed  on  the  wall  nor  above 
the  burning  object, and  so  a  flash-over  may  never  occur. 

While  a  combustible  ceiling  has  a  role  to  spread  a  local 
burning  on  a  part  of  wall  horizontally, such  a  role  can  be  p^r- 
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formed  in  some  degree  by  any  downward  combustible  surfaces.  For 
example, if  the  downward  surface  of  a  shelf  fixed  on  a  wall  is 
ignited, a  rapid  horizontal  spread  of  flame  under  the  shelf  will 

occur  and  bring  a  full  burning  of  shelf  that  may  be  a  cause  of 

9 

flash-over . 

There  may  not  be  an  essential  difference  between  Type-2 
and  Type-3  patterns, but  different  treatments  may  be  inevitable 
for  the  modeling  of  the  principal  ignited  object  for  respective 
patterns. 

II- 2.  Local  Features  of  Compartment  Fires 

There  are  now  two  approaches  to  the  modeling  of  fire; one 
is  called  as  Partial  Differential  Field  type  modeling  and  the 
another  is  Control  Volume  type  modeling, as  introduced  in  CH.I< 
In  case  that  the  physical  structure  is  qualitatively  known  or 
well  parameterized /a  CV  type  model  will  give  a  good  result  that 
agrees  with  the  general  features  of  a  real  fire-  In  such  a 
model, it  is  usual  to  characterize  the  distribution  of  a  varia- 
ble that  describes  the  physical  condition  of  each  zone  with  one 
value, for  instance  the  mean  of  the  variable  in  the  zone, but, for 
the  non- linear  processes  may  such  a  parameterization  or  avera- 
ging hurt  the  representation  of  phenomena. 

Nowrwe  suppose  here  a  phenomenon  basically  described  as 
f     (s)  ,  tt}  , where  C(s)  denotes  the  spatial  distribution  of  the 
physical  quantity  i,and  ti  is  a  parameter  group.  Then,  if  the 
following  approximation  is  possible  for  the  zone, the  way  of 
zoning  will  be  regarded  as  adequate. 

|/2f{5(s),7r}ds  =  FCCgiTi)    .  |/z^(s^*^s 

F  is  the  algebraic  equation  on  "f"  for  all  over  Z.  As  F=f  is 
valid  for  f  «^,the  spatial  zoning  for  linear  phenomena  may  not 
become  a  serious  problem, but  some  problems  will  arise  by  a 
simple  expression  of  a  non-linear  processes.  So, the  following 
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approaches  are  necessary  for  the  proper  expression  of  a  non- 
linear phenomenon  such  as  radiation  or  ignition  that  characte- 
rizes the  fire  progress* 

1)  Parameterxzation  of  the  Distribution  of  Physical  Variables 
in  a  Zone: 

This  approach  is  to  assume  the  form  of  the  distribution  of 
the  physical  property  to  be  studied  so  that  the  process 
can  be  expressed  properly  by  the  form  of  ViK^}*  ^  modeling 
of  plxime  in  an  ideal  environment  is  a  sort  of  this  approach. 

2)  Parameterization  of  the  Physical  Structure  of  Zone: 

Regressive  or  experimental  expression  of  FCCg)  will  be  in- 
evitable for  the  temporary  formulation  of  the  phenomenon 
whose  physical  structure  is  too  complicated  to  make  a  phy- 
sical formulation  on  it.  In  fact«the  furnitures  settled  in 
rooms  and  the  lining  materials  are  so  various  in  shape, 
surface  conditions  or  compositions  that  we  must  apply  this 
approach  for  many  subprograms  of  mathematical  fire  modelr 
ing  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

3)  Precise  Zoning: 

A  very  precise  zoning  of  the  space  to  be  studied  will 
resolve  many  of  the  problems  due  to  the  distribution  of 
physical  properties  in  zones.   However, this  approach  sacri- 
fices the  merits  of  CV  type  modeling  like  simplicity  or 
perspicuity  of  the  description. 

Thus r the  approaches  1  and  2  may  sacrifice  the  generality 
for  the  physical  description, whilst  the  approach  3  may  sacri- 
fice the  sinqplicity  for  the  generality.  Once  the  way  of  soning 
for  CV  type  modeling  is  fixed  upon « a  series  of  ej^riments  will 
be  carried  out  for  the  experimental  formulation  of  each  primary 
process  for  each  zone.  However, an  intuitive  understanding  of 
phenomenon  is  indispensable  for  these  experiments.  To  balance 
the  generality  with  the  perspicuity  of  a  modeling, it  will  be 
adequate  to  synthesize  them  so  that  the  physical  structure  and 
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the  spatial  distribution  of  physical  properties  in  respective 
zones  would  be  perspicuous. 

In  this  sense I  the  way  of  zoning  and  the  description  of 
physical  structure  for  each  zone  are  "one  body".  Here  we  dis- 
cuss the  "local"  features  of  fire  progress  as  an  approach  to 
make  an  adequate  zoning  and  physical  description  for  them. 
The  following  ways  of  zoning  and  physical  hypotheses  are  some- 
times applied  in  CV  type  models  proposed  up  to  now. 

1)  Uniformity  of  Room  Air  Conditions'^ 

2)  Two  Layer  Model  for  Room  Air^'^'^'®. 

3)  Uniformity  of  Ceiling  Temperature''^'^'®''*'. 

We  discuss  the  adequacy  of  zoning  and  physical  description  on 
these  hypotheses  as  clues  by  referring  the  results  of  full-scale 
tests.  The  main  results  to  be  referred  are  guated  in  Fig. 2. 

1)  Uniformity  of  Room  Air  Conditions: 

During  the  fully-developed  phase, the  distribution  of  room 
air  temperature  seems  to  be  irregular  that  this  hypothesis 
will  be  an  adequate  one.  Of  course, even  in  this  case, the 

problem  by  what  value  of  temperature  one  should  characte- 
rize the  room  air  temperature  is  not  solved  yet.  However, 
the  fact  that  this  problem  is  not  so  serious  for  the  pra- 
ctical application  of  the  model  for  this  phase  was  well 
shown  by  the  modeling  of  Kawagoe-Sekine'^.  In  contrast  to 
this, the  vertical  gradient  of  temperature  is  much  signifi- 
cant during  the  early  stages  of  fire.  So, the  intense  heat- 
ing of  ceiling  precediny  the  ignition  of  upper  part  of 
compartment  may  not  come  out  from  this  hypothesis. 

2)  Two  Layer  Model  for  Room  Air: 

It  will  be  evident  that  this  hypothesis  on  room  air  condi- 
tion is  more  strict  than  1.   Especially  during  the  early 
phases  of  a  fire  in  the  patterns  of  Type-1  and  Type-2,one 
can  observe  a  significant  difference  between  the  tempera- 
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tures  near  the  ceiling  and  near  the  floor.  We  discuss  two 
cases  on  this  hypothesis. 

2-a)    Uniformity  of  the  Hot  Gas  Layer  Conditions: 

The  temperature  distribution  in  a  hot  gas  layer  seems  to  be 
described  as  a  function  of  distance  from  ceiling  or  height 
during  the  phases  before  the  ignition  of  ceiling  occurs. 
As  the  form  of  this  function  is  not  determined  yet, it  may 
be  inevitable  to  adopt  this  hypothesis, but  the  danger  that 
the  preheating  of  ceiling  might  be  underestimated  lurks 
again  in  this  case. 

2-b}  Characteristic  Temperature  of  Lower  Layers Ambient  Tempe- 
rature : 

It  may  be  evident  that  this  assumption  would  be  valid  only 
in  the  {diase-l. 

3)  Uniformity  of  Ceiling  Temperature; 

The  hypothesis  that  an  ignition  of  ceiling  occurs  when  the 
ceiling  temperature  reaches  at  a  certain  threshold  value 
is  adopted  in  many  cases  for  the  ignition  condition  of 
ceiling  or  tiot, layer.  This  hypothesis  would  look  apparently 
good,be(^ause  the  temperature  distribution  near  a  ceiling 
is  represented  as  a  function  of  height  or  distance  from 
ceiling  for  respective  cases  of  experiment, but  when  a  ceil- 
ing burns  in  an  experiment , the  ignition  occurs  at  a  small 
spot  that  is  heated  most  strongly  by  the  flame  of  fire 
source/ and  then  flame  spreads  all  over  the  ceiling.  Such  a 
phenomenon  may  not  come  out  from  this  hypothesis.  We  should 
consider  the  same  problem  for  the  case  that  the  vertical 
surroundings  are  made  of  combustible  materials.  Provided 
that  the  fire  source  is  located  enough  near  a  combustible 
wall, the  ignition  of  a  part  of  wall  can  be  caused  easily 
by  the  "blow-down"  of  flame  due  to  Coanda  effect  or  the 
radiation  heat  transfer  from  the  flame,    if   the  radiation 
heat  transfer  from  the  heat  source  to  wall  is  simply  for- 
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mulated  under  the  image  of  the  radiation  between  an  object 
and  a  plane  simulating  the  wall, the  process  of  the  ignition 
of  the  limited  part  of  wall  whose  geometrical  factor  to 
see  the  flame  is  extremely  large  may  not  come  out. 

As  the  full-scale  tests  that  we  referred  to  here  are  not 
so  special  ones, we  should  note  that  some  basic  features  of  fire 
that  generate  evidently  in  a  real  fire  may  not  generate  in  a 
mathematical  simulation.  A  precise  zoning  may  be  a  way  to  re- 
solve this  problem, but  a  precise  zoning  would  be  essentially 
required  for  only  certain  limited  parts  that  take  part  in  the 
combution  history  during  fire.  So  as  to  make  such  an  effective 
zoning  for  combustible  objects  and  interior  linings, a  method  to 
search  the  spots  that  may  be  ignited  by  the  combustion  of  a 
certain  zone  or  object.  The  important  cases  of  new  ignition  in 
real  fires  seem  to  be  the  following  two  cases. 

1)  Ignition  due  to  the  Touch  of  Flame 

2)  Ignition  due  to  the  Radiation  from  Flame  and  Burning  Object 

In  both  cases, the  area  of  the  part  that  is  ignited  at  the  same 
time  is  at  most  the  projected  area  of  flame  on  the  plane  that 
includes  it.  Thus, the  following  three  parts  of  compartment 
should  be  regarded  as  different  zones. 

1)  Fire  Element:  Complex  of  Burning 
Part  &  the  Flame  above  it. 

2)  Flamed  Hot  Spot:  the  Part  that 
Contacts  with  the  Flame  of  a  Fire 
Element. 

3)  Radiated  Hot  Spot:   the  Part  that 
is  Radiated  Strongly  by  the  Flame 
of  a  Fire  Element. 

The  fuel  volatilization  and  ignition 

processes  should  be  modeled  for  the 

"hot  spots".  Once  an  ignition  occurs 

in  compartment , "hot  spots"  dependent 

to  the  ignited  part, that  is  a  "fire 


IGNITION 
UE  TO 
ADIATION 


Fig. 3  Typical  Cases  of 
New  Ignition 
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(A)  BEFORE  IGNITION 

PYROLYSIS  ABOVE 
FIRE  SOURCE 


■E 


(B)  IGNITION 


(0  AFTER  IGNITION 

FLAME  SPREAD 
BENEATH  CEILING 


PHOTO. 1     IGNITION  OF  CEILING    (PREPARATORY  EXPERIMENT  FOR 

CEILING  TESTS) 
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element, should  be  searched  following  certain  standards  that 
specify  the  possibility  of  intense  volatilization  and  ignition. 
These  standards  on  ignition  are  the  conunon  bases  to  the  gene- 
rality of  mathematical  fire  modeling  and  the  basic  rules  of 

fire  propagation  for  "scenario"  method, but  most  of  them  are 
left  for  future  studies. 
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III.  PROGRAMS  FOR  MATHEMATICAL  MODELING  AND  SCENARIO  OF  FIRE 


If  the  results  of  niathematical  models  of  fire  would  be  re- 
arranged into  a  type  of  representation  as  "scenario" , the  role  of 
each  combustible  object  in  the  fire  progress  could  be  clarified 

and  this  would  lead  to  a  rational  fire  provision  planning.  How- 
ever, the  present  state  of   "scenar io" , f or  instance  a  type  of 
description  as  shown  in  Fig . 1 ,perraits  an  arbitrary  choice  of 
way  at  each  gate, it  is  still  in  a  common  sense  for  a  building 
planning  or  designing.  Besides, a  model  that  treats  only  burning 
objects  at  respective  phases  like  •** scenario"  method  may  over- 
look the  effects  of  non'^combustible  zones  like  air  layers  or 
unignited  surroundings.  Thus, a  reinforcement  of  "scenario"  with 
mathematical  uiuJc]i:i':  is  indispensable  for  the  improvement  of 
our  overall  grasping  of  the  context  of  fire  progress, but  it 
'Should  be  noted  that  there  remains  still  a  gap  between  "grasp- 
ing" of  fire  and  "prediction"  or  "simulation"  of  fire.  A  con- 
fusion around  such  a  problem  must  maze  the  rational  understand- 
ing and  provision  of  fire. 

As  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  grasp  and  predict  a  fire 
by  only  one  way, we  shall  here  redefine  the  mathematical  fire 
modeling  as  an  approach  to  predict  a  fire  and  the   "scenario"  as 
an  approach  to  grasp  a  fire.  The  generality  and  quantitative 
precision  are  the  very  things  that  are  expected  to  the  former 
approach, whilst  the  intuitive  perspicuity  is  the  central  prob- 
lem in  the  latter  approach.  The  research  programs  for  respec- 
tive approaches  should  be  determined  on  the  consideration  of 
these  peculiar  purposes, and  here  will  be  discussed  the  basic 
problems  concerning  the  mathematical  fire  modeling  and  proposed 
a  way  of  rearrangement  of  prediction  results  for  an  architec- 
tural application.    It  should  be  mentioned  first  that  our  inte- 
rest in  this  paper  is  only  concerning  the  programs  for  the 
approaches  to  understanding  of  fire  and  progresses  of  subprog- 
rams or  simulation  methods  are  not  included. 
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III-l.  Diagram  for  Control  Volume  Type  Modeling 

The  procedure  to  evolve  a  CV  type  mathematical  modeling  is 
divided  into  tvfo  steps; the  formulation  of  the  processes  for  a 

temporary  frame  diagram  of  model  and  the  verification  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  temporary  frame  diagram.  Of  course, a  frame  that 
nay  explain  the  general  features  of  fire  should  be  proposed 
preceding  these  works.  As  a  confusion  of  these  two  steps  will 
maze  the  program  for  the  fire  mode ling, the  frame  of  model  had 
better  be  described  in  a  systematise  diagram.  A  systematic  dia- 
gram of  fire, which  may  seem  high  handled, pernits  us  to  kiiu>v  the 
positions  and  roles  of  respective  submodels  more  distinctly  and 
to  evaluate  the  temporary  state  of  modeling  more  clearly.  Here, 
we  show  an  attempt  to  systematize  the  physical  structure  of  fire 
and  then  discuss  the  approach  to  evolve  a  CV  type  methematical 
modeling  perspicaciously. 

As  discussed  in  CH.II^the  adequacy  of  fire  modeling  depends 
essentially  upon  the  way  of  the  set  of  space  zoning  and  physical 
description  for  them.   From  the  studies  in  the  former  parts  of 
the  paper, we  make  a  zoning  of  compartment  in  the  way  as  shown  in 
Tab. 2,  Each  zone  is  provided  with  some  peculiar  functions, as  if 


Tab. 2    BSAJOR  FUNCTIONS  OF  ZONES  FOR  FIBE  MODELING 


NAHE  OF  ZONES 

DEFINITION  Oft  COMPOSITION 

MAJOR  FUNCTIONS 

1)  FIRE  EtEHENT 

COMPLEX  OF  BURNING 
PART  &  ITS  FLAME 

^GENERATION  OF  HEAT 
•CHEMICAL  REACTION 
•FUEL  VOLATIIIZATION 

2)  FUMED  HOT  SPOT 

PART  OF  COMBUSTIBLE  OBJECT 
FLAflEO  BY  A  FIRE  ELEMENT 

'FUEL  VOLATILIZATION 

3)  RADIATED  HOT  SPOT 

PART  OF  COMBUSTIBLE  OBJECT 

STROK  .1  '  ;aoiateo  by  a 

FIRE  ELEMENT 

•FUEL  VOLAflLJZATlON 

4)  SURftOUNUiNQ  OBJECT 

unigniteo  part  except  for 
mot  spots 

•SKIN  OF  FIRE 
ENVIRONMENT 

S)  HOT  LAYER 

•HFATING  OF  CEILING 
*GAS  EXHAUSTION 

6)  LOWER  COLO  LAYER 

•FRESH  AIR  SUPPLY 

7)  PIUNE 

UPWARD  CURRENT  ABOVE  A 
FIRE  ELEMENT 

•PUMPING  OF  HEAT  & 
GAS  FR»I  FIRE  ELE- 
MENT ft  COLO  LAYER 

8)  EXTERIOR 
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it  were  an  organ  of  a  "body  of  fire". 

By  the  way, some  simplifications  or  controls  on  some  pro- 
cesses in  zones  will  be  necessary  for  the  studies  of  subpro- 
grams. So, we  should  grasp  the  major  relationships  and  inter- 
actions among  the  zones, to  make  effective  controls  and  not  to 
give  a  serious  influence  on  the  process  to  be  studied  by  such 
simplifications.  Tab. 3  shows  the  major  relationships  among  the 

Tab. 3  MAJOR  KELATIONSUIPS  AND  INTERACTIONS  AMONG  THE  ZONES 


Zf 

1} 

z, 

z. 

z. 

Zc 

z, 

z» 

1)  Fine  ELEMENT 

X 

X 

o/x*' 

X 

X 

o 

X 

2)  FLAMED  HOT  SPOT 

X 

\^x 

X>s^ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

3)  IMOMTED  HQfT  SPOT 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

4)  SlMROUNDtNS  OUECT 

X 

X 

X 

\^X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

5)  HOT  LAYEII 

X 

o 

o 

X 

X 

o 

o 

6)  UMER  C(N.O  LAYER 

X 

o 

o 

X 

X 

o 

o 

7)  PtlME 

o 

X 

X 

X 

o 

o 

X 

8)  EXTERIOR 

X 

X 

X 

X 

o 

X 

X 

2 


TRANSFER  OF  FUEL  GAS 

o  corr«spQiid«  to  tht  f1r«  sprMd  over  m  objMt. 


z. 

z, 

z. 

Zs 

Z» 

Z7 

Z. 

1)  FIRE  ELEMENT 

o/x*^ 

X 

X 

o 

X 

x 

o 

o 

2)  FLAMED  HOT  SPOT 

o 

'N.  x 

x\. 

X 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

3)  IMOIATEO  HOT  SPOT 

o 

X 

\^x 
o/x*V^ 

o 

o 

o 

x 

o 

4)  SURROUHOINO  OeJECT 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

x 

o 

5)  HOT  LAYER 

o/x*' 

o/x* 

o/x*' 

o 

o 

o 

o 

6)  LOWER  COLO  LAYER 

x 

X 

x 

X 

X 

o' 

X 

7)  PLUME 

0.x 

O/X 

Q  X 

0.x 

o/x*' 

x 

\vX 
X 

X 

8)  EXTERIOR 

o 

X 

X 

X 

X 

RADIATION  HEAT  TRANSFER 
*' i  o  or  X  depends  on  the  smoke  concentration  of  hot  layer. or  p/u**, 
*- ;  o  or  X  depends  on  the  geometrical  reUtlonshlp  betMeen  the  zones. 
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zones  on  some  processes, which  are  estimated  from  the  qualitative 
impressions  on  the  results  of  full  scale  tests.  Of  courser  this 
attiempt  will  have  to  be  corrected  temporarily  by  an  advancement 
of  the  knowledge  on  fire, but  the  items  sho%m  here  should  at 
least  be  considered  for  the  explanation  of  the  results  of  past 
experiments.  A  schematic  diagram  for  any  phase  of  fire  progress 
is  diagramed  almost  automatically  by  the  assemblage  of  the  sets 
of  zone  and  its  input/output  arrows  as  shown  in  Fig. 4.  The  pro- 
blem whether  such  a  diagram  represents  a  real  fire  well  or  not 
correspond^  to  the  latter  step  of  the  evolution  procedure  of  a 
modeling.  Here. we  discuss  the  approaches  to  study  subprograms 
and  to  systematize  them  into  a  full  system  of  CV  type  modeling, 
independently  of  this  problem. 

The  estimation  of  the  parameters  and  the  parameterization 
for  physical  processes  are  the  central  problems  of  the  step  for 
the  formulations  for  a  temporary  diagram.  But  fire  is  still  a 
complicated  system, even  if  it  is  classified  for  the  convenience 
of  modeling  or  rearranged  into  a  discrete  system  composed  of 
some  spatial  zones  and  processes  as  above  described.  Zones  are 
now  settled  discretely , to  be  sure, but  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  produce  only  one  zone  in  a  laboratory.  Besides, even  if  one 
succeed  in  separating  zones  in  experiment  or  PDF  type  simulation, 
the  synthesis  of  them  will  not  be  always  an  easy  task.  As  inter- 
actions are  just  the  problems  that  cause  particular  phenomena 
like  flash--over,the  formulations  without  considering  them  would 
lead  to  a  modeling  of  "fake  world".  The  circumstance  that  the 
formulation  on  a  certain  zone  requires  the  separation  of  zones 
but  this  may  lead  to  a  false  simulation  shows  that  the  studies 
on  subprograms  may  enter  a  maze.  A  systematic  program  should  be 
prepared* 

A  "trial  and  error"  approach  would  be  inevitable  to  break 
through  such  an  endless  maze, but  this  approach  shall  be  conver- 
ged. We  consider  this  problem  in  a  block  diagram.  So  as  to  know 
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Fig. 4  DIAGRAM  OF  FIRE 
ENVIRONMENT 

(A)  FIRE  ROOM  CONDITION 


il 


J] 


(B)  DIAGRAM  FOR  MASS  FLUX 


(C)  DIAGRAM  FOR  FUEL  GAS 
FLUX 


Q..  Ok. 

h  I  


0 


0 


til 


11 


J] 


(D)  DIAGRAM  FOR  CONDUCTIVE 
OR  CONVECTIVE  HEAT  FLUX 


(E)  DIAGRAM  FOR  RADIATIVE 
HEAT  FLUX 
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the  flux  represented  by  the  thick  I 

arrow  in  the  unsteady  system  shown  |  

in  Fig. 5, the  fluxes  represented  by 

broken  arrows  and  conditions  of  i"  "  ' ' 

the  blocks  A  and  B  should  be  cont- 
roled, measured  or  computed  by  ^ 
known  methods, unless  the  thick 
arrow  flux  is  formulated  with  Fig. 5  A  BLOCK  DIAGRAM 

known  parameters  or  can  be  mea- 
sured directly.  If  even  only  one  of  the  broken  arrows  and  condi- 
tions of  A  and  B  is  not  grasped , authentic  quantity  of  the  thick 
arrow  flux  can  never  be  obtained.  We  must  start  with  rough  im- 
pressions on  the  whole  features  o£  the  system  to  be  studied. 

Thus, also  for  fire-related  processes, we  must  recognize 
before  everything  what  can  be  con troled, what  can  be  measured 
and  what  can  be  computed  with. known  parameters.  From  this  view- 
point, we  classify  the  processes  according  to  the  "intimacy" 
levels. 


Tab. 4  INTIMACY  LEVELS  OF  PROCESSES 


LEVELS 


CONTROL 


MEASUREMENT 


COflPUTATION 
WITH  KNOWN 
DATA 


FORMULATION 
WITH 

UNKNOWNS 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


o 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


o 

X 

o 

X 

o 

X 


o 
o 

X 
X 
X 
X 


o 
o 

X 
X 


5— EXPERIMENT  RELATED  ITEMS- 


k— SIMULATION  RELATED  I 


EMS- 


*o:  possible 

x:  Impossible  or  almost  Impossible  In  a  fire  experiment 
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The  level  1  processes  can  be  controled  by  some  way.  Improvements 
in  experiment  techniques  have  significantly  expanded  the  range 
Of  measurement, whilst  the  appearance  of  edps  has  enabled  us  to 
ea^and  the  effective  extent  of  the  computational  approach.  Thus, 
the  level  1*^2  processes  are  already  in  our  hands.  The  level  4 
processes  will  also  fall  into  our  hands  by  physically  "justi- 
fied" ways.  The  other  level  processes  are  now  out  of  our  hands 
and  may  not  be  easily  measured  directly  or  are  not  formulated 
because  of  the  complexity  of  the  physical  structure. 

A  systematic  approach  as  Fig. 5  would  enable  us  to  obtain 
rough  estimates  for  the  level  5  and  level  6  processes; the  tem- 
porary estimation  of  parameters  for  level  5  processes  and  the 
regressive  formulation  for  level  6  processes, although  this  app- 
roach may  sometimes  be  lacking  in  the  backing  of  physical  mean- 
ings. Some  heigher  level  processes  that  are  basically  formulated 
like  fluid  mechanics  may  be  simulated  by  the  partial  application 
of  PDF  type  modeling.  Thus, the  heigher  level  processes  will  be 
classified  again  as  Tab. 5.  To  adopt  the  systematic  approach  as 
Fig. 5/ one  should  arrange  experiment  conditions  so  that  only  one 
process  to  be  studied  could -be  involved.  But, fire  involves  so 


Tab. 5  APPROACHES  TO  ANALYZE  THE  HEIGHER  LEVEL  PROCESSES 


INTIMACY 
LEVELS 

2^4 

5^7 

BASIC 

FORNILATION 

o  . 

o 

X 

CLOSED 
EXPERIMENT 

X 

o 

o 

X 

APPROACHES 

TftADltlO- 
NAL  WAYS 

PARTIAL  D 
CIAL  FIELI 
ANALYSIS 

IFFEREN- 
}  TYPE 

OF  PflYSIC 
RUCTURE 

IZATION 
AL  ST- 
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Tab. 6  INTIMACY  LEVELS  OF  FIRE-RELATED  PROCESSES 

INTIHACV  LEVELS 


HtADIATIOH  HEAT  TRANSFER 
-CONVECTIVE  &  CONDUCTIVE  HEAT  TRANSFER 


Tab. 7     POSSIBILITY  OF  PRIMITIVE  CONTROLS  i  ESTIMATIONS  ON  HEIGHER  LEVEL  PROCESSES 


ZOHES 


1)  FIRE  ELEHENT 


2)  FLAMED  HOT  SPOT 


ROLES  OF  ZONES 


FUEL  VOLATILIZATION 


3)  RADIATED  HOT  SPOT 

4)  SURROUNDING  OBJECT 

5)  HOT  LAYER 
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many  heigher  level  processes  for  such  approaches  as  shown  in 
Tab. 6  that  we  must  make  simplifications  on  experiment  conditions 
or  perform  partial  experiments  simulating  limited  features  of 

real  fires  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  heigher  level  pro- 
cesses and  realize  a  "closed"  experiment  for  the  process  to  be 
studied.  The  symbol  *  in  Tab. 6  denotes  that  one  can  produce  the 
experiment  conditions  or  environments  where  the  processes  with  * 
do  not  have  important  roles  or  can  be  estimated  indirectly  under 
some  practical  assumptions  as  shown  in  Tab. 7.  Though  a  "closed" 
experiment  is  essential  to  a  quantitative  experiment, what  fea- 
tures are  conserved  and  what  are  sacrificed  should  be  always 
discussed  upon  the  comparison  of  the  diagram  representing  the 
real  fire  like  Fig. 4  and  the  one  for  the  experiment  conditions. 
Jn  case  that  a  systematic  approach  is  adopted, the  sensitivity 
of  the  estimated  result  should  always  be  discussed, because  the 
result  may  not  be  more  than  a  practical  estimate. 

For  a  level  6  process, we  can  obtain  at  best  input/output 
relationships  under  some  specific  conditions, though  the  combus- 
tion processes  of  the  most  of  combustible  objects  usually  sett- 
led in  rooms  are  elaasified  in  this  type.  For  such  a  process, 
regressive  expression  of  the  output  by  the  input  to  it  is  inevi- 
table,but  even  in  this  case, an  accurate  n.easurement  is  essential 
to  a  reliable  formulation  of  the  output/input  relationship  for 
this  level  process.  This  procedure  is  sometimes  difficult  to  do, 
but  the  estimation  of  this  relationship  is  at  least  indispensa- 
ble to  locate  the  process  clearly  in  the  whole  system  of  fire 
phenomena.  For  example, to  study  such  processes  as  fuel  volati-. 
lization  of  furnitures, we  should  at  least  measure  the  mass  loss 
rate  of  the  object  under  studies  and  estimate  the  thermal  en- 
vironment that  heats  the  burning  object  in  terms  of  heating 
rate.  In  such  a  case, a  partial  application  of  simulation  tech- 
niques based  on  the  mathematical  modeling  would  be  effective. 
If  the  general  features  of  the  simulation  results  agree  well 
with  the  results  of  the  experiment  including  such. a  nondescript. 
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we  may  expect  that  the  conditions  of  the  environment  that  heats 
the  nondescript  might  be  clarified. 

On  the  other  hand, the  estimation  of  parameters  is  the  cent- 
ral problems  on  the  level  5  processes, and  this  can  be  formally 
performed  by  a  systematic  approach, provided  that  the  experiment 
is  "closed"  for  the  process  under  studies.  It  may  be  lacking  in 
the  backing  of  physical  structure , but  there  is  no  other  authen- 
tic way  to  grasp  a  rough  range  of  it.  However, one  should  note 
that  a  "closed"  experiment  is  not  always  realized.  One  can  not 
obtain  even  a  rough  estimate  for  such  a  case.  An  innovation  in 
experiment  techniques  or  partial  differential  field  modeling  is 
indispensable  to  formulate  a  process  that  can  never  be  grasped 
even  by  a  systematic  way. 

The  level  7  processes  are  now  far  from  our  practical  or 
macroscopic  understanding.  As  they  have  complicated  structures 
and  intense  distributions , there  would  be  a  limit  in  macroscopic 
approaches  like  macroscopic  experiments  or  systematic  ways. 
Though  some  of  them  may  be  grasped  by  partial  differential  field 
type  modeling  or  experiments  as  shown  in  Tab. 5, our  understanding 
on  those  processes  will  be  still  in  a  qualitative  impression  for 
some  time. 
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111-2.  Diagram  for  Evaluation  o£  Fire  Progress 

For  architectural  fire  provisions, it  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  grasp  the  role  of  room  components  or  objects 
settled  in  compartment  during  a  fire  progress.  However, the 
sorts, conditions  and  arrangements  of  these  objects  are  gene- 
rally so  various  that  the  application  of  a  prediction  method 
to  a  prototyped  condition  itself  is  not  enough  for  the  fire 
provision  of  respective  compartment.  Of  course, to  predict  the 
fire  progress  for  many  cases  to  be  supposed  for  the  building 
under  the  planning  of  an  architect  must  be  a  fairly  expensive 
and  hard  task, and  a  "scenario"  method  like  Fig.l  has  a  weak- 
ness in  this  point.  The  way  that  is  expected  for  such  a  purpose 
is  one  that  permits  us  to  understand  intuitively  the  overall 
patterns  of  fire  progress  and  to  grasp  the  main  points  for  the 
fire  provisions, even  if  the  precision  of  physical  description 
may  be  sacrificed  to  some  extent  compared  with  mathematical 
fire  modeling?  Here, we  propose  the  concept  of  "Ignition  Graph" 
as  an  example  of  the  refinement  of  "scenario" , but  whose  details 
are  almost  rest  for  future  studies. 

We  symbolize  that  an  object  "B**  would  be  ignited  by  the 

combustion  of  the  object  "A"  by  (A) — ^(B),and  if  (A) — j(b)  -and 
(h}: — (b)   are  both  satisfied, we  symbolize  it  by   (K)e-^5(B)  .  To  grasp 
clearly  the  position  of  an  object  in  a  fire  progress, some 
rational  rules  and  definitions  are  adopted. 

1)  Grouping  of  Objects 

If  the  relationship  )(b)    is  satisfied, the  objects  A 

and     B    are  regarded  as  "one  body".  Thus, the  group  AB 
is  defined  as  follows. 

@iH®    :  (aD 

*Generally,a  danger-side  hypothesis  is  adopted  to  a  safety 
planning  of  a  system  with  unknown  or  uncertain  parts.  So  it 
is  assumed  here  that  an  object  would  burn  if  an  ignition 
occurs  on  it. 
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2)  Territory  of  Object 

If  ®— Kl)  is  satisfied, but  (A>— (i)  is  not  satisfied, B 

Will  be  i.t;«jdi  Jed  to  be  dependent  to  A.  Thus,  the  territory 
of  A  is  defined  as 

3)  Combustion  of  Two  Objects 

That  A  and  B  burn  at  the  same  time  is  symbolized  in  the 
same  way  as  1) . 

4)  Growth  of  Group 

Even  when  neither  (S) — nor  (5) — ^(c)   are  satisfied, 
(ABV-Xc)  may  be  satisfied.  Thus, when  those  three  relation- 
ships, and  or  ©— ^  are  satisfied,  the 
group  AB  grows  to  ABC  as 

(AB) 

:  (abc) 

83  CC] 


It  indicates  that  if  one  of  A,B  and  C  is  ignited  stably, 
all  of  them  would  burn  some  time. 

5}  Expansion  of  Territory 

If  ®-^(D  and  (g)— ^,the  territory  of  A  becomes 


By  continuing  these  procedures  for  all  combustibles  in  a 
compartment , one  can  grasp  what  object  will  have  an  important 
role  during  a  fire.  While  the  ignition  conditions  are  important 
in  this  method, the  estimation  of  them  for  the  objects  usually 
settled  in  rooms  is  left  for  future  works. 

Fig. 6  shows  the  result  of  an  example  of  the  application  of 
this  approach  under  the  arbitorarily  determined  conditions  of 
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ignition.  Fig, 6(c)  corresponds  to  the  condition  of  Phase- 2  in 
a  fire  progress, and  Pig. 6(d), (e)  correspond  to  Phase-3.  The 

result  shows  that  an  stable  ignition  on  only  one  of  F,G,1:,K,L, 
M,Q,R,S,T,U,V,W,X,Y  and  Z  may  cause  a  full  room  involvement  of 
fire, whilst  an  ignition  on  the  other  objects  will  lead  to  a  par- 
tial development  of  fire. 
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ZV.  CONCLUSIONS 


After  the  discussions  in  the  former  parts  of  this  paper, 
the  mathematical  fire  modeling  involves  so  many  "bugs"  that  the 
practical  computer  prediction  of  the  whole  history  of  a  fire 

iri  iht  become  realized  in  a  far  future.   But,  this  does  not  mean 

the  incompetenty  of  the  fire  modeling  or  the  systematic  approach 

to  fire  phenomena.  We  should  recognize  where  the  problem  lie. 

Though  there  may  be  some  overlooks  in  our  recognition  on 

the  state  of  the  arts  of  fire  modeling  arranged  in  Tab. 2  7, it 

would  be  roughly  summarized  as  follows.  A  numerical  prediction 

of  the  state  of  the  environment  generated  by  combustion  does  not 

2  8  10 

seem  to  be  so  difficult  with  known  subprograms  '  '      and  those 
that  are  almost  in  our  naiids   i;i  the  sense  mentioned  in  CH.  111-1/ 
whereas  the  experiments  on  it  will  be  perhaps  considerably  ex- 
pensive and  require  many  hands.  In  contrast  with  this, an  experi- 
ment on  the  combustion  of  combustible  contents  or  lining  materi- 
als under  some  heating  conditions  is  not  so  difficult  with  the 
present  technical  level  in  the  face  of  the  difficulty  in  the 
physical  formulation  for  it.  A  regressive  formulation  for  the 
combustion  related  processes  will  differ  with  the  sorts  of  fur- 
nitures or  lining  materials , but  this  circumstance  would  be  al- 
most same  in  a  physical  formulation  for  them. 

Perhaps, we  must  accept  such  a  dissolution  for  some  time 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Such  a  hybrid  approach  may  be  inevi- 
table to  understand  complicated  phenomena  or  systems  like  fire, 
to  be  sure, but  ^'bridges*'  that  connect  the  respective  elementary 
approaches  are  indispensable  to  converge  the  frame  to  understand 

the  whole  system.  After  the  results  of  current  CV  type  mathema- 
2  8 

tical  models  '  ,the  bridge  from  "combustion*"  to  "environment" 
has  been  constructed  to  some  extent, but  even  a  design  is  not 
performed  yet  for  the  one  from  "environment"  to  "combustion".  As 
discussed  in  CH.III-I,it  seems  to  be  a  merit  of  ^simulation  app- 
roach that  the  result  of  a  numerical  simulation  will  contribute 
us  a  prospect  to  such  a  bridge  and  the  recognition  on  the  gap 
between  a  real  fire  and  the  state  of  our  understanding  of  fire. 
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SUMMARY 


This  paper  describes  the  theory  and  some  results  of  sample 
computer  simulations  on  a  model  which  is  devised  in  order  to 
predict  the  behavior  of  the  hot  gas  genera ted. by  a  fire  source 
combustion  when  a  fire  bereaks  out  in  a  small  scale  building. 

This  model  is  to  compute  the  t^peratures  and  depths  of  the 
hot  gas  layers  in  arbitrary  rooms  in  a  fire  starting  building 
on  the  basis  of  fundamental  assumption  that  the  hot  gas  layers 
are  formed  and  kept  near  the  ceilings  in  any  rooms  into  which 
the  hot  gas  flows  in. 

The  author  hopes  that  this  model  can  be  used  to  investigate 
the  role  that  -Uie  hot  gas  plays  on  the  fire  spread  from  one 
room  to  another  in  small  scale  buildings  such  as  Japanese 
dwelling  houses.     The  application  of  the  model  to  one  or  two 
floor  buildings  seems  comparatively  well. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

It  is  the  inevitable  way  of  a  fire  spread  that  it  follows  the 
spread  of  the  heat  generated  by  the  ccrr.bustion  of  the  fire  itself, 
and  it  is  all  the  same  as  to  building  fires.     Therefore,  to 
investigate  a  fire  spread  m  a  building.     We  :aust  begin  it  with 
the  in"estigation  of  the  spread  of  the  heat. 

As  a  mechanism  of  spread  of  combustion  heat,  heat  transport  by 
hot  gas  generated  by  fire  source  combustion  must  be  as  important 
as  thermal  radiation »  eapecially,  in  the  case  of  room-to-room 
fire  spread,  the  former  is  expected  to  play  an  extremely  impor- 
tant part.    A  fire  spread  in  a  building  such  as  a  dwelling 
house  is  usually  treated  in  many  fire  protective  activities, 
at  least  in  Japan ,  regarding  that  the  fire  progresses  in  a 
typical  order  such  as  ignition  —  initial  spread  in  a  fire  room 
—  flashover  —  fully  developed  stage  of  a  room  fire  —  a  fire 
spread  to  another  room. 
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However »  for  the  buildins  that  room  compartmentation  is  not 
firm  such  as  Japanese  usoal  dwelling  houses,  the  risk  of  fire 
spread  by  hot  gas  flow  through  internal  openings  is  expected 
so  serious  that  we  cannot  be  entirely  free  frcw  the  worry  that 
only  a  burning  of  a  large  size  furniture  such  as  a  bed,  sofa 
and  cabinet  in  the  fire  room  might  bring  fire  spread  to  other 
rooms. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  many  studies  on  such  a  room- 
to-room  fire  spread  by  hot  gas  flow  through  internal  openings 
as  yet.    in  the  following  we  briefly  mention  some  concerning 
works:    Quintiere  .introduced  an  idea  of  hot  gas  layer  and 
presented  a  stationary  state  model  on  it  for    a    single  compart- 
ment [1],  the  author  presented  a  time  dependent  model  also  for 
hot  gas  layer  in  a  single  compartment  [2] ,  and  Wakamatsu  has 
been  engaged  in  the  calculation  of  Smoke  Flow  in  Buildings  [3] . 
The  author  proposes  the  present  model  on  the  basis  of  these 
works. 

2.  TBEORY 

2.1    General  Description  of  the  Hodel 

Let's  insider  the  case  that  a  fire  source  appears  on  the  floor 
of  a  room  in  a  building  and  continues  to  generate  heat  as  shown 
in  fig.  1.    Above  the  fire  source,  a  fire  plume  is  formed  and 
hot  gas  wanned  and  rendered  buoyancy  by  the  fire  source  combus- 
tion rises  up  through  the  plume  entraining  surrounding  air. 
The  hot  gas  which  rise  up  through  the  plume  is  accumulated  under 
the  ceiling  of  the  room  and  forms  a  hot  gas  layer  which  is  also 
a  smoke  layer  involvxng  a  large  amount  of  smoke  particles. 

If  the  condition  aliOv,3  ^he  burning  of  the  fire  source  is  main- 
tained,  the  hot  gas  layer  gains  its  depth  and  sooner  or  later 
begins  to  flow  out  into  the  next  rooms  and  taere,   forms  hot  gas 
layers  again.     On  the  other  hand,  air  at  room  temperature  flows 
into  the  fire  room  from  the  next  rooms  and  is  entrained  into 
the  fire  plume  to  be  hot  gas  and  again  mix  into  the  hot  gas 
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layer  o£  the  fire  room. 


The  heat  transported  to  each  room  is  transferred  to  the  ceiling* 
floor/  walls  and  live  combustible  in  the  room  and  raise  their 
temperature/  and  put  them  in  danger  of  ignition  when  they  are 
made  of  combustible  materials.  On  the  other  hand,  a  hot  gas 
layer  gradually  drops  its  temperature  according  to  the  distance 
from  the  fire  room  by  transferring  heat  to  surroundings,  so  the 
farther  a  room  is  from  the  fire  room,  the  smaller  the  danger  of 
the  direct  fire  spread  from  the  fire  room  becomes. 

2,2    Assumption  for  the  Model  Formulation 

For  the  convenience  of  formulating  the  model  described  above, 
we  adopt  several  assumptions  as  follows: 

(i)  the  combustion  at  the  j^ire  source  is  completed  on  its 
surface,  therefore  the  plume  does  not  involve  any  combustion; 

(ii)  The  thermal  radiation  heat  loss  from  the  fire  plume  is 
neglected,  therefore  all  the  heat  produced  by  the  combustion 
on  a  fire  source  surface  is  given  to  the  hot  has  layer  through 
the  fire  plume ; 

(iii)  a  hot  gas  layer  at  upper  part  of  a  room  and  an  air  layer 

at  lower  part  of  a  room  are  separated  by  a  definite  discontinuity 
surface  and  never  mix  each  other  except  through  the  fire  plume; 

(iv)  temperature  of  a  hot  gas  layer  in  any  room  is  uniform 
everywhere  in  the  layer  for  it  is  fully  disturbed; 

(v)  any  hot  gas  layer  is  completely  opaque  for  the  smoke  involved, 
and  therefore  it  is  a  complete  medium  for  thermal  radiation  and 
absorption; 

(vi)  any  air  layer  at  lower  part  of  a  room  is  perfectly  perspec- 
tive, and  therefore  absorbs  no  thermal  radiation; 

(vii)  convective  heat  transfer  from  a  heated  floor  and  wall  to 
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an  air  layer  in  any  room  is  neglected; 

(viii)  hot  gas  flowing  through  an  opening  flows  into  a  hot  gas 
layer  and  air  flows  into  an  air  layer  respectively^  and  there- 
fore the  two  layer  is  not  mixed  each  other  by  the  flows  at 
openings . 

(ix)  the  heat  evolution  of  the  heat  source  is  independent  of 
the  flow  rates  of  air  into  the  fire  room  and  the  thermal,  condi- 
tion of  the  fire  room. 

Assumptions  (i)  and  (ii)  are  to  80me  extent  apart  from  an  actual 
fire ,  because  a  fire  plume  due  to  burning  of  furniture  or  oil 
usually  involves  a  lot  of  flames  and  flares  brilliantly.  These 
assumptions  are  to  apply  a  Yokoi's  Nbrk  to  the  fire  plume  and 
they  are  more  or  less  unavoidable  treatments  for  we  have  few 
theory  conveniently  available  when  a  fire  plume  involves  com- 
bustion.   As  a  result  of  these  assunqptlons,  the  fire  plume  model 
introduced  here  becomes  a  thermal  plume  rather  than  a  fire  plume* 
Adding  this,  assumption  (ii)  brings  about  the  overes timet ion  of 
the  heat  given  to  the  hot  gas  layer  by  the  beat  source »  however 
the  error  due  to  the  assumption  nay  be  partially  compensated 
for  several  reasons  as  follows:    the  first  reason  is  that  the 
part  of  the  plume  exposed  to  the  air  layer  becoiiies  smaller  accord- 
ing to  the  growth  of  the  hot  gas  layer  in  the  fire  room;  the 
second  reason  is  that  about  a  half  of  the  heat  emitted  by  an 
actual  fire  plume  is  eaq>ect^  to  be  emitted  to  the  hot  gas 
layer;  and  the  other  reason  is  the  heat  emitted  directly  to  the 
floor  or  walls  from  the  plume  is  expected  to  reduce  the  heat  loss 
from  the  hot  has  layer  by  raising  the  surface  temperature  of  the 
internal  wall  slabs. 

Assumptions  (iii)  and  (iv)  have  been  supported  by  some  papers 
[I] #  t4]«  and  these  might  be  valid  so  far  as  the  heat  input  by 
the  fire  source  is  sufficiently  large  centred  with  the  building 
size  and  therefore  the  tenqperature  of  hot  layers  are  kept  high 
enough. 
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Assumption  (v)  is  not  necessarily  essential  but  only  for  simpli- 
fication of  the  heat  transfer  computation.     If  we  do  not  assur^e 

hot  layers  blac;:,   vje  iriust  esti.T.ate  smoke  der.sity  of  the  layers 
whxch  might  depend  on  kinds  of  heat  sources,  burning  condition 
of  them  and  etc. ,   so  cannot  be  determined  without  a  lot  of 
difficulties.     This  assumption  might  be  almost  valid  in  actual 
fires  because  they  usually  produce  a  large  amount  of  smoke. 

Assumptions   (vi)   and   (vii}  make  the  energy  conservation  equations 
for  air  layers  useless,  because  the  temperatures  are  kept  constant 
at  anytime.     The  absorption  of  emission  by  air  layers  may  be 
negligible  but  the  convective  heat  transfer  from  floors  and  walls 
might  not  be  SO  if  their  temperatures  becomes  very  high.  The 
validity  of  assumption  (vii)  should  be  examined  by  some  future 
experiments . 

Assmuption  (viii)  is  in  the  extension  of  assumption  (iii)  and 
plays  a  main  role  to  sustain  the  model  together  with  assumption 
(iii)  . 

Assmuption  (ix)  might  be  unavoidable  in  this  model p  because  at 
present  state,  our  knowledge  on  fire  plximes  that  involve  combus* 
tion  is  not  so  rich  that  we  can  not  calculate  various  values 
quantitatively  on  such  plumes. 

2.3     Fornulat ion 

2.3.1    BASIC  GOVEBNIMG  SQUATIOHS 

Considering  ed>out  phenomena  in  any  room  in  a  building,  including 
the  fire  room,  we  can  obtain  several  useful  relationships  as 
follows  (refer  to  Fig.  1). 
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1)     Mass  Conservation  of  Hot  Gas  Layer 


Into  the  hot  gas  layer  in  an  arbitrary  roori     i  in  the  building 
that  a  fire  occurs,  hot  gas  is  being  supplied  at  the  rate  of 
bl^^l    per  unit  time,  though  M,^;  ■»  0  except  the  fire  room.  The 
hot  gas  layer  is  exchanging  hot  gas  with  the  hot  gas  layer  in 
an  arbitrary  room    j  which  is  connected  with  room  i  through 
some  openings.     Let's  regard  the  symbol   X.^fc   denotes  to  sum  up 
the  hot  gas  flov;s  for  all  the  openings  between  room  i    and  j 
and  the  symbol         denotes  to  sun  up  the  flows  for  all  the  rooms 
connected  with  room    i  ,  so  the  mass  conservation  of  the  hot 
has  layer  in  roc»n    i  is  described  as  follows: 

where  n     is  the  total  numbef  of  rooms  in  the  building,   SS  and 
SA  are  both  mass  rates  of  hot  gas  flow  which  will  be  defined 
later  in  section  2.3.5,  and  subscripts    ij  and    ji  denote  that 
gas  flows  from  i    to    j  and    j  to  i  respectively. 

2)  Mass  Conservation  of  Air  Layer 

in  an  arbitrary  room  i  ,  the  air  layer  supplies  air  to  the 
fire  plur.c  at  the  rate  of     e,  l      ^^'^  exchanges  air  with  next  rooms 
through  openings.     So  neglecting  che  volume  of  the  fire  plume* 
the  mass  conservation  of  the  air  layer  becomes  as  follows: 

where  AS  and  AA  are  the  mass  rates  of  air  flows  through  openings 
which  will  be  defined  later  too. 

3)  Energy  Conservation  of  Hot  Gas  Layer 

The  hot  gas  layer  in  an  arbitrairy  ro^  i    receives  heat  from 
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the  fire  source  through  the  fire  plume,  transfers  heat  to  the 
internal  walls  by  radiation  and  exx^usiges  heat  vdth  the  hot  layers 

Of  the  next  rooms  by  the  hot  gas  flow  through  openings.  Because 
the  radiative  heat  loss  from  the  plume  is  neglected,  the  heat 
that  the  hot  gas  layer  receives  from  the  fire  source  is  completely 
equal  to  the  heat  generated  by  the  fire  source.    As  to  the  heat 
transferred  to  the  internal  walls,  we  take  only  about  the  radia- 
tive heat  transfer  into  consideration  neglecting  convective  lieaL 
transfer.     Regarding  that  the  specific  heat  of  the  hot  gas  is 
constant  for  any  temperature,  energy  conservation  of  the  hot  gas 
layer  is  described  as  follows: 

where  Qc,£    ^d  Qy,1  are  the  heat  produced  by  the  fire  source 
and  the  radiative  heat  transferred  to  the  internal  walls  of 
the  rocua  respectively. 

4)    State  of  Gas 

Strictly  speaking,  state  of  gas  depends  on  its  conportnents  and 
pressure  as  well  as  temperature.    However  it  is  obvious  that 
such  a  strict  treatment  is  not  significant  in  this  model,  so  we 
adopt  the  following  equation  as  the  equation  of  state. 
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5)     Identical  Equations 


The  following  two  are  definite  identical  equations: 


(A  «  t,n) 


(5) 


(ju  «  1.  n) 


(6) 


where  Zj^^  ,  z^^  and  h  ^  ^  are  the  depth  of  the  hot  layer,  the  depth 
of  the  airla^  and  the  height  of  ceiling  of  the  room  i  respectively. 
(As  to  n^^i  ,  r.^^i  and  n^^i    ,  see  Fig.  i) 

Though  the  Egs.   (1)  -  (6)  are  regarded  the  most  fundamental 
equations  to  govern  the  behaviors  of  hot  gas  layers  in  a  building, 
it  is  obvious  that  they  involve  some  terns  that  need  further 
modelling. 


2.3.2.     FIRE  PLUME 

Because  we  have  assumed  that  combustion  is  completed  on  the 
surface  of  the  fire  source  and  is  not  involved  in  the  fire  plurae, 
the    "fire   plume"   we   call  here   is   rather   a   thermal   plume   thar;  a 
fire  plume.     /\dnitting  the  above  sophistication  for  the 
plume,  it  is  still  difficult  to  deal  with  when  its  area  is  ^arge. 
Therefore  as  shown  in  Fig.  1  we  assume  a  virtual  point  heat 
source  at  Z    =  1.5  /  below  the  fire  source  of  area  A  4.  . 

As  regards  the  therrr.al  plume  above  a  point  heat  source,  the  wellknc^^m 
works  has  been  done  by  Yih  and  Yokoi.     Yih  obtained  an  empirical 
expression  for  temperature  profile  along  the  axis  of  the  plume 
[5].    This  is  as  follows: 


(7) 


where 


P. 


acceleration  due  to  gravity  im/sec2) 
temperature  of  surrounding  air  (°K) 

density  of  surrounding  air  (kg/m^) 
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specific  heat  of  surrounding  air  (kcal/kg  °K) 
heat  evaluation  of  the  heat  source  (kcal/sec) 

temperature  difference  between  plume  axis  and 
surrounding  air  (*K) 

height  from  the  point  heat  source  (m) 

And  Yokoi,  as  to  the  same  problem,  obtained  theoretically  the 
following  expression  [6]  which  is  essentially  the  same  as  Eq.  (7), 

where  c  is  said  as  a  parameter  to  express  turbulent  intensity 

2/1 

and  IS  determined  by  experiments.  If  we  specify  this  as  c  '  -  o.l 
as  Yokoi  did,  it  follows  that  0.43  21C~®'^^  =.  9.2,  therefore 

coefficients  of  Eqs. (7)  and  (8)  becomes  nearly  equal. 

However  according  to  the  Yokoi ' s  theory,  in    Eq .    (8)  is 

average  density  of  plume  gas.     The  reason  why  in  the  almost  equal 
two  expressions,  one  uses  surrounding  air  density  and  the  other 
uses  average  density  of  plume  gas,  may  be  that  the  two  equations 
are  available  only  within  the  limit  that  the  temperature  of  a 
plume  does  not  extraordinary  exceeds  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  air. 


O  • 
2  ' 


We  use,  however,  Sq. (8)  for  any  density  of  plume  gas  stretching 
the  meaning  for  the  convenience  of  application.    Yokoi,  starting 
from  the  same  theory  as  above,  also  obtained  the  following 
expression  for  flow  rate  of  plume  gas  [7] • 


{9) 


If  we  try  to  apply  Eq. (9)  to  this  model,  the  average  gas  density 
in  Eq*(9)  must  be  determined.    If  we  can  introduce  the  average 
temperature  of  the  plume         ,       becomes  as  follows: 
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On  the  other  hand,  considering  further  as    0^=  Q^+AQ^^  6^*»»a6' 
where         and     vn    are  defined  as        ^Sin  -  01^"  Bo 
m  s  i6ih/^@»  respectively,  then. 


(10) 


Stibstituting  Eq.  (10)  into  Bq.  (8)  yields 


Therefore  Eq.(8'}  involves    A^/Qt  in  both  sides.    Although  we 
can  obtain  a  cubic  equation  for  aS/Q^    by  multiplying  each 
side  twice . itself ,  for  the  convenience  sake  we  had  better  adopt 
the  approximation  as  follows: 

(11) 

Substitutincf  Eq.  (11)  into  Eq.  (12)  yields  a  quadratic  equation 
for  f  so  we  can  solve  it  as 


(12) 

Where.  =    1/2  m 

%!.  \  Cff.e.  J  ^ 

Accordingly  the  rate  of  gas  flow  rising  throuah  a  thermal  plurrie 
at  any  height    Z    can  be  estimated  as  follows/  using  £qs. .9;  and 

(13) 
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Then    f^p^^  Mf.c       ^^9*  ^  become  as 


(15) 


respectively. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  eUaove  deling  with  a  fire  plume 
is  very  sophisticated  one,  because  in  actual  fires,  though 
mass  is  given  to  fire  plume  together  with  heat/   Hp     that  is 
calculated  from  heat  evolution  of  a  fire  source  alone  does  not 
meet  the  actual  mass  input. 

2.3.3    RADIATIVE  HEAT  TRANSFER  PROM  HOT  GAS  LAYER 

The  hot  gas  layers  near  ceilings  transfer  heat  to  ceilings » 
floors,  walls  and  furniture  etc.  in  the  rooms  and  raise  their 
temperature.    The  final  aim  of  the  model  is  to  predict  the  risk 
of  their  ignition  by  estimating  the  heat  transfer  rates  and 

their  temperature  rise.    When  we  are  going  to  deal  with  ignition 

problens,  v;e  would  have  to  deal  heat  transfer  to  target  object;, 
exactly  enough,   however,   as  _::  this  case     v.^hen  v;e  are  z.z  first 
going  to  estimate  the  temperature  and  depthj  of  the  hot  layers 
over  the  building,   strict  treatments  on  heat  transfer  are  almost 
inpossible.     Therefore  it  right  be  practically  useful  t.o  consider 
such  strict  treatments   independently  with  the  energy  conservation 
of  the  hot  layers,  after  the  temperatures  and  tiie  deptns  of  the 
hot  layers  are  obtained  by  use  of  approximation  on  heat  transfer. 

Then,  With  regard  to  the  heat  transfer  for  each  room  v/e  introduce 
the  following  assumptions: 

(i)  convective  heat  transfer  is  negligible; 
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(ii)  heat  einitted  to  other  rooms  from  the  hot  layer  in  a  room 
through  openings  is  negligible; 

(iii)  the  temperature  of  the  part  of  the  wall  soaked  in  the 
hot  layer  in  a  room  is  equal  to  the  ceiling  temperature  of  the 
room  and  the  temperature  of  the  other  part  of  the  wall  which  is 
exposed  to  air  layer  is  equal  to  the  floor  temperature  of  the 
room; 

(iv)  the  ceilings,  floors  and  walls  of  a  building  completely 
absorb  emission. 

The  main  reason  that  we  make  assumption  (i)   is  we  have  few  good 
means  to  calculate  the  convective  heat  transfer  as  to  hot 
layers,  however  this  might  be  approximately  justified  because 
while  a  hot  layer  temperature  is  low,   radiative  and  convective 
heat  transfers  are  both  negligible  and  when  the  temperature 
becomes  high  radiative  heat  transfer  becomes  dominant. 

The  heat  transfer  from  a  hot  layer  to  a  wall  is  related  to  che 
surface  temperature  of  the  wall  as  well  as  tho  tGiriporature  of 
the  layer,   therefore  we  have  to  calculate  the  wall  temperature 
in  order  to  obtain  the  heat  transfer.     Although  we   can  regard 
that  a  coiling  is  always  in  a  hot  layer  and  a  floor  is  always 
in  an  air  layer,   on  the  other  hand,   as  to  a  vertical  wall  wc 
cannot  deal  with  it  in  the  same  way  because  a  part  of  the  wall 
that  is  out  cf  a  hot  layer  is  possibly  soaked  in  it  in  a  while 
according  to  the  growth  of  the  hot  layer.     Because  there  is  a 
difference  in  heat  transfer  rate  between   in  and  out  of  a  hot 
layer,  a  wall  must  have  vertical  temperature  gradient  according 
to  its  history.     However,  to  take  such  a  fact  into  consideration 
is  obviously  very  troublesome,  therefore  we  intend  to  avoid  the 
trouble  by  assumption  (iii) . 

The  possible  error  derived  from  assumption  (iv)  is  expected 
sufficiently  small  because  absorptivities  of  usual  building 
materials  and  furniture  are  mostly  larger  than  0.8,  and  additionally 
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in  actual  fires  adhesion  of  smoke  particles  to  thein  increases 
their  absorptivities. 


By  the  aid  of  these  assumptions t  we  can  estimate  the  radiative 
heat  transfer  as  follows: 

1)     Heat  Transfer  to  Ceiling 

A  ceiling  we  call  here  includes  the  part  of  walls  that  is 
soaked  in  a  hot  layer.     A  ceiling  is  entirely  covered  with  a 
completely  opaque  hot  gas  layer.-  therefore  heat  flux  to  a 
ceiling  ^'^^  (kcal/m^'sec)  is 


vvliere        «  2  x  (Br  -t-  D|^)  Z5  +  is  the  total  area  of  the 

ceiling  and  the  part  of  the  wall  in  the  hot  layer. 

2)    Heat  Transfer  to  Floor 

A  Floor  here  also  includes  the  part  of  walls  below  a  hot  layer. 
As  shoim  in  Fig*  2,  the  syst^n  coai^osed  of  a  bottom  of  a  hot 
layer  and  a  floor  is  closed «  therefore  as  regards  their  configu- 
lation  factors,  the  following  relationships  are  generally  satis- 
fied: 


1    ^  (6,*-  e^) 


(16) 


where  Oc,s  is  the  surface  t^i^rature  of  the  ceiling  (^K) . 
And  the  total  heat  transfer ''rate  to  the  ceiling  is 


(17) 


<19) 


(18} 


(20) 
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where        \..  =  2  x  (Bj^  +  Dp)       +  Ar        is  the  total  area  of  a 
floor  and  the  part  of  walls  below  a  hot  layer,  and  Ag  is  the  area 
of  the  bottom  o£  the  hot  layer  and  is  equal  to  the  room  area, 
that  is  As  -  . 

Paying  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bottom  of  a  hot  layer  is 
flat,  we  can  specify    fy^  as  follows: 

F,s  =  ° 

Making  use  of  this  and  £qs.(18)  -  (20),  we  can  obtain  all  the 
configulation  factors  as 

Accordingly r  the  total  heat  transfer  rate  to  the  floor  becomes 
as  follows: 

Qj.  -  f  ( Bs-  e^,")AsF,^  =  II  ids'-  ^.^ J  A,  !") 

where    Oy,s  is  the  surface  temperature  of  the  floor.  Besides 
the  heat  flux  per  unit  area     ^"^^  becomes. 


is*,  =    -7^"    =  (22) 


According  to  the  above  consideration,  the  total  radiation  heat 

t 

tramsfer  rate  from  a  hot  layer*  that  is    Qr,i       Equs.  (3)  is 
as  follows: 


i22, 


2.3.4  THERMAL  CON0UCTION  WIOTHIN  SLAB 

As  clearly  shown  in  Egs.(17)  and  (21),  heat  transfer  rates  to 
ceilings  and  floors  are  related  to  their  surface  temperatures* 
however  because  the  temperatures  varies  successively  due  to  the 
incident  heat  flux,  we  have  to  obtain  the  t^nperatures  by  solving 
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€.r  erurticr  of  thernal  conduction  within  the  internal  slabs 
such  as  ceilings  and  floors. 

Here  we  solve  the  thernal  conduction  equation  in  one  dimension 
along  the  axis  that  is  vertical  to  the  surface  of  the  internal 
slabs,  for  i-^  is  evident  from  the  previous  discussions  that  a 
treatment  in  more  than  one  dimension  has  no  meaning.  Additionally, 
we  don't  take  the  effects  due  to  variation  of  thermal  properties/ 
water  vaporization,  thermal  decomposition  of  the  heated  slabs 
into  consideration  because  our  knowledges  about  the  problems 
are  insufficient  as  yet. 

Accepting  the  simplification  as  above,  the  fundamental  equation 
of  thermal  conduction  and  the  boundary  conditions  are  described 
as  follows: 

fundamental  equation 


boundary  conditions 


where 


C 

I 


Jvtt 


^3% 


=  % 


in 


out 


ax* 


(23) 


(24) 


thermal  conductivity  of  the  slab  (kcal/m.sec.'*K) 

specific  heat  of  the  slab  (kcal/kg.'K) 

density  of  the  slab  (kg/m^) 

thickness  of  the  slab  (m) 

net  incident  heat  flux  to  the  slab  surface 

(kial/m^.sec) 

net  heat  loss  flux  from  the  back  of  the  slab 

(kcal/m^ , Sec) 


In  the  case  when  the  slab  is  a  ceiling,  is  equal  to 

by  Eq.  (16)  and  when  the  slab  is  a  floor,    4/      is  equal  to  41' 

or  in  osw 
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by  Eg.  (22)  ,  however  ^^j^     r.ust  he  properly  formulated  according 
to  the  actual  thenoaX  condition  of  the  back  of  the  slab»  for 
example/  when  it  is  thermally  insulated,  we  can  do  as  =  0, 

and  when  it  face  to  a  heat  sink  v;hich  has  a  constant  temperature 
©o  we  might  do  as     j*^^  »  ^  (  o/-  5*  )  . 

In  usual  cases  that  the  heat  flux  varies  successively  according 
to  timer  it  is  in^ossible  to  solve  Eqs.(23)  and  (24)  analytically^ 
therefore  we  use  a  finite  difference  method  to  solve  them. 
Crank-Nicolson  type  finite  differentiation  of  Eg. (23)  yields: 


At  l<Cf}\  AT}  *  4X»  I 


(25) 


where    i    denotes  an  arbitrary  spatial  differntiated  grid  point 
and  .  j  denotes  an  arbitrary  ^ime  step.    Rewriting  the  above 
equation  yields: 


(26) 


where  y    _  [  \ 

I 


Eq. (26)   is  the  equation  for  the  temperature  at  a  usual  spatial 
point.     In  order  to  obtain  the  equations  for  the  boundary 
temperatures,  applying  Eq. (26)   to  the  points  where        i    =0  and 
i    s  N,  we  obtain. 


where 


(27) 
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and. 

Where  b,.^   =    0,.^  +  1  ^  i^,.,',"^^.,^  0^,^^ ) 


respectively.  On  the  other  hand,  applying  centered  differentia- 
tion  to  the  boundary  conditions  yields 


2AX  '^•«* 
Rewriting  these  equations  as'^ 

24X  y 


(30) 


and  substituting  Eqs.{29}  and  (30)  to  eliminate  the  temperatures 
of  whe  virtual  grid  points  ^.j  and     Oft^-j   »  we  obtain 


(31) 


where  h.,^  =         .  ^  Y  (  9,,^  "  (9,,  •  i"  ^  ) 


(32) 
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By  the  uee  of  Eqs. (26) ,  (31)  and  (32),  the  temperatures  at  all 
grid  points  can  be  computed.    Here  we  compute  these  equations 
by  Gauss-Seidel  iteration  method.    Application  of  this  method 
to  Eq. (28)  yields: 


(33) 


where    n    denotes  the  number  of  iteration.    Rewriting  Eq. (33) 
yields  t 

2(fi-r)  ^C-Ui-riJ        i+r  ^3^, 

In  the  same  way,  we  obtain  the  equations  for  boundary  temperatures 
as. 


(36) 


respectively . 


Accordingly  we  can  compute  all  the  temperatures  at  time  point 

j  •f  1  by  successive  substitution  of    9*(i>i,  n}       into  Eqs.  (34) 

-  (36)  Starting  from  the  temperatures  at  time  point     j  . 


By  the  way,  it  might  be  needless  to  say  that        means  the 
surface  ten^rature  of  a  ceiling  or  a  floor,  that  is  6^^  or  O^s- 
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2.3.5    PLOW  THROUGH  OPENING 


The  fluid  flow  between  a  room  i  and  another  rooni  j    can  be 
cralculated  using  Bernoulli's  theorem  if  the  static  pressure 
difference  between  room  i  and     j  at  arbitrary  height  ^V^iZ)  has 
been  known,  that  is,  if  fluid  flows  from     i    to  j     through  the 
opening  of  the  width  Bn*  »  the  mass  flow  rate  between  the  heights 
2,  ,  and  Zi  ,  is 


Kci  ^  «bJ  f,li<<z  =  o(BJ  JTn^)di 

where  0^  is  coefficient  of  discharge  and  is  assumed  here 
approximately  constant  at  any  height. 


(37) 


On  the  other  hand,  Af^(Zj    is  obtained  as  follows: 

Z  1 
0  o 


(38) 


where  "f^i  'Pt  •  static  pressure  of  room  i  and  j  at  a  standard  level 

respectively  (  Pa  ) 

fl    P-  :  fluid  density  of  room  i   and  room  j  respectively 
'  '^^  (Jcg/m3) 

But  generally  in  the  calculation  of  flow  rate,  we  don't  need 
absolute  pressure  but  need  pressure  difference  between  two  spaces f 
so  we  take  f  £  ,         as  relative  pressures  to  the  static  pressure 
of  outdoor  air  at  some  standard  level  such  as  ground  level. 

When  the  temperatures  of  room  i   and  room  j   are  equal  to  each 
other,  the  static  pressure  difference  at  standard  level  is  kept 
at  any  height,  that  is  always      ^f^j,(^)   ~    fji-  Tj. 
therefore,  in  this  case  is  as  follows: 
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(39) 

The  other  case  in  which  we  are  intorosted  concerning  with  the 
preser.t  model  is  when  each       and       are  independent  of   2  x>ut 
fi^Pj,-  this  case  it  follows  that 


(40) 


therefore  at  the  height  of      Z-  ifi-?^)  /(?;,- fl)%  ,  Af^^(H.J 
becornes  zero,   in  other  words,  the  static  pressures  of  both  roor.s 
become  equal  ar.ci  no  fluid  flows.     The  plane  at  this  heiqht  is 
wellknown  as  a  neutral  plane.     In  such  a  case,   flow  rate  calcu- 
lation becoTTies  easy  by  regarding  the  height  of  the  neutral  plane 
as  the  standard  level,  that  is,  introducing  new  height    j£  as 
follows : 

and  substituting  this  into  Eq.  (40)  yield/ 

Rewriting     and       in  Sq.(37)  as  %[  and  respectively  based 

on  the  height  of  the  neutral  plane «  becomes » 


:42) 


In  the  following,  it  follows  that  by  the  aid  of  Eqs.(39)  and  (42), 
we  calculated  the  flow  rates  in  the  case  when  hot  layers  exist 
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near  ceilings  of  rooms. 


Before  calculating  the  flow  rates  let's  study  the  static  pres- 
sure profile  in  room  i  .    Although  a  static  pressure  generally 
decreases  according  to  height  z    ,  the  decrease  rate  above  the 
bottom  of  a  hot  layer  is  smaller  than  that  below  it,  because 
density  of  hot  gas  is  smaller  than  that  of  air  at  room  tempera- 
ture.    Accordingly,  as  shown  in  Fig. 4  the  line  to  express  the 
static  pressure  decrease  bends,  at  the  height  of  discontinuity 
'jLa.^i  •    The  situation  is  almost  the  same  as  to  room    j  ,  but 
the  height  that  the  line  bends  and  the  decrease  rate  of  static 
pressure  above  the  height        differs  each  other,  because  the 
depth  and  the  t^perature.  of  the  hot  gas  layer  of  room  j  is  . 
generally  different  from  those  of  room  i  . 

The  next  thing  we  must  study-  is  the  profile  of  the  pressure 
difference  between  room  i  and    j  'Afrjil)-      Here,  we  assume  for 
a  while  that  the  hot  layer  of  room   ^  is  deeper  than  that  of 

room  j  .     So  by  the  aid  of  Fig.  4,  we  can  see  that  A'f^fiJt  varies 

as  icllows  according  to     z  :     i)  where  ^  ^  2ft, c  -    ■^'^^(Z)  is 
constant;     ii)  where  K.     2^,^  f  varies  in  propor- 

tion to     f^o^-f;:,    >  and  iii)  where    Z^.^  <  £  '     A'p^^  (ij  varies 
in  proportion  to     P/.  —  P •       This  means  that  case  i)   has  no 
neutral  plane  and  therefore  flow  rate  is  calculated  by  Eq. (39) 
and  rhat  the  cases  ii)  and  iii)  have  different  neutral  planes 
each  other. 

The  height  of  the  neutral  plane  in  case  ii) :  XhA$         that  in 
case  iii) :  Xnss  ^  obtained  as  follows:    At  first  writing 

down  the  static  pressures  of  room  i  and  room  j  at  an  arbitrary 
height  z  as. 


(n-fA?i  {Z<Z«.i)  (43.) 
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and  equating  Eq. <43b)  and  Sq. (44a)  yield  X^m;  as 

In  the  sane  way,  equating  Eq. (43b)  and  Sq. (44b)  yields 

The  profile  of  the .pressure  difference  between  room  i  and  room 
j    possibly  take'  various  figures  because  the  hot  layer  densities 

y^^^  and  and  the  static  pressures         and  "f^  vary  succes' 

sively  according  to  the  growth  of  fire.    Therefore,  next  let's 
examine  the  typical  profile  that  the  static  pressure  difference 

^Tc^OO  is  possible  to  take.  At  first*  we  begin  the  study  with 
separating  the  cases  into  the  case  when        £  and  the  case 

when     fffi  ^  f^f.fi.     '  have  assumed  that  the  hot  layer  in 

room   ^  is  deeper  than  that  of  room  j   ,  the  latter  case 
seems  somewhat  unrealistic,  because  it  is  more  or  less  difficult 
to  sv^ose  that  the  temperature  of  the  superior  layer  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  inferior  one.    However «  taking  the  cases  when 
some  change  take  place  in  conditions  of  openings  or  heat  transfer 
and  when  some  trivial  errors  occur  in  numerical  procedure  into 
account r  we  had  better  include  these  cases  in  the  model. 

The  pressure  difference  profile  can  be  classified  typically  an 
follows  with  the  aid  of    Ana^    (see  Fig.5)  : 

A)  in  the  case  when  Is^i'^fiy- 
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a)  when  Xj^^^^d,^,  the  static  pressure  of  room  j    is  lower 
than  that  of  room  i    at  any  height,  therefore  air  flows 
where   2^  2*,^  9^  flows  where  X'^Zn,i  ^oth  from 
room     i     to  room    j  ; 

b)  when         •  <XnA5<  Zrt,]  /  the  static  pressure  of     j      is  higher 
than  that  of     i      where     Y.      Xr\AS  reverse  where 

Z  y  Xha,S      f  therefore  air  flows  from     j  to     i  where 

H^XmS                      flows  from    i      to  j  where 
Z  >Xh*$  ' 

c)  when     ?a,)<  Xn«s    #  the  static  pressure  of     j  is  higher 
than  that  of       i    where       2        X^ss  reverse 
where       Z      X^ss     r  therefore  air  flows  where    H^^a.i  ^'"'^ 
gas  flows  where            <Z  <  Xms     both  from  j  to    i    and  hot 
gas  flows  from  i    to    j    where      J,  >  An*s 

.jln  the  case  when  ^  ^s,i.  ' 

a)  when    Xnas  »  the  static  pressure  of  room    j  is 
lower  than  that  of     i     Where     2  ^  XuSS  reverse 
where     2,"£Xhs5     •  therefore  air  flows  where       ^  and 
hot  gas  flows  where     Z-  •  ^  Z  <  ?^$s  both  from     i     to  j 
and  hot  gas  flows  from  j     to    1    where    K  >  Xn«s  « 

b)  when   Zo,-<  XriAs  ■'^  ^a,j..  the    static  pressure  of  room     :  is 
Mgher  than  that  of       i     "here     2  ^XhSS  2.<^XK\aS  and 
is  reverse  where              <  £  <^  X^s         '  therefore  air  flows 
where             Z   <  X^as               and  hot  gas  flov.-s  •.  rero 

Z>^nH  both  from    j    to  i  ,      and  hot  gas  flows  fro.-n    i  to 
j    where  X„m<  Z  1X„j 


c)  when      •^a,^<  ^hos      '  static  pressure  of  room     j  is 

higher  than  that  of        i  at  any  height,   therefore  air  flows 

where  2  "f:  ?Ai4.  '"^^  flows  where  ^  ^  ^a,^  both 
from     j    to    i  . 
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What  is  shown  above  is  merely  the  flow  which  is  possible  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  profile  of  the  static  pressure  difference 
between  room    i  and      j    .    It  is  clear  that  actual  flows  are 
realized  in  relation  to  opening  conditions  as  well  as  the  static 
pressure  difference  profile,  for  example,  when  a  threshold  of 
an  opening  is  higher  than  -^^4   *       follows  that  there  is  not 
any  flow  of  air.    Aacordingly  formulae  fox  the  flow  rates  should 
be  obtained,  taking  the  various  cases  of  openings  into  considera- 
tion.   The  results  are  shown  in  Tab.  1.    In  the  Table  1,  hot  gas 
flows  where  "2  >  X^, j  /  hot  gas  flows  where  2i,,4<  J  <  ^a.^*  air  flows 
where   Zii,i^  2  ^  and  air  flows  where    Z^ZitiC^^^  indicated 

as  SS,  SA/  AS  and  AA  respectively  for  sln^licity  of  expression  and 
subscripts    i j    denotes  that  fluid  flows  f ron  rpon  i    to  room,  j  . 

In  the  above  discussions,  we  have  assumed  that  the  hot  layer  of 
room    i    is  deeper  than  that,Af  room    j    ,  however  it  must  be 
needless  to  say  that  the  assumption  is  merely  a  matter  of  notation, 
if  necessary  we  cem  exchange    i    and    j    at  any  time. 

2.4    Computation  _Procedure 

2.4.1    COUPLING  EQUATIONS  FOR  HOT  LAYER  TEMPERATURE  AND  DEPTH 

Although  Egs. (1)  -  (6)  given  in  section  2.3*1  are  regarded  as 
the  fundamental  equations  that  govern  the  phenomena  in  any  room 
including  the  fire  room,  they  have  not  as  yet  giv6n  the  teiopera- 
tures  and  depths  of  the  hot  layers  e^^licitly  which  are  what  we 
want  to  know  directly. ^Then,  in  the  following  wq  try  to  obtain 
more  convenient  expressions. 

1)  Differential  Equations  for  the  Temperature  of  Hot  Layer 

Expanding  the  left-hand  side  of  the  energy  conservation 
equation  of  hot  layers  £q. (3)  as. 
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(47) 

and  substituting  the  mass  conservation  equation  Eq. (1)   to  the 
first  term  of  it  we  can  rewrite  Eq. (3)  as  follows: 

therefore 

Rearranging  this  equation  by  substituting  the  equation  of  gas 
state  Eq.  (4)  to  eliminate    f^^^  ,  we  obtain  the  final  equation  for 
the  temperature  of  the  hot  gas  layer  in  an  arbitrary  room    i  as 
follows : 
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2)     Differential  Equations  for  the  Depth  of  a  Hot  Layer 

Expanding  the  left-hand  side  of  the  mass  conservation  of  equation 

of  hot  xdv^rS/  . 


(49) 


and  substituting  the  following  relation, 

which  can  be  obtained  from  Eq. (4) r  Eq. (1)  becomes  as  follows: 
Using  again  Eq. (4) ,  this  becomes  as  follows: 

And  furthermore  substituting  Eq. (48)  for  the  traiperature  of  the 
hot  gas  layer  into  the  second  term  of  the  right-hand  side  of  this 
equation,  this  becomes  as  follows: 
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Therefore,  we  obtain  the  final  expression  for  the  depth  of  the 
hot  layer  in  any  room  as  follows: 

The  2n     equations  expressed  by  Eqs.i48)   and   (51)    are  the  coupling 
ordinary  differential  equations  for  the  temperatures  and  depths 
o£  the  hot  layers  in    n    rooms  in  a  fire  building. 

Accordingly  integratxng  them  starting  from  the  ignition,   we  can 
predict  the  behavior  of  the  hot  layers.     However,  when    Zs,*,  =  0« 
it  is  evidently  impossible  to  integrate  Eq. (48) ,  therefore  we  need 
some  sophistication  to  avoid  this  difficulty. 

2.4.2.     COMPUTATION  OF  KDLTI-ROOM  PRBSSUBE 

The  coupling  differential  Bqs.(48)  and  (51)  involves  many  terms 
concerning  the  rates  of  the  hot  gas  flow  which  are  very  important 
because  they  connect  the  phenomena  of  each  other  rooms  mutually. 
On  the  other  hand*  as  shown  in  Tab-  1  each  flow  rate  is  expressed 
using  the  static  pressures  of  corresponding  rooms  at  ground  level 
as  parameters,  therefore  in  actual  computations  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  manage  to  obtain  the  pressures.    So  in  the  following 
we  treat  this  problem: 
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1)    Equation  of  Flow  Condition 


Generally  speaking,  an  equation  of  gas  state  usually  contains 
pressure,  however  because  we  have  adopted    Eq* (4)  as  the  equation 
of  state  excluding' pressure,  we  cannot  calculate  the  pressure 
and  therefore  flows  by  the  use  of  the  equation  of  statie.  But 
even  if  we  adopted  an  equation  which  includes  pressure  in  place 
of  Eq.(4),  it  would  be  almost  inpossible  to  compute  the  flow  rates 
exactly  enough  by  the  use  of  the  pressure.    The  reason  is  as 
follows:    The  change  of  ten^eratures  or  densities  obtained  by 
nuiderical  integration  of  Eq.  (48)  or  so  might  be  considerably 
large  even  if  the  time  interval  is  taken  small  enough,  for  instance 
as  1  sec.    If  we  assume  that  the  degree  of  the  change  of  the 
temperature  is  about  1%,  the  degree  of  the  change  of  pressure 
calculated  from  an  equation  of  state  would  be  about  105  x  0.01  -  lO^p^^ 
which  would  be  recognized  as^'a  very  big  value  because  the  degree 

of  the  wind  pressure  of  the  flows  that  we  are  usually  concern 
with  respect  to  fires  in  small  scale  buildings  may  be  10  Pa  or  so. 

Accordingly,   it  is  obvious  that  we  need  another  method  to 
determined  the  pressures.     What  is  adopted  here  is  a  hypothesis 
that  flow  rates  are  determined  to  satisfy  the  mass  conservation 
of  the  air  layer  in  each  room.     Because  the  flow  rates  are 
described  using  the  static  pressures  of  the  rooms  at  ground 
level,  we  can  use  the  expression  "the  pressures  are  determined" 
in  stead  of  the  expression  "flow  rates  are  determined".     By  the 
way,  we  can  use  another  hypothesis  that  the  pressures  are  deter- 
mined to  satisfy  the  total  mass  conservation  of  any  room  instead 
of  the  above  hypothesis  because  the  mass  conservation  of  hot 
layer  in  arbitrary  room  have  been  also  satisfied. 

Because  the  above  hypothesis  means  that  flows  follow  the  other 
changes  in  rooms,  it  might  be  difficult  to  apply  the  hypothesis 
to  the  case  when  the  changes  in  some  rocnns  are  very  quick  compared 
with  the  flow  rates.    However,  at  least  in  such  a  case  as  here 
when  multi>room  fire  spread  is  put  into  consideration,  we  can 
suppose  that  the  vents  are  so  large  as  to  supply  enough  air  to  the 
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dominant  burning  in  the  fire  room. 

Prom  Eq. (5)  we  can  obtain  the  flowing  relationship: 

Substituting  this  into  mass  conservation  equation  of  air  layer 
Eq.(2),  we  obtain  Eq.(52') 

Rearranging  Eq. (52*)  by  substituting  Eq. (51)  yields 

+II(;^%^MjrA%-A/v;;^+Ms,-M^=o      (i-f,«)  (52) 

This  equation  describes  the  condition  tbat  the  pressures  must 
satisfy. 

By  the  way,  that  starting  from  the  total  mass  conservation  gives 
the  same  result  can  be  shown  as  follows:  At  first,  writing  down 
the  total  mass  conservation  equation  as. 


and  substituting  the  mass  conservation  equation  of  hot  gas  layer 
Eq. <1)  into  this  yield  Eq. (52*). 

To  investigate  the  physical  meaning  of  Eq.(52),  let's  rewrite 
Eq. (52)  as  follows: 
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:53) 


In  more  plain  expression,  this  becomes, 

— ..^  „f  \  /  tenperature  of  ^  ,  j,,  ^  /temperature  of 
(w  Ji^^If  %  \x  i  hot  gas  Into  li  _  /  ^^^^^  '^^'^^  °f  )x  hot  gas  of  1  . 
\^hot  gas  into   1     jx   I  hot  gas  out  of   1  J*  


/mass  flow  rate  \  /mass  flow  rate  \^/rate  of  \^  i  /rate  of  \  ^ 
\of  air  Into    i  )    \of  alx  out  of  1  /    Vheat  input/    CpOa   ~lheat  loss' 

^    I  mass  input  \ _ 

^ by  fire  source  / 


=  0 


The  reason  why  hot  gas  flows  are  more  effective  to  the  flow 
condition  equation  than  air  flows  is  understood  by  the  fact  that 
hot  gas  has  larger  bulk  than  the  air  of  equal  mass,  and  the 
reason  why  heat  have  influence  on  the  condition  equation  is 
recognized  as  heat  input  increase  the  bulX  of  hot  gas  and 
inversely  beat  loss  decrease  it.    However ,  it  seems  that  mass 
input  from  fire  source  is  independent  of  the  temperature  in  spite 
of  its  high  temperature  but  the  question  is  solved  if  we  taJce 
care  of  the  fact  that  Q^^^  is  transported  by    f^^^i    and  Mf,l  f 
that  isr 

(54) 

where    5^,«-    and    Of^i  are  average  plume  tenqperatures  at  corres- 
ponding height  respectively. 

2)     Computation  of  Multi-Room  Pressure 

It  has  been  known  that  the  condition  the  pressure  of  any  room 
must  satisfy  is  Eq. (52) .    However  they  contain  flow  rate  terms 
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SS,   SA ,  AS  Lr.'j.  hJ-.  any  of  v;hich  is  related  to  the  pressures  of 

the  both  sides  of  the  opening,   therefore  aenerally  speaking, 

any  one  of  Eq. (52)    is  possible  to  be  related  to  the  pressure 

of  any  room,  that  is  Eq. (52)   is  coupling  equations  for    n  unknowns 

Pi   »   Pp.   •     Furthernore  they  are  nonlinear  for   the  pressures, 

because  SS,  SA  AS  and  AA  are  all  made  applying  Bernoulli's  theorem. 

In  the  following,   we  try  to  solve  the  simultaneous  nonlinear 
equations  described  by  Eq. (52) .    Let's  express  £q. (52)  as  follows 

for  the  simplicity  o£  treatment. 

Taking  care  that  the  concrete  form  .of  each  is 

^  _  / flow  rates  of  hot  gas  \      /  flow  rates  of  hot  gas  \  ^  /  heat  \ 
land  air  into  room   1  /      V  and  air  into  room   1  /    \  etc.  * 


where  the  former  two  terms  depend  on  the  pressiares  and  the  third 
does  not  depend  on  them.    Generally  speaking,  if  the  pressure 
of  room  i  .becomes  -lower  than  those  of  the  surroundings,  the 
rates  of  hot  gas  and  air  flow  into  room  i   increase  and  the  flow 
rates  out  of  i.    decrease  and  on  the  contrary  if  the  pressure  of 
room  i     becomes  higher  than  those  of  surroundings,  the  flow  rates 
into  i        decrease  and  the  flow  rates  out. of    i  increase,  that 
is,  if  the  pressures  of  the  surroundings  are  constant    fx  always 
decreases  according  to  the  increase  of  'P^  as  shown  schematically 
in  Fig. 6.    And  it  follows  that  Bq.(55)  requires  every  to  be 

determined  as  the  value  when  the  curve  of  crosses  the  abscissa « 

The  main  difficulty  of  the  problem  lies  on  the  fact  that    n  non- 
linear equations  in  Eq. (55)  must  be  satisfied  simultaneously,  but 
we  begin  the  study  with  the  case  of  n  «  1  for  the  simplicity  of 
comprehension,  that  is 
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He  can  regard  the  case  as  a  single  compartinent  fire.  Although 
Bq. (56)  is  nonlinear,  it  is  not  simultaneous  but  a  single  equation 
for  a  single  unknown  P^,  therefore  we  can  solve  it  using  Newton- 
Raphson  method  or  Regula'-Falsi  method  etc. 

f9hat  we  use  here  is  a  method  which  is  made  by  adding  some  devises 
to  Regula-Falsi  method  181.  But  before  explaining  the  method,  we 

briefly  relate  to  Regula-Falsi  method  for  the  convenience  of 
explanation.    Let's  omit  subscritp  1  for  a  while  for  the  simplicity 
sake . 

In  Regula-Falsi  method,  we  calculate  f(p)   giving  a  proper  initial 
value  to  9.     Then,  if  f  (p)        positive,  we  make  new  V  adding  a 
proper  positive  gain         to  -p    ,  on  the  other  hand,  if  f{p)  is 
negative,  we  subtract  Af     from  J>  ,  because  f(p)  is  known  as  a 
function  that  decreases  monotonously  according  to  the  increase 
of  'p  .    Subsequently  we  calculate  f (p)  till  the  sign  of  f(p) 
changes,  successively  altering  f  with  new  value  as  above r  and 
as  soon  as  the  sign  changes,  we  calculate  a  new  ^  in  turn  as, 

and  calculate  f(p>  using  this  4(f)  ^"^^^  f-f  positive 
f  and  negative  f  before  and  after  the  sign  changed  respectively 
and  p+  and  p.  are  corresponding  static  pressure.    He  repeat  this 
procedure  until  enough  accuracy  is  obtained  using  the  newest 
positive  and  negative  values  of  f  as  f-i-  and  f-  respectively  (Fig.  7)  • 

Regula-Falsi  method  may  be  valid  for  the  case  when  the  range  of 
p  can  be  prospected*  but  may  be  hot  necessarily  valid  for  the 
other  cassr  because  if  we  take         small,  a  large  number  of  com- 
putations is  necessary  before  the  sign  change  of  f (p)  if  we  take 

large,  we  need  them  after  the  sign  change.    The  following 
method  that  we  adopt  here  may  compensate  the  defect  partially. 
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(i)     at  first,  we  calculate  f„  5  f(Po)  for  proper  initial  value 

Pe 


(il)  examining  the  sign  of  fo    if  f^  >    0  we  make  p. 

««      ■  P«  +  ^  and  if  f ,  <  0,  we  make  p^^  as  p^^  =  p,  -   Ap  and 

then  calculate  f^  a  f (p^) 

(iii)  compare  the  signs  of  f^  and  f^ 

(iv)  if  the  signs  of  fo  and       are  equal,  make  new  p  as 


(58) 


and  c<msidering  this  p  as  initial  value,  repeat  calculation 
fr^i  (i) 

(v)     if  the  signs  of  fo  and  t are  different,  we  calculate  new 
p    using  Eq. (57)  and  repeat  calculations  until  satisfactory 
accuracy  is  obtained  (Fig.  8)  • 

In  the  procedure  shown  above,  Eq.(58)  is  an  equation  that  is 
obtained  assuming  that  f  oC   p^/2_  pig. 8)    Because  we  have 

applied  Bernoulli's  theorem  to  obtain  flow  rates,  function  f 
which  is  principally  composed  of  the  flow  rates,  is  almost  pro- 
P*'^''^^**nal  to  pl/2  y^here  p    is  largely  separated  from  the  solution. 

In  this  method,  because  we  can  bring  p    near  the  solution  at  a 
stretch  when    p    is  very  far  from  the  solution,  we  can  take  /VP 

considerably  small. 

The  method  described  above  is  essentially  taken  as  a  trial  and 
error  method  even  if  there  might  be  many  devises  to  gain  adequate 
values  quickly,  so  we  describe  the  procedure  schematically  as 
in  Fig.  (9) . 

Next,  we  consider  on  the  case  when    n  «  2,    that  is,  the  problem 
to  obtain  p^  and  p2  that  simultaneously  satisfy  the  following 
equations  s 
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{59a) 


iAX  ,  fa)  =  ^ 


(59b) 


Here ,  let ' s  consider  that  can  be  obtained  as  a  function  of 
p-    from  £q. (59a)  as. 


this  is  a  single  function  for  a  single  unknown  therefore  it 

is  essentially  the  same  as  Eq^«  (56)  and  can  be  solved  numerically 
by  a  trial  and  error  method.     It  is  true  that  we  cannot  obtain 
Eq. (60)   analytically  for  Eq.(59a)    is  nonlinear,  but  because  the 
meaning  of  Eq. (60)   can  be  interpreted  as  we  can  always  obtain 
for  an  arbitrary  p^r  so  it  is  sufficient  to  calculate        at  every 
time  when  P2  changes.     It  is  also  possible  for  us  to  calculate 
p^  using  Eq.  (59a)  because  it  is  an  equation  for  a  single  unJcnown 
when  P2  is  specified.     Then  it  is  clear  that  the  procedure  to 
solve  £qs. (50a)  and  (59b)  can  be  shown  as  in  Fig. 10. 

Let's  advm-f!  to  the  case  when    n  =  n,     that  is  the  case  when 
we  solve  the  following  equations: 


f,  =  i*(f.) 


(60) 


then,  substituting  Eq. (60)  into  (59b)  yields; 


(61) 


iifi.t,   ^ft)  «  0 


(62) 


n 


C63) 
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and  then  subeti toning  into  the  other  equations  ot  Eqs.(^2)  yields, 

UiUf^'t, — .ft), ft,  8,  -0 


(64) 


Eqs. (64)  are    n  -  1  simultaneous  equations  for    n  ^  1  unkno%ms 


P2'  P3' 


p  •    So  furthermore  we  solve  p.  ats  a  function 


of  p 


3' 


,  p^    using  the  first  equation  of  Bqs.(€4)  as. 


■X) 


(65) 


and  again  substituting  Eq. (65)  into  the  other  equations  of  Eqs. (64) 

yield  n  -  2  equations  for  n  -  2  unknowns  p^,   ,  p^. 

In  the  same  way,  eliminating  p^,  p^,   ,  Pj^_j^  one  after 

another  we  can  finally  obtain  one  function  for  only  one  unknown 
p^r  therefore  %fe  can  solve  the  equation.    And  then  the  meaning 
of  Eq. (63)  is  also  that  we  can  always  calculate  P2  whenever  even 
one  of  P2r  p^«  p^  changes,  and  it  is  similar  as  to 

Eq. (65) •  80  it  is  clear  that  the  procedure  to  solve  Eqs. (62) 
using  a  trial  and  error  method  becomes  as  shown  in  Fig. 11.  19] 

Up  to  now,  we  have  considered  as  a  general  discussion  that  is 
related  to  the  pressures  of  all  rooms  p^,  p^.    But  actually, 

such  a  case  is  really  unusual,  because  rooms  in  a  building  have 
some  rules  in  mutual  connection  according  to  their  use.    And  con- 
sideration on  the  rule  makes  pressures  computation  much  easier. 
For  example,  in  a  building  shown  in  Fig. 12,  because  it  has  four 
rooms  in  general  discussion  it  follows  that  we  must  solve  the 
equations  as  follows: 


(66) 
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This  procedure  becomes  as  shown  in  Fig.  13.    But  if  ti«*e  take  cere 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  openings  between  room  1,  2  and  3 
and  therefore  there  is  no  exchange  of  flows,  it  follows  that 
it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  solve  the  following  equations: 

/,( p,,       '  0  (67) 

Eqs.  (67)  suggestes  that  by  making  use  of  the  former  three  equa-* 
tions/  p^r  P2        ^3  given  as  functions  of  only  one 

variable  p^,  in  other  words,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  calculate 
p^,  P2  and       only  when  p^  changes  during  the  exec tion  of  the 
calculation.    Accordingly,  the  procedure  for  Eqs. (67)  becomes  as 
shotim  in  Pig.  14  and  becomes  4iiuch  simpler  comparing  that  shown  in 
Fig. 14. 

In  actual  problems,  such  sin^lification  as  stated  above  is  almost 
always  possible  and  is  useful  to  maJce  omputation  time  short. 

2.4.3    FLOtf  CHART  OF  COMPUTATION  PROCEDURE 

The  model  outline  of  which  is  shown  above  can  calculate  the 
temperatures  and  depths  of  the  hot  layers,  the  flow  rates  of 
hot  gas  and  air,  the  temperatures  of  ceilings  euid  floors,  and 
the  incident  heat  flux  to  ceilings  and  floors,  if  the  parameter 
values  on  the  dimensions,  thermal  properties,  opening  conditions 
and  connecting  relations  of  the  rooms  in  the  object  building  and 
the  location,  area  and  heat  evolution  rate  of  the  fire 
source  are  specified. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  core  of  the  computation  procedure  of 
the  model  is  to  integrate  the  coupling  ordinary  differential 
Eqs. (48)  and  (51)  by  use  of  Runge-Rutta  Gill  method.    The  flow 
chart  shown  in  Fig. 15  is  the  outline  of  the  computation  procedure 
of  the  Model. 
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3.     SAMPLE  COMPUTATIOMS  AMP  DISCUSSION 


In  the  following  we  show  some  sample  computations  to  investigate 
the  validity  of  the  model. 

3.1    Specif^ication  of  Parameter 

3.1.1.     DIMENSIONS  OF  SAMPLE  BUILDING 

Two  buildings  are  adopted  here  as  the  objects  of  the  sample  compu- 
tations . 

One  is,  as  shown  in  Fig.  16,.  a  single  floor  building  which  has 
five  equal  rooms.    This  sample  building  which  is  very  simple  for 
the  convenience  of  the  results  exhibition  suit  the  aim  of  the 
present  model,  because  the  model  has  been  devised  to  apply  to  the 
problems  on  fire  spread  in  Japanese  dwelling  houses. 

The  other  is,  as  shown  in  Fig. 17,  a  three-floor  building  which 
has  nine  rooms  and  one  stairwell.    To  tell  the  truth,  I  think 
it  is  not  very  suitable  to  apply  the  model  to  such  a  tall  build- 
ing because  the  model  as  yet  neglect  the  entrainment  when  hot 
gas  rises  up  la  a  tall  space  such  a  stairwell.    In  Japan,  it  is 
seldom  that  a  dwelling  house  has  such  a  large  scale  as  this  sample, 
so  to  apply  the  model  to  such  a  building  is  practically  not 
important  in  Jap8ui.    The  reason  why  we  dare  to  adopt  this  sample 
is  to  investigate  the  degree  of  the  validity  of  the  model. 

With  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  two 
buildings,  we  show  them  in  Figs.  (16)    and   (17).     Auai  c^cr.ally  v/e 
show  an  example  of  pressure  calculation  loops  for  each  case  m 
Figs. (18)   and  (19) ,  however  some  alternative  loops  ar^  possxble. 

3.1.2     FIRE  SOURCE  CONDITIONS 

The  parameters  we  use  here  to  characterize  the  conditions  of 
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a  fire  source  are  location,  area  and  heat  evolution • rate  of  a 
fire.    Those  parameter  values  for  each  sample  are  exhibited  in 

Table  3. 

3.1.3    THERMAL  PR0PB8TZBS  OF  BUILDING 

As  the  thermal  properties,  we  taXe  the  same  values  for  all  the 
rooms  in  the  senile  buildings  which  are  shown  in  Tab.  2.  and 
besides  we  make  as  j^^^    ^  0  lnBq[.(24).  These  specification  might 
be  in  some  extent  unrealistic,  because  it  is  almost  as  good  as 
each  room  in  a  building  is  entirely  enclosed  by  10  cm  thick 
ccmcrete  slabs,  nevertheless  we  adopt  them  to  simplify  the  thermal 
conditions. 

3.2.    Sample  Computations  and  Discussion 
1)    Senile  1 

This  is  a  case  when  a  fire  source  which  has  I  s(]uare  meber  area  appears 
and  continue  to  generate  heat  at  the  rate  of  40  kcal/seo.  This 
heat  evolution  may  roughly  correspond  to  the  burning  rate  10  g/sec 
when  the  fuel  is  wood. 

The  transitions  of  the  temperatures  and  depths  are  shown  in  Fig.21-a 
and  Fig.21-b  respectively,  and  the  states  in  the  buildings  at  some 
elapsed  times  are  shown  in  Fig.21-c. 

In  Fig.21-c,   a  white  number  near  ceilings  without  an  arrow  indicate 
the  teinpeiat^rcij  of  hot  layers   0^   (°K)   and  a  white  numbers  with 
a  white  arrow  and  a  black  nuirber  with  a  black  arrow  indicate  a 
mass  flow  rate  of  hot  gas  SS  +  SA  (kg/sec)  and  air  AS  +  AA  (kg/sec) 
respectively. 

In  this  sample,  the  depth  of  the  hot  layer  in  the  fire  room  becomes 
stable  in  a  minute,  but  about  seven  minutes  are  required  until 
all  the  hot  layers  become  stable.     The  temperature  rise  to  380  "K 
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in  fire  room,  but  this  is  regarded  as  such  a  low  temperature 
that  the  fire  spread  to  the  other  rooms  is  entirely  impossible. 

2)  Sample  2 

The  conditions  of  this  sample  are  the  same  as  those  of  sample  1 
except  the  heat  generation  rate  which  is  80  Xcal/sec  in  this 
case. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  results  shovm  in  Figs.  (22-a) ,  (22-b) 
and  (22-c}  are  similar  with  santple  1.    It  is  true  that  the  time 
required  for  all  the  hot  layers  to  be  stable  becomes  shorter  and 
the  temperatures,  become  higher.    But  the  danger  of  the  fire  spread 
to  out  of  the  fire  foom  is  also  small. 

3)  Sample  3 

In  this  case*  the  heat  generation  rate  is  120  kcal/sec,  but  the 
other  conditions  are  the  same  as  the  preceding  samples.  The 
tendency  of  the  results  are  also  similar  with  the  previous  samples, 
though  the  temperatures  and  spread  velocity  of  the  hot  gas  becomes 
larger . 

4)  Sample  4 

In  any  of  the  previous  sanplos  1  -  3,  a  constant  heat  evolution 
rate  was  given  from  the  bcgining,  however  we  cannot  continue  to 
increase  the  heat  evolution  rate  in  this  manner  because  the  larger 
the  rate  becomes,  the  steeper  the  changes  of    the  temperatures  and 
depths  of  the  hot  layers  at  initial  time  point  and  therefore  z'r.v  more 
difficult  the  pursuit  of  the  change  becomes.     So,  in  this  sample, 
the  heat  evolution  rate  is  given  in  the  manner  shewn  in  Fig.  24 -a, 
that  is,  the  heat  evolution  rate  increases  gradually  to  400  kcal/sec 
which  might  correspond  to  the  burning  rate  when  a  large  scale 
furniture  such  as  a  bed,  a  sofa,  a  chest  of  drawers  is  entirely 
involved  in  fire. 
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In  this  case,  the  temperature  of  the  hot  layer  in  fire  room  rise 
to  about  700  ^'K  and  that  of  a  next  room  rise  to  about  500 *K  but 
even  in  this  sample  the  clanger  of  the  fire  spread  out  of  the  fire 
room  may  not  yet  be  so  serious. 

5)    Sample  5 

This  is  a  case  when  a  fire  breaks  out  in  a  room  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  sample  building  that  was  shown  in  Fig. 17.    As  stated  before, 

to  apply  the  model  to  such  a  building  is  not  very  suitable  for  the 
model  as  yot  neglect  en  trainmen  t  of  gas  rising  up  in  a  tall  space, 
in  other  words,   availability  of  the  model  will  i:.e  improved  if  a 
treatment  of  the  entrainment  is  introduced.     In  the  result,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  temperatures  of  room  1  and  stairwell  are 
almost  equal  . 

6}     Sample  6 

In  this  sample,  the  windows  of  Rooms  (7)  and  (9)  are  closed  and 
the  fire  source  ar^a  and  the  width  of  the  door  between  the  fire 
room  and  the  stuxrwell  arc  both  made  twice  those  of  sample  5  so 
that  the  rooms  on  the  3rd  floor  are  filled  with  hot  gas. 

In  this  case,  the  second  cause  why  it  is  difficult  to  apply  the 
model  to  tall  bui Iding s  appears , that  is,   the  air  that  is  pressed 
out  from  the  rocms  on  the  third  floor  by  the  hot  gas  flowing  into  the 
rooms,   flows  into  the  hot  layer  in  tlie  stairwell.  Although  this  fact 
is  contradictory  to  the  assumption  that  hot  gas  flows  into  a  hot 
layer  and  air  flows  into  an  air  layer,   it  follows  that  the  assump- 
tion insist  on  that  the  air  pressed  out  from  the  rooms  on  the 
third  floors  flows  down  through  the  hot  layer  in  the  stairwell 
without  mixing  and  flows  into  the  air  layer.     However  if  we  can 
submit  to  this  error,  the  results  are  interesting  enough. 
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4.     CONCLUDING  REMARKS 


Tn  this  paper,  we  can  show  only  a  few  sample  computations. 
However  it  seems  comparatively  suitable  to  apply  the  present 
model  to  low  buildings  such  as  Japanese  usual  dwelling  houses, 
though  its  application  to  tall  buildings  contains  some  difficulties 
as  yet. 

In  future,  we  intend  to  try  to  improve  the  model  to  be  able  to 
apply  to  all  buildings  and  to  fully  developed  fire.  Additionally, 
some  experiments  and  further  simulations  «K>uId  be  also  required 
for  the  verification  of  the  model* 
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NOMENCLATURE 


Symbols 


R 

Or 


ar 

Hh 

He 

z 

M 
Mp 

Hs 

Me 
SS,SA 
AS,AA 

f 

e 

A® 

d 
g 


s  fronta9e  of  room  (m) 
:         depth  of  room  (m) 

i        height  of  room  (m) 
:         area  of  room  (m^) 

width  of  opening  (m) 

height  of  upper  edge  of  opening  (m) 
height  of  lower  edge  of  opening  (m) 

height  (m) 

depth  of  hot  gae  layer  (m) 

depth  of  air  layer  (m) 

mass  flow  rate  of  plume  gas  (kg/sec) 

mass  rate  of  gas  input  from  heat  source  to  pliune 

(kg/sec) 

mass  rate  of  gas  input  from  plume  to  hot  layer 

(kg/sec) 

mass  rate  of  air  entrainment  to  plume  (kg/sec) 

mass  rate  of  hot  gas  flow  through  opening  (kg/sec) 
mass  rate  of  air  flow  through  opening  (kg/sec) 
density  of  gas,  slab  (kq/n^) 
temparature  of  gas,  slab  (**K) 

temperature  difference  {*K) 
specific  heat  of  gas  (kcal/kg.*K) 

Stefan-Boltzmaun  Constant  (kcal/m^*sec-'*K^) 
acceleration  due  to  gravity  (m/sec^) 

heat  flux  (kcal/m^-sec) 
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Or  « 

F  s 

t  i 

At  : 

c  s 

i  V 

P  s 

OC  : 

R  s 

f  : 

r.  : 

Subscripts 

i  t 

k  : 

s  : 

£  : 

a  s 

R  : 

C  : 

w  : 

r  s 

•  ■ 

ID  « 


heat  evolution  rate  o£  heat  source  (kcal/sec) 
rate  of  radiative  heat  transfer  (kcal/sec) 
configuration  factor 
time  (sec) 
tine  gain  (sec) 

thermal  conductivity  of  slab  (kcal/m- sec* "K) 
Specific  httat  of  slab  (kcal/kg*  *>K) 

thickness  of  sl2Lb  (m) 

static  pressure  (Pa) 

static  pressiare  difference  0^) 

height  of  neutral  plane  of  static  pressure  (m) 

coelixcient  ot  discharge 
rate  of  fluid  flow  (kg/sec) 
function  of  flow  condition 

total  nuniber  of  rooms 


denotes 

i-th  room 

denotes 

k-th  opening 

denotes 

hot  layer ^  surface 

denotes 

fire 

denotes 

air 

denotes 

room 

denotes 

ceiling,  combustion 

denotes 

floor 

denotes 

thermal  radiation 

denotes 

room  i  to  room  j 
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OS 
Q.  o 

a: 

LU 

o  o 
zz 

uj  <; 


5§ 

cr 

UJ 

oc  z 

=>  UJ 
UJ 

a:  UJ 

O.CO 
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CEILING 


iifn  ij,.  u. 

1  "i 
1  1^ 

Ac  7Ad)             ^^<^  1 

/^yfy' .  1 
AIR  LAYER  ! 

L  J, 

u_A'_Lll(!fit.°j^^^iL:ML  J 

FLOOR 

Fig.  2   Thermal  Radiation  Heat  Transfer 


Fig.  3    Grid  Points  for  Finite  Differentiation 
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Fig.  4  Profile  of  Pressure  Decrease  &  Difference 


Fig.  5    Typical  Pattern  of  Pressure  Difference  Profile 
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w      Tab.  1-a    Flow  Rate  of  Hot  Gas  &  Air  (  /^„<f^.;.) 
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lab.  1-b    Flow  Rate  of  Hot  Gas  &  Air  ( >  ) 
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Fig.  6   OUgrdm  of  p-f(p)  ReULlor* 
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Fig.  7  Regula-Falsl  Method 
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Fig.  8  Modified  Regula-Falsl  flethod 
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Fig.  9  Computation  Procedure  . 

by  Trial  and  Error  Method 
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Fig.  10   Pressure  Computation 
of  2  Rooms 
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 TIME  (min.) 

Fig.  20  Heat  Evolution  Rate  In  Sainp1es(4)-(6} 


Tab.  2    Thermal  Properties  of  Wall  Slab (common  to  a11  walls) 


thermal  conductivity  ' 

2.7S  X 

10-4 

(Kcal/m.sec.''K) 

specific  heat 

10-1 

(Kcal/Kq/'K) 

density 

2.00  X 

103 

(Kg/in3) 

thickness 

1.00  X 

10-1 

(m) 

Tab.  3   Conditions  for  Sample  Computation 


SAMPLE  NO. 

AREA  OF  FIRE 
SOURCE  (inZ) 

HEAT  EVOLUTION  RATE 

FIGURES  FOR  RESULT 

1 

1 

40  (Kcal/sec) 

Pi9S.21-a,b,c 

2 

1 

80  (Kcal/sec) 

Figs.22-a»btC 

3 

1 

120  (Kcal/sec) 

Mgs.23-B,b,c 

4 

1 

rate  shown  '.r  Fin.  20 

=^igs.?4-a,b,c,G,e 

5 

1 

rate  shown  in  Fig.  20 

rigs.25-a.b,c 

6 

2 

rate  shown  in  Pig.  20* 

F1gs.26>a,b«c 

the  windows  of  the  roonis  on  tne  3-rd  floor  are  closet! 
the  width  of  the  doorway  between  the  fire  room  and 
the  staircase  Is  twice  the  former  I.e.  1.6  m 
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Number  :  denotes  location  of  a  root;* 

C  :  denotes  cei 1 ing 

U  :  denotes  floor 

-  :  Temperature  of  Hot  Gas  Layer 

 :  Temperature  of  Ceiling 

:  Temperature  of  Floor 


TIME (ml n.) 


fi^.  21 -a  Temperature  of  Hot  Layer  &  Ceiling  (Sample  1) 


m  TIME (rain.) 

0  1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

,        I  I  I  I  I  I  .  1  1  I  1  I  I  1 


Fig.  21 -b  Depth  of  Hot  Layer  (Sanqple  1) 
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fig.  23-a   Temperature  of  Hot  Layer  &  Ceiling  etc.   (Sample  3) 
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Fig.  2S-a  Tonperature  of  Hot  Layer  &  Celling  etc.  (Sample  5) 
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I .  Introduction 


Fire  spread  process  is  dominated  by  various  factors  such 
as  live  load,  interior  finish  materials,  condition  of  openings, 
fire  extinguishment,  etc.    There  are  already  many  studies  on 
the  effect  of  these  individual  factors  by  experimental  methods, 
but  statistical  studies  how  the  factors  functionate  at  actual 
fire  scenes  where  the  factors  are  joined  together  are  very  few. 
I  think,  this  is  because  besides  the  fire  spread  phenomenon  is 
very  complex  and  munifold,  on-the-spot  surveys  of  fire  incidents 
are  attended  with  many  difficulties. 

Fortunately,  I  could  have  a  chance  to  get  considerably 
detailed  fire  incident  reports  concerning  to  residential  fires 
ignited  from  living  room  or  kitchen,  the  number  of  which  is 
about  1,000.    With,  the  fire  incident  reports,  I  have  done  the 
statistical  analysis  of  fire  spread  process  and  the  trial  of 
prediction  of  whole  room  fire  (frequently  with  flashover)  occur- 
rence.   This  paper  is  the  report  of  the  results. 

By  the  way,  in  the  recent  fire  researches  it  is  indicated 
that  fire  spread  process  has  several  phases.    Examining  various 
sorts  of  fire  spread  process,  it  seems  that  there  are  some  cases 
which  have  not  distinct  phases.    But,  it  may  be  an  effectual 
methods  for  examining  the  effects  of  various  fire  protections 
to  consider      that      fire  spread  process  has  several  phases.  So, 
in  this  paper  the  analysis  is  done  under  the  assumption  that  the 
fire  spread  process  has  six  phases  shown  at  Table  1* 

II.    Analysis  by  individual  factors 

In  this  paragraph,  the  results  of  the  statistical  analysis 
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on  the  effects  of  the  individual  factors  which  doinlnates  fire 
spread  process  is  discussed. 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  decide  the  method  used  for  measur- 
ing the  effects  of  the  individual  factors.    Based  on  the  assump- 
tion stated  previously,  the  fire  spread  process  can  be  regarded 
as  the  transition  of  phases.    Therefore,  the  effect  of  factors 
can  be  considered  as  the  effect  given  to  the  easiness  of  the 
transition  of  phases.    This  easiness  of  the  transition  of  phases 
can  he  measured  with  the  following  tvo  values. 

rate  of  fire  spread  -  ni/n 

transition  probability  -  ^i^^/^i 

where     n;    number  of  total  samples 

ni;  number  of  samples  which  arrived  at  ^th  phase 

Analysing  the  relation  between  these  values  and  the  factors,  the 
effect  given  to  the  fire  spread  process  by  the  factors  can  be 
inquired. 

By  the  way,  there  are  various  factors  which  dominate  the 
fire  spread  process,  and  also  there  are  various  statistical  indexes - 
for  the  factors  in  analyzing  with  the  statistical  methods.  However, 
in  selecting  the  factors  or  their  statistical  indexes  used  for 
the  analysis,  they  must  be  essential  for  the  fire  spread  process, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  the  independency  between  the  factors  is 
preserved.    Being  considered  these  matters,  the  factors  which  is 
shown  Table  2  are  selected  for  the  analysis. 

Fig.  1.1  -  1.8  show  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  rates 
of  fire  spread,  and  Fig.  2  shows  the  transition  probabilities  between 
phases . 

To  my  thinking,  the  construction  of  these  results  are  as 
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follows : 

(1)  There  are  considerable  differences  among  the  effects  of  the 
factors/  and  the  effects  depend  upon  the  stage  of  transition 
of  phases. 

For  example,  concerning  to  the  effect  of  'Ignition  Pattern', 
Fig.  2  shows  that  its  effect  is  high  at  the  stage  of  tran- 
sition from  Ceiling  Phase  to  Whole  Room  Phase,  but  is  not 
so  high  at  the  other  stages.      Specially,  it  can  be 
understood  that  at  this  stage,  most  of  the  fires  which  break 
out  by  the  ignition  pattern  from  range  and  the  likes  to  oils 
and  fats  and  reach  at  the  Partially  Burning  Phase  is  extin- 
guished, and  this  makes  the  rate  of  fire  spread  of  this 
category  very  different  from  others.  (Fig.  1.1) 
Generally  speaking,  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  the  factors 
which  is  selected  in  this  analysis  shows  the  highest  effect 
at  the  stage  of  transition  from  Ceiling  Phase  to  Whole  Room 
Phase.    After  the  Inter-Room  Phase,  the  effect  of  the  factors 
are  not  distinct  except  the  effect  of  'Structure',  and  it  is 
necessary  for  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  stage  after  the 
Whole  Room  Phase  to  add  the  factors  concerning  to  the  fire 
extinguishment  activity  by  fire  brigades. 

(2)  The  fire  which  lias  been  extinguished  at  very  early  stage  of 
fire  spread  such  as  Primary  Ignition  Phase  is  likely  not 

to  be  informed  to  the  fire  station  in  Japan,  therefore,  the 
transition  probability  from  Primary  Ignition  Phase  to  Partially 

Burning  Phase  is  considered  actually  lower  than  the  result 
given  by  this  analysis.    Thus,  the  analysis  of  this  stage  of 
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fire  spread  is  attended  with  difficulties. 

(3)    Doing  such  statistical  analysis  as  this«  it  is  desirable 

that  the  independency  between  the  factors  is  preserved. 
However,  from  the  result  of       test  shown  at  Table  3*  the 
independency  between  the  factors  is  not  necessarily  preserved, 
SO,  the  construction  o£  the  result  of  analysis  of  these  sorts 
cannot  but  be  discreet. 

For  example,  although  the  factor  of  'Structure'  shows  com- 
paratively high  effect  at  the  stage  of  transition  from 
Partially  Burning  Phase  to  Ceiling  Phase,  this  result  is 
considered  to  be  produced  by  the  correlation  between  'Structure' 
and  the  other  certain  factor. 

III.    Analysis  by  composite  factor  with  the  Theory  of  Quantification 

In  this  paragraph,  the  factors  used  for  anlyzing  by  indivi*- 
dual  factors  are  composed  with  the  Theory  of  Quantification,  and 

the  relation  between  the  composite  factor  ^d  the  Whole  Room  Fire 
{flash  over)  occurrence  is  discussed. 

Analyzing  fire  spread  process  by  the  composite  factor,  as  the 
external  criterion  is  given  as  nominale  scale  namely  phases  and 
the  factors  are  also  given  as  nominal  scale,  the  statistical  methods 
such  as  Multiple  Regression  Analysis  used  for  the  analysis  by  the 
variables  given  as  interval  scale  cannot  be  applied.    So,  in 
analyzing  fire  spread  process,  the  2nd  sort  of  Theory  of  Quanti- 
fication developed  by  Chikio  HAYASHI*  is  used. 

*    The  Director  of  Institute  of  Statistical  Mathematics 
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This  method  aims  to  determine  the  value    X^k  (category 
value  for  factor  j  ,  category       ) »  and  the  category  value  is 
determined  in  the  condition  that  the  correlation  ratio**  calcu- 
lated with  sample  score    di    given  as  below  expression. 


where.        Si  (Jit) 


1    ;  When  arbitrary  case  responses 
to  factor  j    ,  category  k, 

V.  0    ;  Except  above 


After  estimating  the  value  for    ^Jkt  the  higher  is  the 
effect  of  the  factor,  the  larger  is  the  range***  in  the  factor, 
and  also  the  larger  the  partial  correlation  of  the  factor  toward 
the  external  criterion,  thus  the  effect  of  various  factors  can 
be  conpared  each  other.     The  further  detailed  explanation  is 
attached  as  the  appendix  after  the  Vth  paragraph. 

f9ith  this  method,  it  is  possible  to  analyze  using  the  six 
phases  as  the  external  criterion,  but  in  this  paper,  as  the 
analysis  with  six  phases  is  too  complex  and  the  selected  factors 
show  high  effects  at  the  stage  of  transition  from  Ceiling  Phase 
to  Nhole  Room  Phase,  recomposing  the  six  phases  to  two  stages 
namely  the  stage  before  flashover  (Primary  Ignition  Phase, 
Partially  Burnming  Phase,  and  Ceiling  Phase)  and  the  stage  after 
flashover  (Whole  Room  Phase,  inter^'Room  Phase,  and  whole  House 
Phase) ,  the  analysis  is  made  using  these  two  stages  as  the  external 
criterion. 


**    the  ratio  of  external  variance   to  total  variance 


*4t* 


the  range  of  factor^  means  the  remainder  between  maximum  and 
minimum  of  (  a  .  /,  2 ,  
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Fig.  3  shows  the  results  of  the  analysis  with  the  Theory  of 
Quantification.    Looking  at  the  range  and  the  partial  correlation, 
it  can  be  understood  that  for  Whole  Room  Fire  occurrence,  the 
effect  of  * Alert  Time  to  Station'  is  the  highest  among  the  factors, 
and  the  effects  of  * Extinguishment  in  the  Early  Stage  of  Fire 
Spread',  'Ignition  Pattern',  'Rate  of  Combustible  Area  on  Verti- 
cal Face*,  and  'Combustibility  of  Ceiling*  are  comparatively  high, 
however ,' Rate  of  Combustible  Area  on  Horizontal  Face'    shows  low 
effect. 

IV.    Prediction  of  Whole  Room  Fire  occurrence 

Using  the  results  of  the  analysis  by  the  Theory  of  Quanti- 
fication #  Whole  Soom  Fire  occurrence  may  be  predicted. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  distributions  of  sample  scores  of  the  two 
stages  defined  in  the  XXIrd  paragraph.    From  this  figure,  it 
can  be  understood  that  Nhole  Room  Fire  occurs  with  the  higher 
probability,  as  the  sample  score  increases,  further  it  may  be 
also  understood  that  there  is  the  discriminant  point  whether 
Whole  Room  Fire  occurs  or  not.    Based  on  this  distribution  of 
sample  scores,  the  discriminant  point   c^o  =  0.23  is  given  in  the 
condition  of  minimizing  the  error  of  discrimination,  and  using 
this  discriminant  pointy  the  rate  of  success  of  discrimination 
is  79%. 

For  example,  in  the  case  that  'Ignition  Pattern*  is  '1; 
range  and  the  likes  to  oils  and  fats',  'Rate  of  Combustible  Area 

on  Vertical  Face'  is  '3;  70%',   'Combustibility  of  Ceiling'  is 

'3;  combustible  material',  'Rate  of  Combustible  Area  on  Horizontal 
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Face'  is  '4j  100%',  'Openings'  is  '3;  6  m5/2i,  'Structure'  is 
'3f  wooden  structure',   'Extinguishment  in  Early  Stage  of  Fire 
Spread'  is  '1;  being  done',  and  'Alert  Time  to  Station'  is  '2; 
4  minutes',  the  sample  score  cii  comes  to  be  0.36,  and  the  rate 
of  success  of  discrimination  is  79%  when  Whole  Room  Fire  is 
considered  to  occur. 

Next/  the  results  of  the  trial  of  estimating  the  relation 
between  the  probability  o£  Whole  Room  Fire  occurrence  and  the 
sample  score  are  discussed. 

Fig.   5  shows  the  result  of  estimating  parameters  in  the 
case  of  normal  distribution  from  the  distribution  of  sample  scores 
of  the  two  stages  with  maximum  likelihood  method «  provided  that 
the  rate  of  the  number  of  samples  of  the  each  stage    to  the  number 
of  total  samples  is  multipled  to  the  distribution.    Further,  Fig.  6 
shows  the  distribution  of  probability  of  Whole  Room  Fire  occurrence, 
assisming  that  above  estimated  normal  distribution  is  proper.  This 
probability  is  calculated  as  follows: 

where,     PiiX)    t  Probabilif/  of  success  of  the  prediction  that  the  case, 

the  san^le  score  of  which  is  X ,  belongs  to  L  group. 
-^i  iX)    ;  Normal  distribution  of   i  group. 

t  Rate  of  the  number  of  samples  belonging  to 
i,  group   to  the  number  of  total  samples. 

Though  Fig.  6  is  regarded  as  the  figure  which  shows  only 
Intuitively  the  relation  between  the  probability  of  Whole  Room 
Fire  occurrence  and  the  sample  score  as  the  normal  distriDuLions 
do  not  follow  the  distributions  of  sample  score  enough,  it  can 
be  understood  that  the  larger  is  the  sample  score,  the  higher  is 
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the  probability  of  Whole  Room  Fire  occurrence. 

By  the  way,  for  certifying  the  propriety  of  the  discrimina- 
tion and  the  prediction  of  Whole  Room  Fire  occurrence,  following 
problems  to  be  examined  remain: 

(1)  Independency  between  factors; 

Table  4  shows  the  correlations  between  factors,  using  the 
category  value  which  is  obtained  from  the  analysis  with  the 
Theory  of  Quantification.    Though  the  correlations  between 
factors  are  generally  low  except  the  one,  0.46,  between 
'Structure'  and  'Combustibility  of  Ceiling',  it  must  be 
examined  the  effect  given  to  the  discrimination  or  the  pre- 
diction by  such  correlations  between  factors* 

(2)  Fitness  of  the  model; 

In  the  Theory  of  Quantification,  the  linear  sum  of  category 
value  is  adopted  as  the  model.    But,  for  estimating  the  fire 
spread  process,  better  statistical  model  than  the  merely 
linear  sum  model  may  exist. 

(3)  Rate  of  Whole  Room  Fire  occurrence  in  the  population; 

In  the  discrimination  and  the  prediction  of  Whole  Room  Fire, 

the  rate  of  Whole  Room  Fire  occurrence  is  given  from  its 
number  of  the  sample.    But,  Stated  previously,  the  fire  being 
extinguished  in  the  very  early  stage  of  fire  spread  are 
likely  not  to  be  inlormed  to  fire  stations,  so  the  actual 
rate  of  whole  Room  Fire  occurrence  may  be  lower  than  the  one 
used  in  this  analysis. 
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V. 


Conclusions 


Through  the  analysis  by  the  individual  factors  and  the 
analysis  by  composite  factor  with  the  Theory  of  Quantification, 
though  it  is  natural,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  factors 
concerning  to  fire  extinguishment  has  considerably  high  effect 
for  fire  spread,  and  further,  the  effect  of  interior  finish 
materials  and  live  fuel  etc.  which  was  indicated  by  an  experi- 
mental method  has  been  also  ascertained  by  the  statistical  method. 

Further,  using  the  results  of  the  analysis  by  the  Theory  of 

Quantification,   the  trial  of  the  prediction  of  Whoie  Room  !•  rre 
occurrence  has  been  made,  and  several  problems  concerning  to  the 
prediction  has  been  clarified.    In  the  future,  if  such  problems 
as  stated  in  the  IV^n  paragraph  is  examined  well,  the  relation 
between  the  whole  Room  Fire  occurrence  and  the  factors  will  be 
able  to  be  established,  further  it  will  be  possible  to  make 
cost-benefit  analysis. 
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TAB.   2     FACTORS  AND  CATEGORIES 


EXPLANATION  OP  CATEGORY 


Iqnition  pattern  frtm  atnall  kitdien  raneie, range, or  water  heater 
to  oils  anc  tits  (typical  ignition  pat^r-rn  it  kitchen). 
Ignition  pattern  from  certain  ignition  source  to  imflasnable  material, 
oils  and  fats  or  oipkMiive  autastanoe  excluUn?  the  pBttern  stated 

as  1 

Ignition  pattern  fron  appratus  to  fibor  goods  or  wastes. 
Ignition  pattsm  frcra  trtmnry)  to  fiher  goods  or  vtastea. 
Ignition  patteen  fvon  »a,tch,lighter,e»idle  or  stick  of  inoense 
to  fiber  goods  or  wastes* 

Ignition  pattern  from  oartaln  ignition  aouroe  to  f umitfungs  or 

furnitures. 

Ignition  oattem  except  above  1  -  6  or  the  iqnition  pattern  is 
unknown. 


RATE  Cr  OOMBUSTIBIB  JWEA  ■  i  0  -  25  ( 
C3N  VERTICAL  FMX  *  3  50  -  75 


2  25  - 
4  75  - 


50 
100 


(  Fire  Outbreak  Room 


< 
6t 


COMBUSTIBILITY  OF 
CEILING 


1  Non-oonbustible  material 

2  Fire  rotardant  material 

3  Cornbustible  material 


(  Fire  OutbreaX  Roan  ) 


RME  (F  OOnaSHBLE  XRBh 
ON  HORIZCNIAL  FKX  * 


1  0  -  75  (  %  ) 

2  75  •  LOO 


(  Fire  (Xttbreak  Voam  ) 


S  I  OPENINGS   (  ZA/H  ) 


1  0  -  2.S  r  m'ij 
3  S.O  -  10.0 


2  2.5  -  5.0 
4  10.0  - 


(  rire  Outtoeak  Room  ) 


.STRUCTURE 


1  Fire  proof  structure 

2  Fire  protective  structure 

3  Wooden  structure 


J. ' 

w  1 


tl2  S 


Em>CUISHMENr  IN  THE  EAR- 
LY SraGE  OF  FIRE  SPREAD*** 


1  Being  done 

2  ^^Jt  being  done 


ALART  TZMB  10  SOOIM  **** 


1  -  i  i  min.  ) 
3  5- 


2  3-5 


In  the  case  that  there  are  combustibles  such  as  combustible  furnitures , they 
are  projected  to  the  vertical  face   (  wall   )   and  the  horizontal  face    I   floor   ) , 
and  tht>  projected  part  is  regarded  as  combustible .  No: i , '-he   projected  area  and 
thu  area  of  combustible  interior  finish  materials  are  suromed  up  on  the  vertical 
face  and  the  horizontal  face, and  the  rate  of  the  each  summed  up  combustible 
area  to  the  area  of  the  each  face  is  calculated.  , 

The  testing  method  of  combustibilities  Of  interior  finish  materials  is  decided 
by  the  law. The  order  1  to  3  corresponds  to  the  order  of  combustibilities. 
*    Fire  extingaiahnenfc  activity  in  the  early  stage  of  fire  spread  (  generally 
before  flashover  )  with  fire  extinguishment  equipments  such  as  fire  extingui- 
shers. 

•*  elapsed  time  from  the  ignition  time  (  estimated  )  to  the  alert  time  in  fire 
station. 
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I.Or 


2  0.5 


12        3  4 
PHASE  OEVELOPENENT 

O  RANGE  -  OILES 

A  APP.  -  FIBER. WASTES 

O  TOEvkCCO  -  F:B.  ,WAST. 

A  MATCH  -  FIBER.WAST. 

•  PURNISHING.FURNITURE 

FIG.   1  -  1 
IGNITION  PATTERN 


1         2         3         4  5 
PHASE  DEVELOPEMENT 

o  0  -  25  (  »  y 

A    ?5  -  50 
•   75  -  100 
FIG.  1  •  2 

fWTC  OF  COHUSTIBLE  AREA 
ON  VERTICAL  FACE 


t.Or 


1.0  r 


0.5  - 


2        3  4 
PHASE  DEVELOPEMENT 

O   MJN-COMBUST ;BLL  M. 
9  FIRE  RETAROANT  H. 
•  COMBUSTIBLE  M. 

FIG.  ;  -  3 
COMBUSTIBILITY 
OF  CEILING 


J. 


2        3  4 
PHASE  OEVELOPEMENT 


0  -  75  ( 
75  -  100 


) 


FIG.  1  -  4 

RATE  OF  COMBUSTIBLE  AREA 
ON  HORIZONTAL  FACE 
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I. Or 


V  O.Sh 


2  3  4 

PHASE  DE'.'ELOPEMENT 


O  0  -  2.5  (  m- 
A  2.5  -  5.0 

*  5.0  -  10.0 

•  10.0  - 


) 


FIG.  1  -  5 
OPENINGS 


1  2  3         4  5 

PHASE  OEVELOPEHENT 

O  FIRE  PROOF  STRUCTURE 

a  FIRE  PROTECTIVE  STRUCTURE 

•  WOODEN  STRUCTURE 


FIG.  1  -  6 
STRUCTURE 


FIG.  1  -  7 

EXTINGUISHMENT  IN  THE  EARLY  FIG  1-3 

STAGE  OF  FIRE  SPREAD  ALERT  TIME 

TO  STATION 
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EMnii 

OIBBSOnf 

a 

-0. 

5  C 

=  1 

1  0, 

HKMCE 

5 

PARTIAL 
OQMBUKnai 

ICSNITICN 
FMnEM 

1  RANGB«OU£S 

2  OnMMU  M.,OIL 

3  JVP.-»FZBER,fn5IES 

4  TOBBOJO^IB.  ,WRST. 

5  MATCH^IEEJljWAST. 

6  FURaSUZM3,FUiWIT. 

7  OnBSrOnDMN 

202 
«6 
85 

158 
81 
70 

114 

-0.129 
-0.071 
0.029 
-0.022 
0.054 
0.086 
0.106 

\ 

0.316 

0.007 

! 

MOB  orocwusT 

XBU  WBLON 

1  0  -  25 

2  25  -  50 

3  50  -  75 

4  7S-  100 

87 
318 
117 
254 

-0.190 
-0.058 
0.135 
0.002 

/ 

0.205 

0.070 

GOWDSTiaXLm 
OF  CEZtlMS 

1  tCN-CCKEUBTiBU. 

2  FIRE  RETARDANT  K. 

3  aQMBUSTIBI£  H. 

137 
31 
608 

-0.116 

-0.175 
0.035 

\ 

0.210 

0.051 

batf:  cf  ocmbust 

mtlZGNIAL  FACE 

1  0  -  75  (%) 

2  75  -  100 

46 

730 

-0.027 

0.001 

1 

H 

0.028 

0.005 

QPBONGS 

1  0  -  2.S  (pS) 

2  2.5  -  S.0 

3  S.0  •  10.0 

4  10.0  - 

279 
288 
179 
30 

-0.014 
-0.015 

0.030 
0.105 

1 

0.024 

smcnnc 

1  FIBB  FROOP  SnUCT. 

2  im  mmHCrivE  s. 

3  MOQOBt  SIMCniRE 

122 
273 
381 

-0.093 
-0.046 
0.063 

0.157 

0.040 

b 

snsB  OP  F.6. 

1  BBOC  tXXIE 

2  MOT  SEINS  DONE 

701 
75 

-0.033 
0.309 

1 

0.342 

0.086 

i       AI£Rr  TIME 
1      TO  SXATICM 

1  -  3  (NW.) 

2  3-5 

3  5- 

440 
218 
118 

-0.203 
0.252 
0.2»3 

\  0.497 

i 

0.193 

FIC.  3    TBG  RBSULTS  OF  THE  JUMLYSZS  WITH 
THE  THEORY  OF  QOAHTIFXCATION 
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100 


DISCRIMINANT  POINT 
ao=  0.23 


SAMPLE  SCORE 

mstmi       THE  STAGE  BEFGHB  EUSHGWER 
IHE  SJSCE  AFTER  HASHOVER 

FIG.   4     FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OP 
SAMPLE  SCORES 
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DiAcrJnlnMit  point 
ai  -  0.27 


THE  STAGE  BEFORE 
PIASROVBR 


THE  STAGE  AFTER 
PIASBOVBR 


SAMPLE  SCORE 


NOTE 


H:  «  0.702,   wi  -  -0.130,   oj  .  0.301 


Hi  >  0.298.   Hi  »  0.308,     °}  ■  0.310 


Assumnq  that  thn  normal  distribution  is  proper,   the  discriminant 
point  a.',  is  0.27,    and   the  rate  of  success  of  discrimination   is  80%. 
The  discriminant  point  and  the  rate  of  success  o£  discrimination 
estimated  from  the  normal  distribution  are  nearly  equal  to  the  ones 
directly  estimated  from  the  frequency  distribution  of  sample 
scores. 


FIG.  5      PROBABILITY  DENSITY  FUBCTION  OF  SAMPLE  SOmBS 
IN  THE  CASE  OF  NORMAL  DXSTRIBQTION 
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APPENDIX 


Theory  of  Qttantification  (II) 

Each  ease  of  fire  incident  responses  to  one  of  the  catego^ 

ries  of  individual  factors,  as  being  showed  Fig.  A-1.  First, 
the  value    X'^tt    (category  value  for  factor  j    ,  category  le  )  is 
considered  as  the  variable  to  be  calculated. 

Next,  the  linear  sum   tii    of  the  category  values  which  the 
arbitrary  case  i    responses  is  considered.    Then,  the  category 
value     Xjtt     is  calculated  in  the  condition  that  the  variance 
of   t^i  between  groups  (stages)  is  maximum  and  the  variance 
of    oii  within  the  same  group  (stage)  is  minimum.    That  is,  o<< 
is  given  as  follows: 

where,     Si^J^)  ~{  ^     '  arbitrary  case 

responses  to  factor  ^  ,  category  /fL  . 

0    t  except  above 

then,  using  cLi  *  values  indicated  below  are  calculated. 

total  variance;     0^  -   ^  ^  ( 6i£  "  '^J 

Tit 

external  variance;  O'l  ^  £^  (Kt  ^  5C}  '  77" 

where,      n;    number  of  total  samples 

nfi  number  of  samples  belonging  to  group  t 

rl  W  4»t  IW  '  • 

^*  fit  ^  >•/  «•!  '  ' 
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then,  is  determined  in  the  condition  as  follows: 

where,  (correlation  ratio) 

the  equation  (3)  is  expanded  as  follows: 


(3) 


dx 


so,  the  next  equation  must  be  statisfyed. 

(2)  is  substituted  for  (4),  the  result  is  arranged  as  follows: 

£  ^'  (J*  -    (       ^.  -  ^ •  5" ) 


where , 

7} 


(6)  is  substituted  for  (5)  and  the  result  is  arranged  as  follows: 
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where , 


I 


(8) 


then,  the  substitutions  are  done  as  follows: 

f  -    1   fuv  Cj>)  ] 
where « 

•        t-/      'w*  n  * 

then,  the  correlation  ratio    ''J?*         determined  as  the  eign 
value  and  category  value    QC^ve      is  determined  as  the  eign 
vector  in  the  following  equation  for  eign  value: 

NX  -  rFX 


(9) 


(10) 
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FACTOR 

CATEGORY 

CATEGORY 
VALUE 

1st  GROUP 

Tth  GROUP 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
\ 

? 

C, , 

Cll2| 

V 

V 

9 

1 

1 

> 

7 

C2Mt 

V 

V 

1 

r 
1 
1 
1 

1 

R 

1 

« 

• 

kn 

: 

V 

w 

V 

V 

NOTE:    U  indicates  the  category  that  case!  responses. 

FIG.  A  -  1 
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Pfeface 

The  rational  design  of  fire  protection  engineering  in 
buildings  requires  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  fire 
behaviour,  and  it  is  known  that  the  behaviour  of  fires  in 

oompartinents  is  dependent  on  many  factors.    Kawagoe  and 

0 

Sekine  reported  that  openings  could  be  tue  DiyyesL  controlling 
factor,  and  their  experiments  and  theory  have  been  supported 
by  most  researchers  throughout  the  world. 

The  behaviour  of  a  fire  in  a  compartment  depends  on 
the  basic  burning  ^aracteristics  and  shape  of  the  combustibles, 
and  their  position  as  well  as  on  the  compartment  and  its 
properties.    In  particular,  the  burning  characteristics  of 
lining  materials  have  a  significant  influence  on  the  growth 
and  behaviour  of  compartment  fire,  but  there  is  little  infor- 
mation concerning  their  assessments. 

Studies  on  compartment  fires  have  been  made  mainly  with 
compartments  composed  of  noncombustible  wall  materials  and 
very  little  work  has  been  done  with  compartments  composed 
of  conbustible  interior  linings. 

Ithile  it  is  necessary  to  consider  combustion  prevention 
measures,  for  the  fire  protection  of  buildings,  compartments 
are  living  spaces  and  an  indue  en^hasis  on  the  demand. for 
tire  protection  may  lead  to  undue  interference  with  other 
necessary  physical  or  human  engineering  requirements.  In 
other  words,  fire  safety  should  be  considered  as  a  total 
design  of  compartment  space. 

At  present,  even  though  detailds  of  the  burning  behaviour 
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of  compartments  are  still  unknown ,  it  is  considered  necessary 

to  develop  innnediate  measures  for  taking  into  account  quanti- 
tatively the  influence  of  materials  on  fire  risk  with  the 
help  of  some  suitable  method.    An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
clarify  the  influence  of  interior  linings  using  model  tests 
within  which  the  interaction  of  the  burning  of  interior 
combustibles  could  be  easily  grasped. 

1.  The  Test  Models 

In  preparing  the  model,  although  similarity  becomes 

an  obvious  problen,  at  this  stage  the  tests  were  carried 

out  using  rectangular  boxes  for  the  compartment  as  previous- 

^  0 

ly  used  by  other  researdiers  such  as  S.  Yokoi,  K.  Kawagoe, 
3)  4) 

P.  H.  Thomas,  D.  Gross,  and  etc.,  without  giving  much  attention 
to  the  problem  of  similarity.    The  openings  in  the  models 
used  in  these  tests  are  in  direct  contact  with  the  atmosphere, 
and  air  flows  into  the  compartment  without  any  resistance. 
However,  as  the  flow  of  air  into  the  burning  compartments 
of  actual  buildings  generally  passes  through  the  corridor, 
a  corridor  portion  was  added  to  the  model  as  shown  in  Figure 

2.  This  method  has  an  advantage  in  that  the  total  amount 
o£  smoke  eipmating  from  the  burning  conqpartment  and  the 
total  amount  of  air  entering  into  the  burning  coiq»artment 
oould  be  measured,    in  this  report,  the  former  type  will 

be  named  as  single  model  box  (Fig.  1) ,  while  the  latter  will 
be  known  as  dwelling  model  box  (Fig.  2). 

The  size  of  the  models  and  the  openings  is  shown  in 
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Table  1,  and  the  models  are  classified  by  three  different 

sizes. 

2.    Bxperimental  Procedure 

Since  the  shape  of  the  openings  is  a  major  factor  that 
governs  compartment  fire^  the  tests  were  conducted  with  open- 
ings as  the  main  variable  factor  while  varying  the  kinds  of 
interior  linings  and  the  amount  of  other  conibastibles. 

In  other  researchers'  studies,  the  openings  are  situated 
at  both  the  front  and  back  of  the  compartments.  However, 
since  it  was  decided  to  quantify  the  smoke  release  charac- 
teristics during  the  burning  of  the  compartment,  only  one 
opening  was  provided  in  these  tests. 

The  tests  were  divided  into  two  categories,  namely, 
those  made  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the  burning  charac- 
teristics of  various  kinds  and  thicknesses  of  linings  in 
the  compartment  and  those  made  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying 
the  phenomenon  of  the  interaction  of  the  burning  of  linings 
and  other  comustibles.     In  the  former  only  the  crib  (and 
linings)  used  for  an  ignition  source  was  (were)  varied, 
%«hile  in  the  latter,  specific  fire  load  (the  weight  of 
fuel  per  uifit  compartment  volume)  was  varied  as  in  previous 
investigations  (Table  2  S  3) . 

The  sticks  used  for  the  ignition  source  for  the  first 
groi^  of  tests  had  a  cross  section  of  2  x  2  cm  and  were 
cut  to  a  particular  length  (j^cm) .    Sticks  were  arranged  on 
a  square  of  side  ^cm  and  separated  at  a  spacing  of  2  cm. 
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t 

/ 

This  Ignifcion  source  waa  placed  at  the  corner  of  the  model, 

5  cm  away  from  the  side  walls  in  the  case  of  SHL  type  and 
2  cm  in  the  case  of  SHS  type  as  shown  in  Table  1.  The 
source  was  ignited  after  inserting  an  alcohol  soaked  insu' 
lation  board  o£  the  dimensions  1  cm  x  1  cm  x  Justsk  into  the 
botton  layer. 

In  the  second  group  of  tests  the  fire  load  was,  for 
simplicity,  in  the  form  of  wooden  cribs*    The  cross  section 
of  the  sticks  was  2  cm  x  2  cm  and  the  cribs  were  placed  on 
the  whole  surface  of  the  bottom  layer  at  intervals  of  2  cm 
and  5  cm  away  fr<Mn  the  side  walls.    The  ignition  method 
adopted  was  the  same  as  that  used  for  the  first  group, 
except  that  the  width  of  the  insertion  of  the  alcohol  soaked 
insulation  board  was  limited  to  the  width  of  the  opening. 

3.    Method  of  the  Analysis  of  Results 

Measur^nents  and  observations  were  made  of  the  mass 

loss,  smoke  density,  CO-concentration  and  dynamic  pressure 
in  the  fixed  passage.    Since  the  purpose  of  these  tests  was  to 
quantify  the  smoke  and  gasses  that  diffuse  through  buildings 
during  fires,  the  measurements  of  smoke  smd  gases 'were  made 
outside  the  compartment  after  oxidation  in  the  compartment.  The 
values  obtained  from  the  tests  were  arranged  as  follow. 

3.1    Burning  Rate 

The  value  of  the  burning  rate  is  fundamental  charac- 
teristic in  the  analysis  of  various  phencwiena  of  burning. 
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Perhaps  because  the  initial  stage  of  fire  is  within  the  un- 
stable period  r  the  burning  rate  has  often  determined  by  the 
time  for  the  mass  of  unbumt  ccMmbustibles  to  fall  from  80% 
to  50%  or  from  80%  to  30%  of  its  initial  value. 

However »  observations  show  that  the  production  of  smoke 
and  gases  during  the  initial  stage  o£  fire  is  large,  especially 
tfhen  the  internal  linings  are  conbustible.   Therefore,  the 
progress  of  the  fire  is  divided  into  two  periods,  namely, 
the  flashover  period  and  the  steady  state  period,  and  the 
results  are  arranged  for  the  former  case.    An  instantaneous 
burning  rate  was  determined  from  the  gradient  of  the  total 
weight  loss  curve  and  a  mean  burning  rate  from  the  change 
in  the  weight  dijuring  the  relevant  period. 

3.2.    Characteristics  of  Smoke  and  Gas  Generation 

Evaluation  of  the  hazard  of  the  smoke  generated  from 
a  compartment  fire  can  be  made  by  the  extinciton  coefficient 
or  by  the  smoke  generation  tate  which  is  given  by  the  product 
of  the  flow  rate  of  combustion  gas  including  smoke  particles 
and  the  concentration  of  the  gas. 

The  smoke  hasard  in  terms  of  fire  prevention  engineering 
should  be  4(valuated  in  relation  to  evacuation  under  a  fire 
condition,  and  it  means  that  it  should  be  evaluated  by  the 
flow  rate  of  the  smoke  in  the  building. 

As  the  unit  of  onnoke  concentration  in  terms  of  fire 
prevention  engineering,  the  extinction  coefficient  given 
by  the  equations  is  used,  and  the  relation  between  extinction 
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coefficient  and  visibility  through  the  smoke  has  been 


clarified  by  T.  Jin. 


where 


I  : 


light  intensity  with  smoke 


light  intensity  without  smoke 


L  :  length  o£  light  path  (m) 


C3:  extinciton  coefficient  (1/m) 


TO  express  the  extinciton  coefficient  in  this  equation, 
many  symbols  such  as  t>  and  etc.,  are  used.  However, 

although  it  is  not  satisfactorily  confirmed  yet,  the  range 
of  the  concentration  of  the  smoke  generated  from  a  fire  is 
very  wide.    Therefore  it  cannot  definitely  be  said  that 
the  above  eqations  axe  applicable  for  the  smoke  concentra- 
tion  of  a  wide  range,  as  long  as  the  smoke  concentration 
is  measured  by  the  light  transmittance,  because  there  are 
overlaps  of  smoke  particles  in  the  light  beam  path.  'Consequent- 
ly in  this  report  the  simbol,  Cg,  is  used  to  express  the 
extinction  coefficient  in  the  meaning  of  the  smoke  concen- 
tration. 

When  smoke  is  produced  in  a  smoke  accumulating  chamber 
of  a  particular  volume,  the  smoke  generation  rate  S  is  given 
as  the  following  equation: 


s 


dC 


m  V 


dCs 
*dt 


"  at 
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where 

S  !  smoke  generation  rate  (m^/min  or  Csm3/inln) 
V  :  volume  of  smoke  accumulating  chamber  (m3) 
But  this  equation  is  not  applicable  to  obtain  the  rate  of 
the  smoke  generated  from  a  compartment  fire,  because  a 
smoke  accumilating  chanber  o£  a  very  large  volume  will  be 
needed,  which  is  impossible.     In  such  a  case,  it  can  be 
obtained  by  the  product  of  the  flow  rate  of  the  combustion 
gas  and  the  smoke  concentration »  which  are  measured  at  each 
given  time. 

As  the  methods  of  the  measurement,  two  ways  could  be 
considered:  one  is  the  measurement  at  the  opening  of  the 
compeurtment  and  the  other  is  the  measurement  in  the  flow 
passage  of  a  fixed  cross-section  where  the  smoke  is  passing. 

In  the  former  method,  measurement  at  many  points  will 
be  necessary  because  the  neutral  sone  changes  with  the  fire 
growth.    What  is  more  importemt  here,  since  the  smoke  cannot 
be  measured  by  the  lic^t  transmittance  direcly  in  the 
flaming,  a  temperature  compensation  type  sucking  smoke 
meter  must  be  employed  for  measuring  smoke  concentration. 
In  this  case,  smoke  particles  would  be  adhered  to  the  sucking 
pipe  and  cqpdense,  and  this  makes  a  big  difference  in  the 
measured  values. 

Puirthermore,  the  smoke  generation  rate  nrhich  should 
be  obtained  here  is  that  for  the  smoke  dispersing  in  the 
building*    Since  compartment  fires  are  in  most  cases  ventila- 
tion controlled  fires,  oxidation  of  the  smoke  particles  takes 
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place  also  outside  the  opening  when  the  opening  area  is  small. 
Therefore  the  smoke  concentration  after  the  oxidation  should 
be  measured  away  from  the  opening. 

For  these  reasons,  the  latter  method  of  measurement  is 
taken  to  obtain  the  smoke  generation  rate  in  this  report. 
And  it  is  also  because  of  the  assumption  that  closer  approximate 
values  ^uld  be  obtained  by  this  method  than  the  former 
one,  although  the  absorption  of  smoke  particles  to  the  walls 
of  the  flow  passage  cannot  be  neglected.    Therefore  the  smoke 
generation  rate  is  given  as  followss 
dC      „  dv 

at  "     •  dt 


C^^ :  extinction  coefficient 

0<   t  ooeffioient  of  flow  (dimensionless) 

A    s  cross*>se<!tional  area  of  flow  passage 

s  dynamic  pressure  in  flow  passage 

^  s  smoke  doisity 

0    :  temperature  of  flow  passage 

And  the  same  consideration  was  taken  for  the  measurement 
and  calculation  of  the  CO  gas  release  rate.    From  the  product 
of  velocity  and  the  measured  concentration,  the  respective 
rate  of  smoke  and  CO  gas  generation  were  calculated. 

These  were  claculated  by  a  T05BAC-2000  ooinputor. 
A  smoke  gmeration  coefficient  was  obtained  by  calculating 
the  smoke  generation  rate  per  unit  of  burning  rate. 
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4*    Results  and  Discussion 

4.1.    Tests  for  the  Buxnihg  Characteristics 

of  Internal  Linings 
1}    Flashover  (F.O)  and  Its  Time  (F.O.T) 

The  phenomenon  of  flashover  (F.O)  is  well  known  as  a 
special  burning  phenomenon  associated  with  compartment 
fires.    As  is  clearly  seen  from  a  Figure  4.1,  there  is 
a  rapid  rise  in  temperature  and  a  rapid  generation  of  smoke. 

In  qualitative  terms,  flashover  generally  refers  to  a 
rather  rapid  transition  from  a  localized  fire  in  one  portion 
of  a  compartment  to  a  much  more  intense  fire  in  which  every 
exposed  combustible  surface  in  the  compartment  is  undergo- 
ing  pyrolysis,  at  least,  if  not  burning. 

HowcTver,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  exactly 
the  transitional  point  by  experiment,  because  this  transi- 
tional phenomenon  moves  through  a  rapid  continuum. 

J.  B.  Fang  proposed  an  average  upper  room  gas  temper- 
ature of  450**C  -  650 **€  as  the  boundary  between  limited 
and  full  involvement  from  the  spontaneous  ignitim  of  paper. 

In  the  instant  frtien  flashover  occurs,  many  changes  of 
behaviour  like  the  emission  of  flame  and  smoke  from  the 
opening,  increase  in  the  room  temperature  and  radiation 
to  the  floor  etc.,  take  place.    Therefore,  we  might  expect 
to  obtain  the  instant  of  flashover  by  measuring  the  afore- 
mentioned values.    However,  in  reality,  experiments  revealed 
that  there  are  two  major  difficulties  in  determining  actual 
flashover  tine*    One  is  that  flashover  takes  place  not  in 
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instantaneous  jump,  but  over  a  small  but  finite  time. 
Secondly,  as  shown  in  Table  4,  the  points  at  which  the  various 
factors,  like  smoke  and  flame,  begin  to  change  within  its 
time  are  different,    in  this  study  flashover  time  was  deter- 
mined mainly  by  observation  of  the  variation  of  the  tempe- 
rature at  three->quarter8  of  the  compartment  height  in  the 
centre  of  the  compartment.    Generally,  the  time  lapse  prior 
to  P.O.  varies  with  the  amount  of  heat  received  by  the 
materials  and  the  kinds  of  materials,  and  it  is  considered 
to  be  largely  influenced  by  the  pyrolysis  characteristics 
and  thermal  properties  of  the  materials  and  the  ratio  of  the 
volume  of  compartment  to  the  burning  rate  of  the  ignition 
source  (Fig.  3-5,  Table  5). 

In  other  words,  flashover  is  expected  to  take  place 
when  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  inflow  air  and  the  concen- 
tration of  the  flammable  gases  accumulated  in  a  compartment 
(i.e.  the  flammable  gases  not  yet  finished  reacting  which 
are  released  by  the  burning  of  materials  in  the  compart^nt 
including  interior  linings)  satisfies  a  certain  range  of 
conditions.    Therefore  the  time  to  reach  flashover  (F.O.T) 
is  determined  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  fire  source, 
pyrolysis  properties  of  the  materials,  the  volume  of  the 
ocMBpartment,  openining  factors  and  etc. 

ii>    Burning  Rate 

As  shown  in  Figure  6,  the  burning  rate  varies  largely 
with  time.    The  following  formula  is  used  as  the  general 
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formula  of  the  burning  rate  of  the  compartment. 
R  ^  5.5  aJh  (kg/rnin) 

However,  when  the  internal  linings  are  combustible, 

there  is  an  acceleration  due  to  the  burning  of  the  material 
as  shown  in  Table  €  -  7,  and  accordingly  it  is  necessary 
to  make  an  adjustment  dependent  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  material. 

R  =QCf^  .  5.5  aJh"  (kg/min) 

In  other  words ,  this  value  o^t^  represents  the  acceleration 
of  combustion  of  the  material  and  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
with  the  decrease  in  size  of  the  opening  as  shown  in  the 
table.     In  models,  when  their,  proportions  of  the  shape 
are  same,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  heat  loss  from  the 
surface  to  increase  and  the  burning  rate  to  decrease,  since 
the  ratio  of  the  surface  area  of  the  c<»iipartinent  to  the 
volume  of  it  increases  with  the  decrease  in  the  surface  area. 
Therefore,  analysis  was  done  again  and  the  tendency  is  shown 
in  Figure  7. 

furthermore,  it  is  generally  pointed  out  that  even 
tiie  same  material  makes  a  large  difference  in  its  burning 
diaracteritftics  according  to  whether  the  material  is  used 
as  the  ceilings  or  as  the  walls.    In  order  to  experimentally 
clarify  this  phenomenon  in  a  compartment  fire,  the  burning 
rate  was  determined  by  varying  the  attitude  of  the  material 
used  and  the  results  are  shown  in  Table  8.    When  the  burning 
rate  per  unit  exposed  surface  area  is  considered,  the  area 
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of  combustible  materials  used  per  unit  volume  is  found  to 
have  a  larger  influence  than  even  the  poBition  and  it  is 
confirmed  from  these  tests  that  the  burnxng  area  or  in  other 
fiords  the  surface  area  of  the  condbustibles  becomes  an  important 
factor. 

Furthermore,  the  heat  loss  from  the  walls  cannot  be 
neglected.    Since  the  heat  loss  from  the  wall  composed  of 
thin  boards  could  be  more  significant  than  that  of  thick 
boards,  room  temperature  should  be  higher  for  the  latter. 
Consequently,  in  the  case  of  compartment  fires,  the  burning 
rate  for  a  wall  composed  of  thin  board  could  be  lower  than 
for  one  of  thick  board  although  thin  board  is  generally 
more  flamnnable.      For  these  reasons,  the  btirning  rate  is 
eaqpeeted  to  reach  the  maximum  at  an  optimum  balanced  condition 
of  heat  release  by  pyrolysis  and  heat  loss  from  the  wall 
as  shown  in  Fig.  8. 

ill)    Generation  of  Smoke  and  CO  Gas 

In  our  experiments,  d/naioic  pressure,  temperature  and 
concentratimi  of  smoke  and  gas  were  measured  in  the  h€x>d 
at  one  point,  as  mentioned  in  3.2.     The  values  obtained  were 
scattered  Widely  because,  unlike  the  neasureiiient  of  weight 
loss,  the  measurements  of  varying  smoke  and  gas  concentration 
and  of  dynamic  pressure  are  difficult  to  make. 

Therefore  we  can  only  discuss  the  characteristics  of 
amoke  and  CO  gas  generation  from  a  compartment  in  general 
terms.    Some  examples  of  the  test  results  are  shown  in 
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Tables  9  6  10  and  Figs  9  10. 

Generally,  the  trends  for  smoke  and  CO  gas  generation 
rate  are  analogous  to  that  for  the  burning  rate.  They 
differ  in  that  the  measurements  of  the  smoke  density  vary 
with  the  space  «ihere  smoke  is  accumulated  in  the  conpartment, 
or  in  other  words »  with  the  depth  of  soffit. 

As  shoim  in  Figiires  11  «  12,  the  greater  the  volume 
of  accumulated  smoke,  the  greater  the  oxidation  ratio  of 
smoke  particles  is  within  the  compartment  and  hence  the 
smoke  generation  rate  is  small.    Furthermore,  when  the 
opening  factor  is  small,  dense  smoke  is  generated  because 
the  inflow  of  air  is  retarded. 

iv)    Back  Draft  Phenomenon 

Whilst  the  burning  process  in  con^artments  has  not 
been  sufficiently  understood,  the  combustible  gases  accumu" 
lated  in  the  compartment  are  considered  to  play  an  important 
role. 

To  support  the  above,  the  variation  of  the  amount  of 
air  inflow  through  the  air  inflow  section  equipped  at  the 
«td  of  the  corridor  in  the  dwelling  model  box  is  shown  in 
Figure  13. 

The  air  inflow  is  rapidly  retarded  with  the  flashover 
and  a  vibration  phenansnon  is  observed.    This  is  caused 
by  the  rapid  oxidization  of  gases  accumulated  in  the  compart- 
ment, and  this  remarkable  occurrence  is  known  as  the  back 
draft  phenomenon. 
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4.2.    Interactional  Burning  of  Linings  and  Other  contents 

Representative  results  of  the  experiments  are  shown 
in  Figures  14-16.    As  a  general  tendency ,  the  rate  of  release 
of  smoke  and  CO  gas  is  high  in  the  early  stage  of  the  fire 
even  when  there  are  combustibles  in  the  compartment  and  this 
t^denc^  becomes  more  remakable  when  the  internal  linings 
are  readily  flammable.    Therefore r  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  behaviour  in  the  early  stage  of  fire. 

i)    Burning  Rate 

compartment  fires  after  flashover  can  be  classified  into 
fuel  controlled  and  ventilation  controlled  fires,  according 
to  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  combustibles  to  the  opening 
factor. 

Generally  it  is  said  that  the  burning  rate  in  a  compart* 
ment  fire  is  a  fixed  value,  determined  only  by  the  parameter 
of  the  opening  factor.    However,  when  the  linings  are  com- 
bustible  the  burning  rate  changes  with  time  as  shown  in 
Figure  17. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  burning  of  linings 
develops  with  time  from  the  pyrolysis  burning  to  the  surface 
burning  which  is  the  burning  of  solids.    Namely  even  When 
the  con^artment  conditions  imply  that  it  is  a  ventilation 
controlled  fire,  the  compartment  fire  initially  develops 
througn  pyrolysis  burning  controlled  by  the  exposed  surface 
area  and  burning  characteristics  o£  all  the  cmnbustible 
materials.    Therefore,  the  burning,  rate  is  generally  high 
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in  the  early  stages  of  a  fire. 

When  the  Xinings  are  combustible,  the  burning  rate 
differs  greatly  from  the  estimated  value  of  R  «  5.5  AliT 
especially  in  the  early  stage  of  the  fire.    On  the  contrary, 
when  the  lining  materials  are  nonoombustible ,  burning  rate  , 
is  the  same  as  the  estimated  value.     In  both  cases  the 
amount  of  fuel  affects  the  burning  rate  as  shown  in  Figure  19. 

To  represent  the  burning  rate  of  the  compartment  fire, 
we  have  the  following  formula  of  Kawagoe,  Sekine,  and  Thomas, 
which  was  established  theoretically  and  proved  experimentally. 

R  *  S.S'vS.O 

However,  the  burning  rate  in  the  fiashover  period, 
determined  by  the  above  formula  as  shown  in  Figures  20  &  21, 
could  not  establish  the  above  proportional  relationship. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  the  following. 

In  the  previous  section  on  the  tests  for  the  properties 
of  materials,  we  mentioned  that  the  opening  factor  (A'^} , 
volume  of  conpartnent  (V) ,  and  exposed  surface  area  of  com- 
busxbies   (As)  etc. ,  are  the  factors  that  have  an  effect 
on  the  burning  rate  in  a  compartment  fire. 

That  is  to  say,  the  burning  of  substances  in  enclosed 
space,  such  as  in  furnaces,  is  determined  by  the  excess  air 
ratio,  in  other  words,  air  supply  in  relation  to  the  concent- 
ration of  flammable  gases  produced  by  pyrolysis. 

TS&erefore,  the  value  of  V  should  be  the  effective 
free  shape  volume,  V£,  where  oxidation  takes  place.  is 
obtained  by  deducting  the  volume  of  combustibles  in  the 
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conipartnent  fzoii  the  volume  of  the  c(]iq)axtment.     For  these 

reasons.  In  connection  with  the  early  stages  of  fire,  which 

involves  pyroiysis  i^urning,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  the 

following  paraneter. 

_  .        .         .  _  .    /•  excess  air  ratxo     ^  (A/H/Vr) 

B,  (Burning  character)  oC^^t^       pyroiysis^  A. 

When  Eigures  20  ft  21  were  rearranged ,  a  strong  correlation 
was  noticed  as  shown  in  Figures  22  &  23.    The  following 

empirical  formulae  are  derived  from  Figures  22  6  23. 

Kheh  the  interior  linings  are  non-conibostible  (Fig.  22), 

-  3.0  Bf*^* 

i.e.  R  =  3.0  (AjHr?(As-VEf* 

where 

Rv  =  (R/As)/Ve 

and  %dien  the  interior  linings  are  plywood  (Fig.  23) , 

Rv  =  6.0  Bf** 

i.e.    R-  6.0  (Ajir- (As-Vb)*"* 

Accordingly,  by  arranging  for  Bf ,  these  einpirical 
formulae  can  be  appieable  to  a  wide  range  of  the  volume  of 
the  compartment,  0.16  jd?  -  27  However,  they  cemnot  be 

applied  generally  and  adjustments  should  be  made  for  the 
type  and  shape  of  the  conbnstibles.    The  applicable  range 
for  the  value  of  Bf  would  be  between  0.003  and  0.4. 

ii)     Generation  Rate  of  Smoke  and  CO 

Sihce  there,  is  a  differmoe  between  pyroiysis  burning 
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and  surface  burning  in  regards  to  the  relation  between  burning 
and  coinpartiiient  temperature,  the  release  rate  of  smoke 
depends  on  the  stage  of  fire. 

As  shown  in  Figures  14  -  16,  and  Table  11,  the  release 
rate  of  snoke  and  gases  is  high  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
fire.    For  this  reason,  it  is  necessary  from  the  point  of 
view  of  fire  protection  engineering  to  quantify  the  burning 
characteristics  especially  in  the  early  stage  of  the  fire, 
namely  in  the  flashover  period  which  is  important  for  the 
prevention  of  the  loss  of  human  life. 

The  smoke  production  rate  expressed  here  as  Sv('S/A8*V) 
is  shown  in  Figures  24  6  25.    It  is  expected  that  by  improving 
the  method  ol  measurement,  correct  values  with  higher  accuracy 
can  be  obtained. 
For  plywood, 

Sv  -  250  Bf 

,—  O.i     ,  0.7 
=  250    (Ajh;      .  (As- VeJ 

For  non^coobustible  materiiOls, 
Sy  »  120  Bf*^ 
8  -  120  (aJH)^'  (As-Vg)*'' 

where  S  is  release  rate  of  smoke  (C3  mVmin    or  m^/min) 

Sv  =  a  . (S/A,) /Vfi 
Although  A^  was  the  main  controlling  factor  in  the  case 

of  the  burning  rate,  the  value  Ag'Vg  takes  its  place  in  the 
ease  of  the  saoke  generation  rate. 
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The  smoke  generation  rate  in  a  compartment  fire  depends 
on  the  smoke  generation  coefficient  of  interior  linings  and 
conmodity  likewise  in  the  case  of  burning  rate.    Since  plywood 
and  cribs  are  wood  materials,  the  amount  of  the  smoke  generated 
tdien  they  bum,  the  smoke  generation  coefficient,  could  be 
considered  to  be  approxxmately  the  same.     Therefore,  the 
Mioke  generation  rate  of  the  materials  which  have  very  different 
burning  properties  could  be  obtained  by  making  adjustment 
using  the  relative  smoke  generation  coefficient,  'a',  with 
wood  materials  taken  as  1. 

ill)    Vibrational  Burning 

The  burning  process  in  a  ventilation  controlled  fire 
is  considered  to  be  close  to  the  upper  limit  of  burning  of 
flammable  prenixed  gases.    Kawagoe  has  pointed  out  in  his 
experiments  the  phenomenon  of  scrambling  for  oxygen  in  the 
compartment  in  the  case  of  compartmoit  fire.    Here,  when 
the  variation  of  the  amount  of  air  flow  through  corridor 
is  considered  as  shown  in  Figures  27  6  28,  a  clear  regularity 
was  found  in  the  restriction  of  air  inflow  caused  by  the 
increase  in  the  amovmt  of  gas  intermittently  released  at 
regular  intervals  by  strong  oxidation  of  smoke  particles 
accumulated  in  the  compartment.    The  range  of  this  vibrational 
burning  becomes  more  remarkable  when  the  amount  of  combustible 
material  is  low. 
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4.3.    Full  Scale  Fire  Test 

In  order  to  clarify  tJie  interrelationship  between  the 
model  tests  and  a  large  scale  fire,  tests  were  conducted 
using  a  building  which  is  scheduled  to  be  destroyed  and  a 
test  building  specially  constructed  for  this  purpose. 

i)  E^erimental  Procedure 

The  accuracy  and  repeatability  of  full  scale  fire 
test  generally  decrease  with  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
building.    However,  the  experimental  procedure  and  the 
Ignition  method  were  carried  out  in  the  same  manner  for  each 
trial  run. 

ii)  Ignition  Method 

Wood  cribs,  idiich  are  constructed  of  12  pieces  of 
2cmx2emx60cin  spruce  sticks  per  layer,  were  placed 
at  the  comer  of  a  conqpartment  and  ignited  by  inserting 
an  alecdiol  soalced  stick  (1  cm  x  1  cm  x  60  cm)  at  the  bottom 
layer , 

iii)  Test  Results 
a)  Flashovsr 

We  use  the  variation  of  ten^erature  as  a  simple  indicator 
for  the  growth  of  compartment  fire.     In  many  cases,  this 
temperature  is  measured  at  a  level  of  3/4  the  height  of 
the  building. 

The  variation  in  temperature  in  the  main  tests  is 
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shown  in  Figure  29.    The  time  at  which  flahsover  <as  defined 
by  temperature  rise)  took  place  could  then  be  determined. 
However r  even  £or  the  same  interior  material,  the  temper- 
ature profile  varied  with  the  volume  of  compartment  and  the 
form  of  opening  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

b)  Burning  Rate 

Parallel  to  the  model  tests*  large  scale  fire  tests 

were  conducted  by  constructing  a  building  of  floor  area 
9       (3.6  m  X  2.7  (D) )  with  a  ceiling  height  of  2.6  m* 
For  an  office  building  with  combustibles  tipically  arranged, 
tests  were  conducted  to  clarify  the  effect  of  changing 
from  gypsum  board  to  decorated  plywood. 

the  varidtioii  m  the  weight  of  the  building  was  measured 
every  15  seoonds  by  loading  the  whole  building  over  a  weigh- 
ing mechanism  made  of  I  beams. 

As  shown  in  Figure  30,  a  clear  difference  was  recognized 
due  to  the  burning  characteristics  of  the  linings?  a  burning 
rate  of  60  kg/min  was  measured  with  plywood  whereas  22  kg/mln 
was  measured  for  gypsum  board,  about  2.7  times  more. 

Furthermore,  the  burning  rate  as  calculated  from  the 
empirical  formulae  derived  from  model  tests  fairly  well 
agreed  with  the  actual  measurements: 
for  PVC  film  laminated  plywood, 

R  «  6.0  (A^H)   • (As'Ve) 

-  6.0  (4.2)  *  (51.1  X  24.3)*^ 
«•  79,6  kg/min 
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for  gypsum  boards «  using  the  formulae  for  non-CCTibustxbles , 
R  =  3.0   (4.2^*  (12.3  X  24.3)°^ 
=  29.6  kg/min 

c)  rlxcess  Air  Ratio 

The  amount  of  air  inflow  was  measured  by  fitting  a 
dynamic  pressure  measuring  pipe  to  the  lower  half  of  the 
opening.    Assuming  the  combustibles  to  be  wood,  the  excess 
air  ratio  determined  from  the  burning  rate  and  amount  of 
inflow  axr  calculated  previously  for  a  theoretical  air 
amount  of  3.975  m^/kg  is  shown  in  Figure  31.    This  shows 
that  the  burning  has  low  excess  ratio  when  the  linings  are 
plywood,  and  hence  the  release  of  smoke  and  gases  is  large. 
Furthermore,  the  number  of  ventilation  cycles  calculated  from 
the  amount  of  inflow  air  is  about  250  -  350  cycles/hr. 

d)  Quantxf xcation  o£  Smoke  and  CO 

In  order  to  determine  the  release  rate  of  smoke  and 
GO,  it  is  necessary  to  measure  accurately  the  flow  rate 
of  air  released  and  the  concentration  o£  smoke  and  CO 
contained  in  it.    In  these  experiments,  since  the  smoky 
gases  are  at  high  temperature,  the  smoke  concentration  was 
measured  by  sucking  the  smoke  using  a  rubber  tube  and  a 
light  transmitter  type  concentration  meter  having  a  constant 
light  path  length.    The  extinction  coefficient  measured 
this  way  is  not  accurate  as  smoke  particles  adhere  to  the 
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rubber  tube  owing  to  the  high  temperature  of  the  smoke »  and 

much  larger  coefficients  are  expected  in  reality.    For  these 
reasons,  it  is  necessary  in  future  research  experiments 

to  develop  methods  to  measure  dense  smoke  of  high  tempera- 
ture. 

5 .  Conclusions 

As  mentioned  at  the  outset,  the  purpose  of  this  esqperi- 
mental  research  is  to  find  out  the  factors  that  control  the 
Characteristics  of  coiapartment  fire  and  to  understand  quanti- 
tatively the  characteristics  of  compartment  fires*  fVhe 
detailed  consideration  of  the  en^irical  formulae  obtained 
from  these  experimcmts  is'  an  important  topic  left  for  the 
future.    However,  the  results  obtained  so  far  are  sunnarized 
here  for  the  time  being. 

1)  The  influence  of  internal  linings  on  the  growth  of  compeurt- 
mmt  fire  is  extremely  large,  and  if  they  are  ccMidbustible, 

a  remarkable  f  lashover  i^enomenon  is  observed  and  the  release 
rate  of  smoke  and  CO  gas  accos^cuiying  this  phentnnenon  is 
also  very  large. 

2)  Tim  time  elapsed  before  f lashover  is  determined  from 

an  interrelationship  betwe«i  the  sise  of  the  ignition  source 
and  the  combustibility  of  the  linings. 

3)  The  duration  of  a  compartment  fire  can  be  divided  into 
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four  main  periods,  namely  the  fire  growth  period,  flashover 
period,  steady  state  burning  period  and  deterioration  period. 
Smoke  generation  in  the  flashover  period  is  remarkably  high. 

4)  The  opening  factor,  the  surface  area  of  combustibles  and 

volume  of  compartment  where  oxidation  takes  place  can  be 
given  as  the  main  factors  that  govern  the  burning  in  the 
flashover  period  of  compartment  fire. 

5)  When  the  amount  of  combustibles  is  large,  the  influence 

of  the  burning  characteristics  of  the  linings  is  smaller  and 
this  influence  becmnes  even  smaller  when  the  opening  is  small. 
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Table  1 


Size  of  Model  and  Opening 


Type  j 
(D*V*H)m 

Opening 
ratio 

Height 

of 
opening 
{»)) 

Width 
of 

opening 

Depth 
of 
soffit 
cm) 

Opening 

factor 
cmf) 

1/2 

1.0 

S-H-L-I 

1/3 

1*0 

1.0 

0.667 

.(1,03!:2. 0x1,0) 

1/^ 
1/8 

0 

0.500 
0.250 

S-H-L-2 
(0.9x1.8x0.9) 

1/2 

1/3 
1/4 

1/8 

0.82 

0.9 
0.6 
0.45 

0.225 

0 

0.668 
0.445 

0.334 
0.167 

1/2 

0.163 

A* 

S-H-S-A 

(0.48x0.98x0.48) 

1/4, 
1/8 
1/15 

0.48 

0.98 

0,  0.08, 
0.16 

0.082 
0.041 
0.021 

(0,45x0.90x0,45) 

1/4 
1/8 

1/15 

0.35 

0.37 

0.163 
0.083 

0.10 

0.080 
0.040 
0.020 

1/2 

0.234 

S-v-S-I 

(0.48x0.48x0.98) 

1/4 
1/8 
1/15 

tf.98 

0.45 

0,  0.15, 
0.3 

0.117 
0.058 
0.029 

<* 

B 

R-H-S-l 

(0.91x1.11x0.55) 

1/4 
1/8 
1/15 

0.35 

0.34 

0.17 
0.08 

0.10 

0.070 

0.035 
0.018 

A  :  Simple  Model  Box 
B*  s  Dwelling  Model  Box 
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Table  2  Exeunple  from  Fire  Load  Survey 


Type 

Volume 

of 
uomp art— 
ment 
V(m) 

Amount 
of  Coin- 

W(kp:) 

Ratio  of  Combustibles  (55) 

Specific** 
Fire 

Load 

W/V  (kg/ji?) 

Wooden 
Materials 

Textile 

Plastics 

Dwelling 
House 

38.88 

980 

91.8 

5.1 

3.1 

25.2 

Offl  ce 

32^4.00 

3,920 

89.3 

3.1 

7.6 

12.1 

Fibre  Goods 

2  Li  ^  .  L  Ci 

73.3 

11. J 

8.8 

11.6 

Average 

209.16 

2,657 

84.8 

8.7 

6.5 

16.3 

«  Prom  the  data  of  Hamada  Laboratory  of  Science  University  of  Tokyo. 
•*  Calculated  by  the  author. 

Table  3       Specific  Fire  Load 


Model 
Box 

Weight 

of 
Crib 

(kg) 

Fire  I^oad  (l^g/d^ 

Specific 

Fire  Load  (kg/m) 

without 
lining 

with 
lining 

without 
lining 

with 
lining 

Simple 
Model 

Box 

S.H-S-fi 

2.5 
5.0 

7.5 

10.0 
20.0 

5.52 
iO.63 
15.96 

21.28 
42.55 

6.58 
13.16 

19.7* 
26.32 
52.63 

11 .06 
22.12 
53.19 

44.25 
88.50 

15.35 
30.67 
46.01 
61.35 
122.70 

Dwelling 

Model 

Box 

R-H-I 

2.5 
5.0 
10.0 
20*0 

2.48 

^.95 
9.90 
19.8 

3.29 
6.58 
13.16 
26.52 

4.50 
8.99 
17.98 
35.97 

6.87 
13.7^ 
27.^7 
5*. 95 

3.2 
6.4 

12-8  ' 

1  i 

3.7 
6.3^ 

12.6? 

4.22 
8.44 

1 6 . 88 
1  — 

5.76 

11 .51 
25.02 

8.7^ 
17.85 
35.16 

The  floor  area  and  volume  of  the  model  box  change  as  follow: 
S-H-S-B     without  lining;    floor  area  -  o.^Tm* volume  -  0.226n* 


with  lining  '  , 

R-H-I  *       without  lining; 

with  lining  ; 


»  0.38bi^ 

«  1.01m* 
=  0.76m^ 


-  0.l63m' 

=  0.55  6n' 
=  0.36^m* 
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Table    4       Transition  Point  of  Burning  Behaviour 

{Model  :  RSH,      Linings  s  Plywood) 


Ignition 

Opening 

Thickness 

Transition  Point  (min) 

Average 

Source 

Observation  Room 

Hood 

r Radiation 

i(cw)  Layer 

Ratio 

(ram) 

Temp. 

TemD . 

17-5 

1/4 

3 

4«15" 

4»00" 

4 '30" 

4«40" 

I'  17 

14-M 

1/4 

n 

3  uu 

3' 10" 

2 'SO" 

3*02" 

1/4 

It 

■  - 

17-5 

1/8 

n 

3*  30** 

2*10"^ 

31210" 

3«10« 

3'08" 

iM-il 

1/8 

H 

S'OO" 

8'20" 

7130" 

7156" 

6.4 

1/8 

II 

5'  45" 

6'  10" 

12  '00" 

11' 30" 

8  •52" 

17-5 

1/^1 

5,5 

514511 

4»20" 

6»00" 

5 '22" 

14-4 

1/k 

tt 

7 '50" 

71 20" 

7*00" 

7*20" 

7»30" 

6-^ 

i/h 

ti 

00 

00 

00 

17-5 

1/8 

It 

5*00" 

5 » 40" 

5»40" 

4  •40" 

5  US" 

14-4 

1/8 

11 

4»50» 

4*15" 

4*40" 

4  •20" 

4»3^" 

6-4 

1/8 

II 

(ll'OO") 

-tl'  CO") 

(ll'OO") 

(23'00") 

^1'50") 

22»40" 

(24'00") 

(22'53") 

17-5 

1/M 

9 

6'  30" 

7'10" 

7'20" 

7130" 

7*08" 

14-4 

1/4 

II 

5 '30" 

5*10" 

5*  10" 

5*10" 

5 '15" 

6-4 

1/4  • 

II 

00 

00 

00 

00 

17-5 

1/8 

It 

4 '10" 

3 '50" 

4 '30" 

3*40" 

4'02" 

14-4 

1/8 

n 

6 '50" 

6 '05" 

6»20" 

6*24" 

6-4 

1/8 

N 
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Table  5        Relation  between  F.O.T.  and  Openinf?  Ratio 


Volume  of 
Model  Box 

Opening 

Burning 

Rate  of 
Ifcnltlon 

F.O.T. 
(mln) 

Distance  ' 

between  Wall  , 
&  lenition 

1 .77iD 
(SHL-D 

1.0 

0.7 
0.5 
0.25 

70. 
m 
n 

«• 

8*  00" 
7 '30" 

8'25" 

10 '30" 

5  cm  from  wall 

ri 

n 

11 

1.17ni 
(SHL-2} 

0.445 
0.334- 
0.167 

100.0 
n 
« 

7'45« 
6*50" 
6  •25" 

n 
II 
n 

0.19 
(SHS  A) 

0.07 
0.035 

35.0 
I  " 

(2'47") 

2  cm  from  wall 

n 

Table  6       Burning  Rate  and  Acceleration  Factor 


Volume  of 
Compartment  (m) 

Ajir 

Burning  Rate 
(kK/min) 

1.77 

1.0 

5.9 

1.16 

6.2 

2.26 

0.25 

4.5 

3.27 

1.17^ 

0.4*5 

5.2 

2.10 

0.33^ 

4.6 

2.50 

©•167 

3.8 

4.10 

0.19 

0.07 

0.73 

1.60 

0.035 

0.52 

2.30 

27.0 

4.2 

60.0 

2.60 

27.0 

4.2 

55.0 

2.58  (PVC) 
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Table  7    o6m  Value  In  Each  Period  (Model  :  RHS) 


Ma  fc  e  T*!  1 

FKX  V  ^  4  X  Cl  «L- 

Thi  cknoss 

(mm) 

Qnenlfiir 

Burning  Rate  (kg/mln) 

,  1 

Ratio 

L  Xjf  wu uu 

X/  ^ 

n  Q 

It 

If 

It 

u  •  1 

0  60 

It 

IT 

0  S 

0-28 

1.30 

0.83 

0.73 

II 

1/8 

0  40 

0  4s 

2  .18 

2 . 07 

2.  33 

tt 

II 

1/16 

V  t  JV 

J  »j  t 

n 

1/4 

1  ^K 

J- .  J-5 

yj  t  {  e. 

1  B7 

X  .  U  1 

It 

w 

n 

i.«  £ 

n  lie; 

1    1  7 

11 

M 

It 

n  4 

1  ilfl 

1  no 
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Itaafca:    I  have  a  questloa  on  figures  4  and  7.    Ibe  results  fron  the  experlaents  and  the 
aeCual  calculations  seem  to  correlate  very  well.    There  seems  to  be  a  fluctuation.    Is  this 
due  to  the  difference  in  burolog  rates?    Is  this  an  Input  received  or  acquired  from  the 
actual  results  or  was  this  calnulatedY 

MacAfftiiur:    The  figure  that  you  referred  to  (4)  la  a  eoaiparison  of  the  IITRI  program  durlAg 

dressing.     There  are  several  answers  to  that  question.     Some  of  that  correlation  at  the 
top  of  the  curve  Is  variation  in  the  burn  rata  in  the  program,  I  guess.     Some  other  problems 
there  are  from  Instability  In  the  mathematical  solution  of  the  equation.    I  am  sorry  I 
don't  think  1  ahould  go  any  farther  without  someone  from  IITRI  to  correct  me  If  I  am  wrong. 
But  I  think  even  with  what  I  said  the  stability  of  the  program  to  follow  the  ouster  is  quite 
significant.     I  know  this  program  does  involve  some  adjustive  COnferencM  SS  WUXf  of  these 
programs  do  and  they  have  been  adjusted  to  be  of  good  value. 

Tanaka:     I  don't  hav°  vonr  paper  with  ne.     T  would  like  to  ask  a  question  about  the  slides* 
I  am  referring  to  figure  8.    How  much  time  was  taken  to  do  this  calculation? 

HacArthurs    Well  1  will  turn  that  over  to  the  gentleman  of  Notre  Dame* 

Szewczyk:     These  are  non-dimensional  times  that  are  given  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure, 
however^  for  each  unit  of  time  it  was  approxlnately  one  hour  computer  time  associated  on 
the  IIM  371-56. 

Tanaka:    At  this  time  I  would  like  to  explain  why  i  am  asking  this  question.     In  the  case 
of  the  Japanese  Railroad  there  is  a  committee  on  fires  in  panels.    We  do  similar  kinds  of 
flodals  there  too.    Was  the  burning  rate  arbitrarily  givtn  according  to  the  nodal?  I'm 
sure  lt*s  not  a  big  problem. 

Szewczyk:    The  burning  rate  was  selected  to  compare  with  the  burning  rate  that  the  NBS 
quarter^tests  use,  the  specific  value  at  the  present  time  I  cannot  remeitf»er.    However,  that 

Is  In  our  report.    Jim,  perhaps  maybe  you  would  be  able  to  recall  it.     I  just  don't  recall 
the  number  of  BTU'a.     It  is  a  volumetric  heat  source  that  is  put  in  over  a  series  of  six 

eallB  in  the  buxn  room  at  the.  basa  of  tiia  burner. 

Tanaka:  Ave  you  saying  that  you  meaaured  or  calculated  the  heat  loas  of  the  kinetic  emergyf 
And  then  you  calculated  or  meaaured  nhat  was  the  amount  of  the  energy  that  eame  out*  the 

effluent  energy. 

Saewc^k;  Well  the  heat  source  itaelf  ia  a  volumetric  heat  aource  over  several  cells 
then  through  the  full  energy  equation  the  temperature  is  calculated  for  the  remaining 
cells  from  that  given  heat  input. 

Tanaka:  Thank  you  very  much.  If  possible  I  vould  Ilka  to  compare  your  calculation  or  your 
figures  witJi  what  X  have.    Do  you  think  that  would  be  poaaible. 

Saaweayk:  Yea. 

Tanakat    When  there  Is  a  fire  la  there  a  model  of  a  fire  plume?   I  don't  aee  one  hare.  In 

the  case  of  a  cotnpartment  fire  I  think  that  a  model  of  a  fire  plume  is  necessary.  HbV  much 
has  been  done  on  a  plume  model?    I'm  talking  in  very  g^eral  terms. 

Ssewczyk:     In  all  the  models  there  is  a  plume  model.    They  differ  a  little.    Hy  model 
and  ARFARS  model  use  a  plume  model  developed  by  Stewarts  and  Dr.  Fang  at  NBS.  Professor 
Emmons'  model  uses  the  more  massive  model  for  a  buoyant  plume  and  the  llbtra  Dama  modal 
is  essentially  a  plume  modal  in  itself. 

Tanaka:     If  there  Is  a  flame  inside  the  plume  model,  do  you  take  into  account  the 
temperature  and  other  factors  involved?    Do  you  calculate  those  other  factors  coo? 
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Szewczyk:    In  full  volume  models  the  flame  temperature  is  either  specified  or  assumed  by 
assuming  an  equivalent  radiation  intensity  from  flame.     In  field  models  the  temperature 
is  calculated  everywhere  and  I  would  not  B9f  that  ve  would  call  that  a  flaw  tenperature 
jrat.  but  we're  getclag  close  to  it.    One  of  the  problems  that  we  had  is  how  to  best 
reptesent  ttie  radiation  from  flame  and  plume  and  that's  the  problem  we  all  have  and  that  is 
an  Important  research  topic  and  I  think  we  should  all  addxcae  It*    It  IS  certainly  a 
problem  with  my  model  and  seems  to  be  In  other  aodels. 

Emmons:    I  might  add  to  that  in  the  Harvard  model  we  use  as  MacArthur  said  the  classical 
plume  Warton-Taylor  and  Turner.    It  is  calculated  as  though  all  of  the  material  has 
bomed.    The  heat  is  heat  at  the  aurf aca,  howavcv,  above  the  fire  was  a  flatte  which  would 

radiate  and  the  radiation  was  calculated  using  flame  temperature  as  measured  by  George 
Karkstien  of  Factory  Mutual  and  the  emissivity  as  measured  by  Mr,  Marksteln. 

lanaka:    I  woold  like  to  learn  something  from  you.    For  the  flame  temperature  is  it  all 
right  to  understand  that  the  flame  temperature  is  the  same  for  all  materials? 

MacArthur:    I  can  only  speak  for  my  model.    What  we  have  done  very  recently  is  to  attempt 
to  relate  the  radiation  froB  the  fire  to  the  snofciness  of  witerlal  that*8  burning.  In 

other  words  we  have  a  very  crude  method  of  calculating  the  flame  in  the  emissivity.  I 
don't  know  how  good  it  is  but  it's  better  than  having  the  same  emissivity  for  all  types 
of  aaterlals  aa  In  prevloua  altuatlona.    Thle  all  atarte  back  to  the  point  John  nede  about 

getting  the  radiation  right.     I'd  like  to  add  that  as  a  particular  function  of  the  way 
we  do  things  we  would  like  to  have  radiation  measureiaents  for  flames  on  vertical  surfaces, 
fires  that  are  upside  down  and  concealed  fires.    We'd  like  to  have  simple  engineering 
calculations  that  are  sensitive  to  the  Job  but  the  only  tested  calculations  for  horizontal 
surfaces  with  a  cylindrical  fire  above  and  that's  clearly  not  right  for  a  fire  wall. 

laoaka:    I'm  not  sure  i£  this  is  a  question,  but  the  model  o£  Dr.  Quintiere  and  ny  model 
uses  the  work  fire  pluw  but  I  don't  think  we  can  really  call  this  a  fire  pluae.    I  think 

it's  more  or  less  a  thermal  plume.     If  we  are  to  burn  the  wall  when  there  is  a  hlg  fire 
the  temperature  is  very  high,  the  plume  Is  very  high.    Do  you  remember  I  think  it  was 
last  year  in  the  sunner  we  did  conduct  an  ezperiaent  In  this  areaf   tfhen  we  bum  In  Japan, 
a  big  chair,  the  flame  goes  up  to  about  four  meters  sometimes  to  six  which  means  the  flaaa 
is  higher  than  the  height  ot  the  room.     So  1  would  like  to  ask  you  if  indeed  this  is  a 
fire  pluae  or  if  tbla  la  aore  or  leas  a  themal  plune. 

Ssewezyk:    I  can  only  speak  for  What  my  program  does.    We  recognize  that  there  are 

significant  heat  transfers  from  that  region  of  the  plume  from  which  we  don't  see  flames* 
which  is  not  emitting  light.    Our  model  tries  to  take  that  into  account  like  heating 
■aterlal  when  it'e  in  the  plunea  but  not  in  the  flanee.    Ve  don't  have  e  wethod  of  taking 
the  actual  combusting  flame  and  bending  It  around  and  over  the  celling  or  out  the  door 
as  we  should,  so  I  would  very  much  appreciate  someone  who  can  model  the  flame  and  the  hot 
plume  above  it,  and  aone  other  configuration  other  than  Just  straight  up  in  an  enclosed 
fire.    I  think  the  point  you  made  is  that  the  heat  transfer  from  the  hot  gasses  that  are 
not  actually  in  the  fire  is  very  significant  in  the  development  and  in  a  way  we  take 
the  radiance  horizontally  into  account.     I  think  we  do  In  our  aircraft  model.  We're 
working  on  that  but  for  smaller  situations  it  might  not  be  thst  Importmt*    I  hope  I 
answered  your  question. 

Quintiere:    X  would  Just  like  to  add  some  thoughts  of  my  own,  but  agree  with  everything 
you  said.    I  think  f ron  wf  point  of  view  we  have  not  really  modeled  the  fire.   He  are 

simply  superimposing  some  features  of  the  fire  onto  this  control  volume  approach.  When 
one  looks  at  the  results  of  the  control  volume  approach,  particularly  in  assessing  their 
accuracy,  for  example,  the  prediction  of  burning  rate  of  the  materials  in  the  room.  As 
John  DeRls  has  stated  the  radiation  from  the  fuel  flame  is  very  aignificant.    I  don't 
believe  these  nodels  are  In  a  state  yet  of  doing  that  accurately.    This  is  an  area  for 
growth.     In  addition  we  In  our  laboratory'  feel  the  entralnment  of  air  into  the  fire  is  not 
reasonably  modeled  with  the  current  state  of  heat  in  a  fire  plume  or  a  thermal  plune  calcu- 
lation. 
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Chalken:    You  have  been  looking  at  plume  models  and  tunnel  fires  and  thf^rf^  i",  a  basic 
problem  In  mathematical  modeling  of  the  plumes.     It  was  esaentlally  a  three  dimensional 
problem  in  the  fact  that  you  can't  have  extreme  lines  crossing  each  other.    And  this 
caution  gives  rise  to  the  entralmmt  Cyp«  p«r«iwt«rs  to  indicate  the  nixing  that  can  go 
OB  In  a  i>liflie.    Ihr.  QidAtlara  here  Indicated  we  dim*t  ham  any  good  nathenetical  repre- 
sentation of  work  on  how  to  calculate  these  entralnment  parameters.     T  think  this  requires 
room  plume  models  having  developed  good  measurements  on  those  entralnment  parameters.  X 
agree  with  Tanaka  about  the  effect  of  height  above  a  fire  source  or  heat  source*    I  don't 
think  It  makes  much  difference  If  It  Is  a  fire  plume  or  thermal  plume  but  don't  consider 
reaction  chemistry.    It  la  just  a  question  of  temperature.    It's  height  that  Is  as  Impor- 
tant am  aspeet  to  ae  as  spread  of  flaw. 

Tanakat    I  am  rttvy  Interested  In  this  probles  too.    As  for  the  train  tunnel  fires  I  an 

very  Interested  in  the  progress  of  fires  In  such  areas.     The  problem  of  entralnment  is  a 
big  Issue  for  us.    This  problem  Is  on  the  first  level,  initially  a  very  Inportant  parameter. 
In  the  Initial  area  tm  have  to  calcnlste  how  nuch  entralnment  there  Is  In  the  Initial 

stage.    We  have  to  measure  the  amount.    A  two  dimensional  field  equation  I  think  should  be 
formulated.    I  think  the  big  problem  Is  how  to  grasp  or  understand  the  problem  of  entralnment 

so  we  can  have  some  kind  of  two  dimensional  field  equation.     One  reason  1  came  to  thlS 
meeting  was  to  see  if  you  had  some  of  the  answers  to  the  questions  I  have  in  nlnd. 

DeRls:    I  would  like  to  mention  to  you  some  current  research  In  this  area.    £d  Bukowski  is 
examining  the  entralnment  experlnentally.    He  conceived  of  the  following  experlaents, 
mainly  a  fire  or  a  thermal  heat  source  that  goes  up  and  frame??  air  and  then  It's  captured 
by  a  box  with  an  open  bottom,  but  with  a  very  small  lip  edge.     He  then  controls  the  outlet 
stack  vent  on  the  box  such  that  the  layer  filling  the  box  remains  at  a  precise  height  so 
that  nothing  spills  out  of  the  box.    He  then  measures  a  chemical  con^ositlon  and  other 
properties  of  this  layer  that  was  captured  and  whldi  then  is  Indicative  of  what  has  been 
entrained  under  these,  since  he  has  an  accurate  measurement  of  what  the  fire  originally 
experienced.    When  I  heard  about  his  idea  I  immediacely  was  sold.    Very  soon  I  told  Phil 
Xhoaas  and  Bexnle  McCaffrey  who  is  also  ranning  a  very  slMllax  eaperlnent  la  Bnglaad.  I*b 
sure  that  these  two  studies  will  not  cone  up  with  the  exact  sane  parameters  becauae  there 
are  many  things  to  be  measured  and  much  work  to  be  done.    Another  study  that  is  being  done 
Is  Franco  Tamanini  at  Factory  Mutual  has  set  up  a  generalized  or  has  gone  further  with 
Spalding  Ganmix  of  parabolic  turbulent  flow  of  boundary  layer  flow  models  and  has  calculated 
the  entralnaent  for  e  two  dlasnelonal  or  radial  axi-iij  ■lutrle  plune.    He  Is  currently 
doing  some  dimensional  work  In  this  area  and  he  Intends  to  perform  a  similar  experiment 
funding  permitted.    To  determine  the  effect  of  vitiation  he  Is  going  to  perform  similar 
sort  of  experiments  but  under  vitiated  oondltlons  and  with  the  combustion  in  the  pltsne. 
When  It  cones  to  describing  the  fire  our  best  nodels  were  developed  by  Frank  Stewart*  How- 
ever, in  examining  the  models  in  detail  they  leave  much  to  be  desired.    Trank  Stewart** 
approach,  his  over-simplistic  assumption  that  all  the  air  is  burnt  at  the  instant  of 
entralnment  leaves  us  quite  dissatisfied  with  the  model.    However,  there  are  three  different 
stodles  being  uadartaken  at  the  present  with  the  ides  of  resolving  the  conflict. 

Boekett:    It's  too  early  to  say  anything  or  very  nueh  about  the  McCaffrey  work  In  England 
but  preliminary  data  suggests  that  the  small  fires  get  agreement  with  the  codes,  for  Isrge 
fires  there  are  substantial  differences.    The  other  thing  I  thought  worth  mentioning,  when 
you  consider  two  dimensional  calculations  of  observations  by  Bukowski  and  also  here  of 
Stanley  Liu  suggests  that  the  door  jet  enters  the  lower  part  of  the  roon,  proceeds  for 
aubstsntlal  distance  acroas  the  roon  and  bends  tb»  plome  over.    In  the  ease  of  Dr.  Liu's 
experiment  he  had  fcur  separate  burners  evenly  spaced  across  the  room  half  way  from  the 
door  to  the  back  wall.     The  door  Jet  played  the  two  center  burner  flames  over  against  the 
floor  and  they  were  tripped  to  the  rear  of  the  room  and  up  through  the  back  wall.    The  two 
outer  flanea  want  ootalde  the  door  jet,  actually  leaned  «  little  taller  towards  the  door 
b«ea<»a  of  tke  racireulatlon  ftvm  tbm  back.   Ko  two  dlaanalonal  calculation  can  tdta  those 
kind  of  effects  into  aeeomt.   Ws  aay  talk  wore  on  this  later. 

Chaiken:     Since  we  are  talking  about  plume  experiments  I  should  refer  to  the  experiments 
that  Mathew  carried  out  very  recently  at  the  Bureau  of  Mines  In  Pittsburgh,  involving  a 
fixe  source  at  the  base  of  a  wind  timnel  against  s  forced  convection.    In  this  partlculsr 
experiment  we  are  very  much  Interested  In  the  reverse  flow  where  the  oonbustlon  products 
aiove  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  Inventllatlng  air  and  we  hope  to  analyze  this  data 
in  terms  of  effective  entralnment  parameters.     We  have  very  detailed  measurements  on 
the  flow  velocity  and  the  temperature  profile  as  well  as  the  ventilating  air  current 
that* a  required  to  prevent  reverse  flow. 
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Nelson:    My  name  Is  Nelson  and  I  have  a  few  quaatloM  for  Hr,  Ttanaka  regarding  your  iKidel. 

You  have  several  patterns  in  which  you  have  calculated  the  flow  of  smoke  in  an  open  dyitVBlc 
system.    Has  any  proof  testing  been  done  to  determine  the  validity  of  your  model? 

Tanaka:     Actually  I  made  this  kind  of  nod el  to  bring  to  the  UJNR  Panel  Meeting,  so  we  have 
not  done  this  proof  testing  yet.    1  would  like  to  do  this  proof  testing  by  using  models. 
However,  ttie  model  thee  i  presented  to  you  can  probably  not  be  used  for  a  very  high  building 
of  more  than  three  stories  that  1  can  predict.    As  for  the  fire  plume  1  think  we  have  some 
drawbacks  in  this  model.    So  perhaps  It  cannot  be  applied  to  explaining  the  fire  plume. 
Ihla  la  juat  a  Dtodel  of  the  first  prlnerjr  etege  ao  I  would  like  you  to  underetend  it  as  atieh. 

Velaon:    I  asked  that  question  priautrlly  to  see  If  the  angle  of  repose  that  we  have  seen  in 
the  smoke  test  Is  much  shallower  than  the  graphics  would  indicate.     This  may  just  he  graphic 
aTt«    I  do  not  need  an  answer  to  that.    Could  1  ask  about  the  data  base  with  Mr.  Morshlta, 
the  helf  of  the  statletlcel  nodel?   Do  the  atatlatlea  In  Japan  actually  go  to  the  depth  of 
relating  these  varlahlea  to  the  individual  phaaes  or  rounds  of  fire? 

Tanaka:   Are  you  referring  to  the  accuracy  of  the  data? 

Nelson:    Yes,  particularly  in  terns  at  each  of  the  phases.    The  correlation  between  the 

opening  and  passing  of  phase  four  to  phase  five  or  of  a  combus tibl e  finish   In  passing  fron 
phase  two  to  phase  three.    This  seems  to  be  an  extremely  complex  matrix  of  interrelationships. 

Tanaka:     Yesterday  in  the  progress  report  of  systems  I  think  I  rcferrftd  to  this  problem. 
Generally  speaking  in  Japan,  the  data  has  to  be  reported  to  the  Fire  Defense  Agency  of  the 
Department  of  Home  Affairs.    As  for  Tokyo  Fire  Agency  they  do  have  an  investigative  chart 
which  la  quite  detailed  and  they  do  have  such  data  on  the  fire  incldenees. 

Kelson:     Tlie  work  is  very  similar  to  the  work  done  by  Berlin  at  the  National  Fire  Protection 

Association  in  Boston.    Z  will  send  him  a  copy  of  this  report. 

Chaiken:    Have  the  fire  people  In  the  United  States  eeen  the  fire  Inveatigatlon  lora  that  la 
used  by  the  Tokyo  fire  department? 

Tanaka:     Therp.  Is  an  original  forro  that  Is  used  when  there  Is  a  fire  occurence  which  gives  a 
detailed  report  on  a  fire.     Tlie  Kire  Agency  in  Tokyo  has  a  format  which  deals  with  the  In- 
vestigation of  fires.    It  is  about  half  of  this  form  here  and  there  are  six  or  seven  pages 
of  that.    Data  that  I  used  for  this  research  also  includes  diagraaw  so  urtiat  1  include  is  data 
and  diagraaa  that  the  Fire  Agency  acqulrea  wh«i  It  tries  to  diacuaa  the  fire  content  neaaurea 
for  their  fire  fluting  policies. 

Watanabe:    Let  ne  add  that  the  Tokyo  Fire  Agency  haa  a  person  who  specialises  In  reports  and 

he  would  take  a  report  of  the  fire  and  sometimes  he  goes  to  the  public  and  sometimes  he  is 
criticized.    Because  he  specializes  in  these  reports,  he  can  get  a  detailed  report  of  a  fire. 

Emmons:    This  last  step  is  very  Important.    Firemen  are  very  busy  and  do  not  have  tlaie  to 

make  careful  observations,  especially  of  some  of  these  fine  details.    Therefore  it's  very 
important  that  there  ba  a  special  person  trained  for  this  purpose  vlio  sometimes  can  go  to  the 
fire  in  any  case  and  caceftilly  question  the  firemen,  fire  officers,  and  members  of  the  public. 
Zt*s  a  very  Important  step. 

Quintiere:    Mr.  Tanaka,  1  would  like  to  ask  some  questions  on  your  work  on  liow  motion. 
Probably  I  have  nore  questions  than  I  can  state  at  this  time.    Maybe  I  can  see  you  later?  We 
have  made  some  measurements  in  a  two~corapartment  model  on  flow  through  two  doorways  that  is 
qualitatively  in  agreement  with  your  calculations,  particularly  in  this  regard  that  you  indi- 
cate both  cold  and  hot  air  entering  through  a  doorway.    This  is  an  inprovement  on  previous 
nodele,  to  the  extent  that  we  can  define  a  thermal  layer.    This  layer  is  not  always  well- 
daflaad,  but  we  observe  this  pattern  for  aome  ei^eriaental  altuationa.    One  queatlon  I  have, 
I  wonder  if  any  of  the  calculationa  you  have  ahown  have  reached  ateady  atate? 
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Tanaka:     Most  of  them  are  alnost  at  that  State,  however,  the  walls  of  the  room  liavc  ther- 
laal  capacity  and  will  probably  Increase  la  tenperature  slowly.    Just  concerning  the  ceiling 
itself.  Boat  of  them  hove  elaoat  eoae  to  steady  state. 

Quintlere:      As  I  understand  it  the  flow  at  each  doorway  then  would  appear  to  be  equal? 

Tanaka:    The  flow  rate  is  about  0.01  or  0.02.  I'm  not  sure  which  it  was  exactly  but  we 
don't  measure  after  that.    So  actually  yoti^re  right  and  it  should  be  equal  but  I  do  think 

there  is  a  discrepancy  because  of  the  problem  In  the  calculation.     Tf  T  may  add  on  the  sama 
subject,  the  amount  of  air  that  comes  into  the  room  and  the  amount  that  goes  out  of  the 
room  in  this  case  there  la  a  difference  and,  depending  on  the  amount  of  heat  In  the  room, 
there  is  a  big  difference.    As  I  said  many  times  already  I  think  this  is  a  problem  for  the 
modeling  of  the  fire  plume.    I  think  there  is  a  low  temperature  layer  beneath  it  and  I 
think  there  is  this  diaere^pancy  becauae  wa  don't  take  Into  eonalderetion  all  of  the  factora. 

Qttintiere:    One  more  question.    I  haven't  studied  your  paper,  perhaps  you  have  considered 

mixing  between  the  hot  and  cold  layers  in  your  calculations?    We  have  seen  that  to  be  a 
slgalf leant  phenomenon  in  the  Jet  from  the  doorway  yet  we  have  no  good  quantitative  model 
for  this  phenomenon. 

Tanaka:    For  this  we  are  not  thinking  about  or  considering  mixing  hot  or  cold.    As  I  said 
that  this  is  just  the  first  step  in  the  work  of  modeling.     One  of  the  big  problems  of 
mixing  hot  and  cold  Is  that  for  a  high  building.    For  example,  in  a  stairwell  the  hot  air 
will  rise  and  I  think  there  is  a  big  laaua  there,  so  at  this  point  In  time  for  our  model- 
ing we  did  nut  Include  that.    Vfumt  vm  are  trying  to  do  at  this  time  is  to  make  some  kind 
of  framework,  lov  tuture  works. 

Stanons:    Wc  have  detailed  study  of  individual  components.    In  this  case  the  field  models 
are  of  major  Importance.    We  must  have  filed  models  to  study  specific  components  in  order 

to  really  understand  what  is  happening  in  those  components  and  in  interpreting  the  data. 
Ac  the  present  tima  we  see  chat  computera  are  only  capable  of  handling,  and  then  barely, 
the  two  dimensional  field  models.    If  you  wish  to  include  the  entire  enclosure  and  that 
is  quite  out  of  the  question  at  the  present  time  to  attack  fire  in  an  entire  building  that 
is  a  multi-story  building.    Many  attempts  are  being  carried  out  at  the  present  time  to 
applying  models  which  accept  components  and  their  interactions  and  steal  the  whole  fire 
from  empirical  or  scientific  data,  whichever  is  available  on  apecif ic  components,  and  try 
to  put  it  together.    Each  of  the  modela  are  different  In  many  finer  details.    This  is  not 
because  the  models  are  In  any  fundamental  way  different.     They  are  all  fundanentally  thft 
same  thing.    One  author  happened  to  work  on  this  phase  while  other  authors  worked  on  that 
phase  first.    In  the  DACFIR  model  we  have  the  most  detailed  study  of  the  growth  of  the 
fire  itself  by  maneuvering  fuel  in  many  anall  pieces*    Other  models  merely  accept  an  emr . 
pirlcal  burning  rate  on  the  experiment,  others  merely  use  use  an  arbitrary  heat  rate  In 
order  to  study  a  flow  phenomenon.     In  this  paper  by  Mr.  Tanaka  we  have  I  think  the  first 
atteoipt  to  Include  the  flow  through  many  rooms.    This  could  very  easily  be  coupled  to 
one  of  the  other  models  from  which  fire  is  trested  in  greeter  detail.    But  there  has  not 
been  time  yet.    We  all  need  to  work  on  various  pieces  and  so  naturally  it  is  hoped  that 
we  can  get  to  the  point  where  the  varioua  numerical  treatment  can  be  such  that  we  can  all 
use  the  others  atib-programs  with  relatively  little  fixing.    This  project  has  only  just 
begun. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  toxicities  of  eonbustlon  products  of  typical  materials 
are  evaluated  by  animal  tests  using  mice,  and  the  relative 
degrees  of  toxicity  hazards  are  quantitatively  clarified.  The 
weights  of  the  materials  when  generating  combustion  products 
sufficient  to  cause  collapse  of  mice  under  given  exposure  con- 
ditions are  obtained  according  to  conditions  of  combustion. 
It  Is  shown  that  the  relative  degrees  of  danger  from  toxicities 
of  combustion  products  of  materials  may  be  expressed  by  the 
ratios  of  their  weights. 

On  heating  at  850°C,  the  combustion  products  of  polyamlde, 
polyacrylonitrile  and  wool  Indicate  toxicities  approximately 
20  times,  approximately  15  times  and  approximately  10  times, 
respectively,  of  lumber  (Japanese  cedar,  lauan).  Melamlne 
resln-lmpregnated  sheet  and  foamed  polyurethane  combustion 
products  indicate  toxicities  of  approximately  5  times  and 
untreated  plywood  products  approximately  2  to  3  times  that  of 
lumber . 

On  heating  at  550°C,  polyamlde,  polyacrylonitrile  and 
melamlne  resln-lmpregnated  sheet  combustion  products  show 
toxicities  of  approximately  15  tim.es,  approximately  10  times 
and  approximately  2  to  3  times,  respectively 9  of  the  toxicity 
of  lumber  combustion  products. 

In  comparisons  of  toxicities  in  heating  identical  materi- 
als at  850°C  and  550**C,  the  toxicities  at  the  former  tempera- 
ture are  higher  on  the  whole.     In  particular,  the  toxicity  of 
combustion  products  of  melamlne  resln-lmpregnated  sheet  is 
greatly  increased  when  heating  temperature  is  raised. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 


It  has  been  clarified  through  animal  tests  and  gas  analysis 
tests  In  research  on  toxicities  of  combustion  products  In  the 
past  that  CO,  HCN  and  HCl  among  combustion  products  are  particu- 
larly  harmful  to  the  human  body         .    Based  on  these  studies, 
there  have  been  quantitative  evaluations  of  toxicities  made  by 
animal  tests  for  C0>  COa,  HCN  and  HCl  considered  to  be  the 
principal  toxic  gases  in  combustion  products  generated  from 
building  materials  and  objects  accomodated  in  buildings,  and 
In  addition,  of  Oi  deficiency  occurring  Incidentally  during 
fire        In  such  manner,  the  methods  of  evali^tlng  the  toxici- 
ties of  these  gases  are  being  studied  along  with  clarification 
of  the  compositions  and  quantities  of  the  combustion  products 
generated  Inside  buildings  during  fires. 

However,  since  the  compositions  of  the  products  generated 
from  a  material  due  to  combustion  or  thermal  decomposlton  are 
extremely  complex,  depending  on  the  material,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  make  an  overall  evaluation  of  the  toxicity  of  the  com- 
bustion products  of  the  material  from  only  analysis  tests  of 
a  gas  of  specific  components.     In  such  case,  evaluations  by 
animal  tests  in  addition  to  gas  analyses  would  be  appropriate. 
Although  there  has  been  research  work  making  detailed  physio- 
logical and  toxicological  studies  of  the  toxicities  of  combus-  . 
5 ) 

tion  products     ,  It  is  thought  to  be  significant  at  present 
for  general  evaluations  of  relative  toxicity  hazards  of  com- 
bustion products  of  various  materials  to  be  made  also. 

In  case  of  comparing  the  relative  degrees  of  toxicities 
of  combustion  products  of  various  materials  exposing  animals, 
to  the  combustion  products  under  given  conditions,  there  are 
methods  of  comparison  by  mortality  of  the  animals,  and  of 
comparison  by  length  of  time  until  the  animals  indicate  a 
certain  symptom  (for  example,  death). 

As  a  concrete  method  of  evaluating  relative  toxicity, 
there  is  for  example  the  method  of  burning  samples  of  constant 
conditions  (identical  weights,  identical  volumes)  under  a 
number  of  coiid>ustion  conditions  to  obtain  the  mortality  of 
animals  according  to  combustion  conditions'^ '^^ .    There  is 
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also  the  evaluation  method  of  median  lethal  dose  (LDs»}  In 
toxicology  where  weights  of  samples  are  varied  and  the  wel^t 
of  sample  at  which  30%  of  animals  tested  die  is  obtained 
statlBtically®^*^^. 

Further,  there  is  the  method  of  selecting  a  certain 
material  (such  as  lumber  which  is  used  in  general)  as  the 
reference  material,  and  burning  it  ana  ^ome  other  material 
separately  under  given  conditions  to  Judge  whether  the  other 
material  is  safe  compared  with  the  reference  material  through 
the  lengths  of  time  required  for  animals  to  show  symptoms 
(time  from  start  of  inhalation  of  combustion  products  until 
a  certain  symptom  is  shown)^^^. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  finding  a  material  producing  ex- 
tremely great  toxicity  from  among  a  large  number  of  materials, 
it  may  be  said  that  this  method  can  be  recognized  as  a  com- 
paratively appropriate  one  for  evaluating  relative  toxicity 
in  consideration  of  the  simplicity  of  operations.  However, 
It  is  difficult  to  classify  in  detail  the  toxicities  of  the 
combustion  products  of  the  various  materials  by  this  method. 

The  study  reported  here  Is  of  tests  varying  weights  and 
heating  temperatures  of  samples  exposing  animals  to  combustion, 
products  produced  and  making  overall  comparison  studies  of 
the  toxicities  of  combustion  products  of  many  materials  by 
obtaining  collapse  times  of  animals  according  to  the  various 
conditions.    Hereinafter,  when  referring  to  the  toxicity  of  a 
certain  material  It  is  meant  the  toxicity  of  the  combustion 
product  of  that  material. 

2.      METHOD  OF  TESTING 

The  materials  used  for  testing  were  those  indicated  in 
Table  1.    Except  for  polyamide,  the  materials  were  made  into 
specimens  10  mm  wide  and  50  mm  long  (thickness  according  to  the 
specific  commercial  product),  dried  in  an  oven  at  tenqieratures 
of  45  to  55^C  for  at  least  24  hours,  then  left  in  a  desiccator 
containing  silica  gel  for  more  than  24  hours,  upon  which  they 
were  tested. 

The  testing  apparatus  was  as  indicated  in  Fig.  i,  eoiqprlsed 
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mainly  of  a  combustion  tube  and  a  combustion  chamber  of  55- 
llter  capacity  made  of  transparent  glass.    The  combustion  tube 
of  quartz  glass  (Inside  diameter  60  mm,  length  210  mm)  is  held 
Inside  a  tubular  electric  furnace.    Alumina  marbles  are  packed 
Inside  the  combustion  tube  to  a  depth  of  50  nun  and  this  layer 
of  marbles  is  air-permeable* 

While  supplying  air  at  a  flow  rate  of  U  liters  per  minute 
from  the  bottom  of  the  combustion  tube,  the  temperature  In  the 
tube  was  maintained  at  the  specified  level  (850^C  or  550^0, 
after  which  specimens  were  Introduced  and  burned.    The  animals 
used  for  the  experiments  were  mice  (weight  20  ±  1  g,  dd  strain, 
male ) . 

The  coir.buotlon  products  generated  were  introduced  into 
the  exposure  chamber  inside  which  5  revolving  cages  each 
holding  one  mouse  were  installed.     The  conditions  of  mice 
causing  the  cages  to  revolve  were  recorded  as  electrical  pulses 
by  proximity  switches,  and  were  also  observed  visually.  The 
collapse  times  of  mice  were  measured  by  the  method  described 
above.     In  this  study,  collapse  time  was  defined  as  the  length 
Of  time  from  start  of  test  until  the  point  that  a  mouse  could 
no  longer  make  Its  cage  revolve .    The  testing  time  was  taken  to 
be  15  minutes  maximum,  but  when  all  5  mice  collapsed  and  then 
died,  the  test  was  discontinued  even  If  15  minutes  had  not 
elapsed. 

3.      RESULTS. AND  CONSIDERATIONS 

It  was  possible  to  observe  the  states  of  motion  of  the 
animals  during  the  tests  In  more  or  less  good  condition,  and 
the  only  case  In  which  it  became  impossible  to  see  inside  the 
chamber  because  of*" smoke  was  when  PVC  was  tested.    Mice  which 
survived  15  minutes  of  exposure  were  observed  for  one  week 
after  testing,  and  none  of  these  died.    Temperature  rise  in  the 
exposure  chamber  was  about  room  temperature  plus  2^C  even  at 
the  highest.    Therefore,  it  was  Judged  that  temperature  rise 
did  not  have  much  influence  on  collapse  times  of  mice. 

The  res'^lts  ottztlned  on  weights  of  samples  and  collapse 
times  of  mice  are  indicated  in  Table  2  in  case  of  850°C  and 
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In  Table  3  in  case  of  550°C. 

The  relations  between  weights  of  samples  and  collapse 
times  of  mice  were  as  Indicated  in  Figs.  2  through  19-  The 
summarization  of  these  results  is  as  indicated  in  Fig.  20. 
It  was  learned  that  the  equation  below  could  be  applied  as  an 
experimental  formula  expressing  the  relations  between  the  two. 

W  =  IcT^  (1) 

where 

W  :  weight  of  sample  (g) 
T  :  collapse  time  (min) 
k,  P  :  constants 

The  constants  k,  P  and  determining  coefficient  r'  are 
indicated  in  Tables  4  and  5*    However >  it  was  difficult  for 
Bq.  (1)  to  be  applied  to  heating  at  550^C  in  the  cases  of  FVC 
and  flre-retardant  plywood  since  values  of  T  were  greatly 
scattered. 

In  the  range  that  sample  weights  were  too  light  (and 
consequently,  the  amount  of  toxic  products  generated  small), 
mice  were  not  forced  to  the  extent  of  collapse  in  the  short 
periods  of  time  of  the  experimsfits.    In  effect,  T  could  not  be 
determined. 

When  the  weight  of  a  sample  was  heavier  than  a  certain 
degree,  the  coioibustlon  px*oducts  generated  were  of  such  large 
quantity  that  toxic  action  was  great  and  collapse  time  became 
roughly  constant  regardless  of  weight  of  sample. 

Therefore,  under  the  testing  conditions  of  this  study, 
Eq.    (1)  was  applicable  for  toxicity  evaluation  when  the  weight 
of  sample  was  within  a  certain  range,  in  effect,  when  T  was 
In  a  certain  range.  «• 

As  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  20,  the  range  of  T  in  which 
relative  evaluations  could  be  made  of  all  materials  tested 
was  approximately  2.5  to  3-5  minutes. 

When  T  is  in  the  above  range,  if  a  certain  value  of  T  Is 
set  and  the  corresponding  weights  of  various  materials 
determined,  the  relations  between  the  weights  of  the  various 
materials  are  thought  in  effect  to  express  the  relations  of 
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the  degrees  of  toxicities  of  combustion  products  of  these 
materials . 

For  example,  to  compare  lauan  and  polyacry lonitrlle  in 
heating  at  850^0,  that  the  estimated  values  of  W  of  the  two 
when  T  =  3  are  ^ . l8  g  and  0.28  g,  respectively,  can  be  obtained 
from  Eq.   (1)  or  Fig.  20.     The  weight  ratio  of  lauan  to  poly- 
acry lonitrlle  from  these  values  will  be  as  follows: 

-  14  9 

In  other  words,  it  may  be  said  that  at  a  high  temperature 
range  of  850^0  the  toxicity  of  the  coinbustion  products  of 

polyacrylonitrile  is  approximately  15  times  stronger  than  that 

of  lauan.     This  comparison  Is  made  for  weights  of  materials 
to  generate  combustion  products  required  for  collapse  of  mice 
at  time  T. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  toxicities  of  combustion  products, 
the  weight  of  polyacrylonitrile  having  equal  toxicity  as  1  g 
of  lauan  will  be  approximately  0.07  g. 

For  such  a  value  of  the  ratio  to  be  the  same  for  any 
value  of  T  in  the  range  of  2.5  to  3-5  minutes,  the  straight 
lines  Indicated  in  Fig.  20  must  all  have  the  same  gradients. 
This  means  that  the  value  of  P  in  Eq*  (1)  should  be  the  same 
for  all  of  the  materials.    As  indicated  in  Table  4  and  Table 
5i  the  differences  between  the  values  of  P  for  the  various 
materials  were  not  very  great. 

The  weight  ratio  of  lauan  to  polyacrylonitrile  for  T  of 
2  to  4  was  14  to  16. 

Next J  a  comparison  of  toxicities  of  lauan  according  to 
difference  in  heating  temperature  was  made  in  a  similar  manner. 
Vnien  T  B  3>  the  W  of  lauan  for  the  cases  of  heating  at  d50^C 
and  550^C  were  4.18  g  and  7*38  g,  respectively*  Consequently, 
the  weight  ratio  of  the  two  were  the  following: 

7-38  »  1  77 

In  effect,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  toxicity  of  lauan  when 
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heated  at  850^0  Is  approximately  double  that  when  heated  at 
SSO^C. 

The  values  of  W  for  the  various  materials  estimated  with 
T  •  3  are  given  in  Table  6.  The  table  indicates  the  ratios 
of  W  of  the  reference  material  (Japanese  cedar  or  lauan)  to 
the  Ws  of  the  various  materials  as  Rc  &nd  Rl«  respectively. 
These  values  express  the  relative  toxicities  of  the  various 
materials  against  the  reference  materials «  and  were  determined 
by  the  following  equations. 


Rc 
Rl 


W  of  Japanese  cedar  

W  or  Individual  material 

 W  of  lauan  

W  of  Individual  material 


For  materials  of  value  of  P  in  Eq.  (l)  being  -1  the  follow- 
ing equation  will  hold  true. 

W«T  ■  K  -  const.  (2) 

From  the  results  given  In  Tables  4  and  5>  since  the  values  of 
P  of  the  various  materials  were  taken  to  be  close  to  -1,  the 
mean  values  1^  of  K  for  the  various  materials  assuming  Eq.  (2) 
to  be  valid  were  determined,  the  results  being  as  shown  in 
Table  7*    The  values  of  Rq*  and  Rl*  in  the  table  were  obtained 
as  follows,  similarly  to  the  previously  mentioned  Rc  and  Ri,. 

j.  I  ^         Km  of  Japanese  cedar 
^       Km  of  individual  material 

B  I  „         Km  of  lauan  

Km  of  individual  material 

The  coefficients  of  variation  of  %  are  roughly  in  the 
range  of  10  to  209^,  but  for  FVC  and  fire-retardant  plywood 
they  are  in  excess  of  $0%,    Except  for  these  two  materials 
it  will  be  possible  to  evaluate  relative  toxicity  by  the  value 
of         On  comparison  of  Table  6  and  Table  7>  it  may  be  said 
that  evaluations  of  relative  toxicities  of  various  materials 
by  Rc*  H|^,  Rq'  and  Rx.*  are  more  or  less  in  agreement. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  following  may  be  said  when  the 
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degrees  of  toxicity  per  unit  weight  of  the  various  materials 
are  compared  based  on  the  figures  Indicated  in  Tables  6  and  7* 

In  heating  at  850°C,  Japanese  cedar,  lauan  and  hardboard 
which  are  celluloslc  materials  have  roughly  the  same  degrees 
of  toxicity.     Of  the  materials  tested,  those  with  extremely 
high  toxicities  are  clearly  polyamlde  and  polyacrylonitrlle . 
When  these  materials  are  compared  with  lumber  (Japanese  cedar, 
lauan),  polyamlde  indicates  a  toxicity  approximately  20  times 
greater  and  polyacrylonitrile  15  times  greater.     The  tv/o  kinds 
of  melamine-lmpregnated  siieet  and  foamed  polyurethane  may  be 
said  to  have  roughly  the  same  degrees  of  toxicity,  approxi- 
mately 5  times  that  of  lumber.    The  toxicity  of  wool  is  approxi- 
mately 3  times  that  of  these  three  and  approximately  10  times 
that  of  lumber.    Since  untreated  plywood  shows  approximately 
double  to  triple  the  toxicity  of  lumber  it  will  require  special 
caution  among  cellulosic  materials.    An  accurate  coiiq>arison 
cannot  be  made  for  fire  retardant-treated  plywood  since  there 
is  much  scattering  in  the  value  of  T,  but  it  may  be  said  to 
have  toxicity  somewhat  stronger  than  lauan  and  Japanese  cedar. 

In  heating  at  550^0,  the  results  show  that  the  toxicities 
of  Japanese  cedar  and  lauan  are  roughly  of  the  sane  degree  as 
In  the  case  of  beating  at  850^0.    A  clear-cut  evaluation  cannot 
be  made  for  f ire  ~  retardant-treated  plywood  since  scattering 
in  value  of  T  is  con^aratively  great  similarly  to  the  case  of 
heating  at  850^0,  but  it  is  thought  the  toxicity  is  higher 
than  for  Japanese  cedar  and  lauan.    The  toxicity  of  raelamine- 
impregnated  sheet  #2  is  given  as  2  to  3  times  that  of  lumber, 
but  the  multiplication  rate  is  smaller  compared  with  the  case 
of  heating  at  850°C.     The  toxicities  of  polyamlde  and  poly- 
acrylonitrile are  extremely  high  as  In  heating  at  850°C,  and 
compared  with  lumber,  polyacrylonitrile  shows  an  approximately 
ten-fold  toxicity  and  polyamlde  an  approximately  fifteen-fold 
toxicity. 

Next,  the  toxicities  of  the  same  material  heated  at  850*'C 
and  550°C  were  compared.     As  a  whole,  the  toxicities  were 
lower  for  heating  at  550°C.    The  reason  for  this  is  the  higher 
combustion  speed  of  material  the  higher  the  heating  temperature 
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and  faster  rate  of  increase  in  concentration  of  toxic  combus- 
tion products  in  the  exposure  chamber.    Compared  with  the 
toxicity  In  case  of  heating  at  550°C,  the  toxicity  in  case 
of  heating  at  850°C  was  approximately  1.5  times  with  Japanese 
cedar  and  approximately  l.B  times  with  lauan.     That  of  melaralne 
resin-impregnated  sheet  ^2  was  to  '4  times  and  it  may  be 

considered  that  the  toxicity  of  this  material  is  increased 
greatly  at  high  temperature.'   Polyacrylonitrlle  was  approxi- 
mately 2.6  times  and  polyamlde  approximately  2.2  times  greater 
in  toxicity  at  d^O^C. 

In  case  of  evaluating  the  toxicity  of  the  ooaTbustlon 
product  of  a  material  by  causing  the  test  animal  to  Inhale  It 
until  some  kind  of  symptcm  appears »  there  will  be  various 
factors  for  variation  such  as  scatter  In  the  animals  themselves. 
For  example a  the  condition  of  generation  of  toxic  products  will 
vary  due  to  variation  in  combustion  speed  of  the  sample  accord-> 
ing  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  sample,  and  temperature  dls- 
tribution  inside  the  combustion  furnace.    Since  there  is  con- 
siderable difficulty  technically  for  these  variations  to  be 
eliminated^  a  more  accurate  method  of  evaluation  of  toxicity 
must  await  further  research  for  development.    However,  It  Is 
thought  the  method  of  relative  evaluation  by  weight  of  material 
as  in  this  present  study,  although  approximate,  is  fairly 
effective  in  such  cases  as  selection  of  materials. 

i|.  CONCLUSIONS 

(1)  It  was  possible  to  evaluate  relative  toxicities  of 
combustion  prcuucts  of  various  materials  more  or  less  quanti- 
tatively from  the  relation  between  collapse  time  of  mice  and 
the  weight  of  material  required  to  cause  collapse  of  mice 
during  combustion. 

(2)  The  relation  between  collapse  time  T  of  a  mouse  and 
weight  of  material  W  may  roughly  be  expressed  by  the  following 
equation; 

W  =  kT^ 

As  a  result  of  determining  constant  k  and  P  for  individual 
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materials,  the  equation  below  Is  valid  when  It  Is  considered 
that  P  «  -1. 

W*T  •  K  •  const. 

It  Is  indicated  that  toxicity  evaluations  by  the  two  equations 
will  lead  to  roughly  the  same  results. 

(3)  In  heating  at  850°C,  the  toxicities  of  combustion 
products  of  Japanese  cedar,  lauan  and  hardboard  are  approxi- 
mately equal.    Polyamlde  and  polyacrylonitrile  combustion 
products  are  of  extremely  great  toxicities,  being  approximately 
20  times  and  approximately  15  times  that  of  lumber  combustion 
products,  respectively.    The  toxicities  of  melamlne  resin- 
Impregnated  sheet  and  polyupethane  products  are  roughly  equal, 
being  approximately  5  times  that  of  lumber  products.  The 
toxicity  of  the  combustion  products  of  wool  Is  approximately 

10  times  that  of  the  combustion  products  of  lumber,  while 
that  In  the  case  of  untreated  plywood  Is  roughly  twice  that  In 
the  case  of  lumber. 

(4)  In  heating  at  SSO'^C,  the  combustion  products  of 
Japanese  cedar  and  lauan  Indicated  toxicities  of  roughly  the 
same  degree.    The  toxicities  of  polyamlde  and  polyacrylonitrile 
combustion  products  are  respectively  approximately  15  and  10 
times  the  toxicity  of  the  combustion  products  of  lumber. 

(5)  On  comparison  of  heating  of  identical  materials  at 
850°C  and  550°C,  toxicities  are  lower  for  heating  at  ^SO^C 
in  all  cases.     Compared  with  toxicity  In  heating  at  350^C, 
the  toxicity  in  case  of  heating  at  850"C  is  approximately  1.5 
tines  with  Japanese  cedar  and  approximately  1,8  times  with 
lauan.    With  melamlne  resin-impregnated  sheet  #2,  this  is  3.5 
to  k  times,  while  with  polyacrylonitrile  and  polyamlde  they 
are  approximately  2.6  times  and  2.2  times,  respectively. 
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Table  1.     Materials  Tested 


Material 

Form 

A  Urn 

Thickness 
(mm) 

Density 
(g/cm*) 

Japanese  cedar 

Board 

10 

0.42 

Lauan 

Board 

10 

0.il6 

Hardboard 

Board 

3.5 

0.96 

Untreated  plywood 

Board 

5.3 

0.52 

Fire  retardant-treated 

plywood 

Board 

0 .  6S 

Melamlne  resin- 

inpregnated  sheet  #1 

Rigid  sheet 

0.8 

1.  45 

Melamlne  resin- 
IfflDPemated  sheet 

Rigid  sheet 

I  1 

1.^ 

1.31 

F  o  1  V  a  f  T*v  1  on  i  t  r  i  1  p 

Cloth 

Polyamlde  (Nylon  66) 

Rod 

12.8 
(dlam. ) 

1.14 

Wool 

Cloth 

Polyurethane 

Rigid  foar. 

10 

0.029 

Polyvinyl  chloride  (PVC) 

Flexible  sheet 

3 

1,60 
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Table  2,     Test  Results  (850<*C  Heating) 


Specimen 

Weight 

Collapse  Time  (min) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Japanese  cedar 

1.84 

6.36 

5. 40 

7.68 

6.90 

78 

2.50 

3.75 

i|.  10 

4,  72 

4 . 87 

mO 

2 . 90 

2.90 

2.92 

0    Q  Q 
2.00 

3. 

05 

5  •  70 

2 .  45 

2 . 19 

2 .  3^ 

2.  ilO 

2 . 

43 

2  .15 

2  •  MO 

1.00 

2 . 

0  ll 

ft  OA 

1.90 

2.2o 

1. 90 

2«10 

1. 

All 
94 

Lauan 

1.90 

6.55 

5.87 

5.30 

5.85 

65 

2.50 

4.75 

4.00 

4.72 

3.80 

4. 

28 

3.06 

3.80 

3-32 

3.35 

4.60 

ji 

50 

4.32 

2. 70 

0  OA 
2*30 

2.02 

2. 

5»oo 

2.25 

1*00 

2.35 

2.  21 

A 

2  • 

r  •wU 

1*  OU 

1.75 

2.  S** 

1 . 

95 

Q    ii  R 

1.75 

1*  00 

A  ll 

2.0*1 

1. 75 

1. 

78 

Hardboarcl 

2.21 

1|.1*0 

3.90 

3.21 

^1.23 

4. 

09 

3.23 

3.52 

2.85 

3.72 

3.77 

3- 

Q 

o2 

3.93 

2 .  9o 

2.75 

2.15 

2.41 

3. 

00 

2.  22 

2 . 30 

2. 03 

2 , 60 

2. 

45 

o»  jO 

2.61 

1.03 

1. 90 

2 , 30 

1 . 

oO 

1 . 73 

T      Q  1- 

1  .    '  1  J 

].  .  9T 

1  . 

62 

Untreated  plywood 

1,3^ 

J  .  JU 

^      1  fl 

9  on 

0 

J  • 

1.80 

p  fll^ 

3. 

20 

2.68 

2.20 

2.13 

2.15 

2.15 

2. 

40 

3.80 

1.90 

1.70 

1.55 

1.47 

1. 

85 

5.00 

1.57 

1.48 

1.65 

1.50 

1. 

50 

Fire  retardant- 

2.00 

3.16 

3.64 

4.07 

4.62 

4. 

00 

treated  plywood 

2.66 

2.42 

2.62 

2.71 

2.50 

2. 

20 

4.38 

1.42 

1.85 

1.80 

2.25 

1, 

93 

6.75 

1.77 

1.95 

2.05 

2.25 

1, 

78 

8.66 

1.60 

1.55 

1.39 

1.63 

1. 

.55 
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Table  2  (Cont*d) 


Speclnen 

Weight 

Collaps 

e  Time 

(mln) 

(S) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Melarnlne  resln- 

0.51 

3.90 

2.95 

3.37 

4.75 

3.65 

Impregnated  sheet 
#1 

0,71 

2.31 

3.00 

2,85 

3.05 

-» 

1.00 

2,80 

2.50 

2,17 

2.92 

2.75 

1.25 

2.12 

2.28 

2.45 

2,3'» 

2.22 

1.50 

1.71 

2,15 

1.62 

1.85 

1.99 

Melamine  resln- 

0.61 

3.  76 

3.04 

3.70 

3.08 

Impregnated  sheet 
#2 

1.00 

2.28 

2.40 

2.50 

2.38 

2.05 

1.16 

2.i}0 

2.07 

2.15 

2.42 

2.00 

l.ilO 

1.75 

1.62 

1.94 

1.75 

2.06 

1.67 

1.69 

- 

1.75 

1.65 

1.67 

2,10 

1.62 

1,52 

1.38 

1.50 

1.47 

Polyacrylonltrlle 

0.19 

4.82 

4.  SO 

3.70 

4,64 

2.82 

0.21 

8"^ 

3.60 

4.25 

3.30 

0.35 

2.50 

2.84 

2.50 

2.20 

2.  53 

0.38 

2.35 

2.20 

2.55 

2.18 

2.'»6 

0.53 

1.97 

1.72 

1.55 

1.56 

1.  38 

0.28 

3.60 

2.80 

2.94 

2.93 

2.55 

0,45 

2.18 

2.29 

1,95 

1.78 

1.88 

Polyamtde  (Nylon  66} 

0.15 

3.58 

4,10 

3.20 

3.37 

3.30 

0.24 

2.01 

- 

2.61 

3.46 

2.48 

0.36 

2.24 

2,32 

1.90 

1.61 

1.69 

0.58 

1.40 

1.16 

0.95 

1.15 

1.30 

Wool 

0.3'* 

3.12 

4.17 

3.61 

4.  07 

0.17 

3.37 

3.47 

3.55 

2.62 

2.95 

0.60 

2.20 

2.15 

2.05 

1-95 

2.21 

0,81 

2.00 

2.05 

1.70 

2.15 

1,03 

1.96 

1.85 

1.87 

1.83 

1.35 

Polyuretbane 

0.50 

^  ■  r  1 

4.20 

3.70 

3.30 

4.05 

0.74 

2.85 

2.10 

2.45 

2.40 

3*08 

0.91 

2,50 

2,45 

2.00 

2.20 

2,15 

1.15 

1.90 

2.88 

2.50 

1.90 

1.82 

1.45 

1.60 

1.80 

1.58 

1.95 

1.52 

1.75 

1.63 

1.70 

1.45 

1.55 

1,25 
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Tabl«  2  (Cont*d) 


Specimen 

(g) 

Collapse  Time 

(min) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Polyvinyl  chloride 

12.0 

7.90 

6.115 

5.80 

7.85 

8.90 

19.0 

6. 15 

7.55 

7.60 

6.17 

5.16 

31.6 

5.05 

4.10 

6.25 

4.75 

7.75 

41.50 

^.75 

5.90 

4.15 

4.30 

6.05 

*  Neasurenient  not  possible  due  to  defective  rotation  of  oage« 
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labie  3.      Test  Results  (550-C  Heating) 


Specimen 

Weight 

Collapse  Time 

(mlnj 

(g) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Japanese  cedar 

3.68 

4.46 

5.46 

5.00 

4.95 

4.67 

4 .  ox 

4  10 

82 

H  .  J.  U 

li  6? 

5. Ail 

3 . 10 

1 . 25 

3.  28 

3.15 

7.15 

2.Q2 

.  01 

2.96 

3.06 

10.00 

2.68 

2.51 

2.18 

2.28 

2.18 

Lauan 

3-20 

5.54 

6.12 

5.87 

6,27 

6.00 

4.75 

4.63 

4.73 

"3  AR 
J  « 03 

5.70 

4.00 

4.20 

4,10 

7.61 

2.70 

&  e  f  V 

2.8'5 

2.Q7 

2.92 

3.05 

9.92 

2.49 

2.  "50 

2 .  2^ 

2.20 

2.52 

Fire  retardant- 
treated  plywood 

2.41 

4.39 
4.65 

3.85 
3.25 

3.07 
3.67 

3.50 

4.00 

A. 20 

?  76 

?  Qt^ 

2.70 

3.30 

4.95 

7  R 

?  1 

1.95 

2.95 

5.33 

? 

2.50 

2.57 

Melamlne  resin- 
Inpregnated  sheet 
#2 

1.  65 

5.30 

J  '  J  J 

5.20 
QO 

ii.72 
3 . 50 

5.56 

4.20 

2.86 

p  ec 

3.16 

3.15 

3.63 

5  on 

c  •  ~u 

2.40 

2.75 

4.64 

O  DC 

t .  CD 

£  .  ^0 

2.35 

2.57 

Polyacrylonltrlle 

0.43 

5.  28 

5.05 

5,05 

4.20 

0  66 

2.86 

2.  87 

3.15 

2  8^ 

0.84 

2.75 

2.90 

2.57 

2.60 

2.80 

1.04 

2.60 

1.  82 

1.85 

2,16 

2.48 

1,24 

1.90 

1.80 

1.84 

2.00 

1.90 
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Table  3  (Cont'd) 


Specimen 

Weight 

Collapse  Time 

(mln) 

(e) 

1 

2 

3 

la  • 

4 

5 

Polyamlde  (Nylon  66) 

0,39 

3.22 

3.25 

3.34 

3.45 

2.84 

0.45 

3.37 

2.72 

3.40 

2,91 

2.68 

0.71 

2.12 

2.23 

1.55 

1.95 

1.95 

1.01 

1.48 

1.52 

1.35 

1.55 

1.50 
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Table  'I.      Regression  Coefficients  of  Materials  (850°C  Heating) 


Specinien 

k 

P 

Japanese  cedar 

19.91 

-1.34 

0.92 

Lauan 

15.79 

-1.21 

0.87 

Hardboard 

12.11 

-1.09 

0.80 

Untreated  plywood 

8.90 

-1.53 

0.94 

Fire  retardant<*treated  plywood 

13.0^ 

-1,42 

0.75 

Melamine  resin-impregnated  sheet  01 

11.05 

-1.53 

0.83 

Helamine  resln-lmpregnated  sheet  #2 

3.12 

-1,27 

0.90 

Poly aery lonltrlle 

0.86 

-1.03 

0.86 

Polyanlde  (Nylon  66} 

0.68 

-1,11 

0.88 

Wool 

1.66 

-1,13 

0.79 

Polyurethane 

2.58 

-1.19 

0.811 

Polyvinyl  chloride 

2.65 

-1.36 

0.43 

Table  5*      Regression  Coefficients  of  Materials  (550°C  Heating) 


Specimen 

k 

P 

r* 

Japanese  cedar 

25.69 

-1. 

23 

0.88 

Lauan 

26.87 

-1. 

18 

0.91 

Fire  retardant-treated  plywood 

13.08 

-1. 

07 

0.61 

Melamine  resln-impregnated  sheet  #2 

11.37 

-1. 

22 

0.88 

Polyaory lonltrlle 

2.32 

-1. 

06 

0.92 

Polyamide  (Nylon  66) 

1.118 

-1. 

09 

0.92 
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Table  6.     Relative  Comparison  by  Estliaated  Value  of  W 

(Case  of  T=3) 


Heating 
Temp. 


Specimen 


w 

(s) 


Japanese  cedar 

Lauan 

Hardboard 

Untreated  plywood 

Fire  retardant-treated  plywood 

Helaznlne  resln-lmpregnated  sheet  #1 

Melamlne  resin-impregnated  sheet  #2 

Polyacrylonltrlle 

Polyamlde  (Nylon  66) 

Wool 

Polyurethane 

Polyvinyl  chloride 


1.59 

i|.l8 

3.65 
1.66 

0.76 
0.77 
0.28 
0.20 

o.ns 

0.70 


1.0 

1.1 

1.3 

2.8 

1.7 
6.0 
6.0 
16.4 
23.0 
9.6 
6.6 


0.9 
1.0 
1.2 
2.5 
1.5 
5.5 
5.^ 
14.9 
21.0 

8.7 
5.6 


550*»C 


Japanese  cedar 
Lauan 

Fire  retardant-treated  plywood 
Melamlne  resln-lnqptregnated  sheet 
Polyacrylonltrlle 

Polyamlde  (Nylon  66) 


6.63 
7,38 

2*96 
0.72 


1.0 

0.9 

2.2 
9.^2 

15.1 


1.2 
1.0 

3.3 
10.3 

16.8 
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Table  7*     Relative  ComparlBon  by  Value  of  K, 


nco.  t  J.  ng 
Temp. 

SpeeiBsn 

% 

Mean  Value 

of 
K(=W.T) 

Standard 
Deviation 

Coeff.  of 
Variation 
of  % 
(]() 

Rl' 

Japanese  cedar 

13.93 

2.95 

21.2 

1.0 

0.9 

liauaa 

12,6$ 

2.50 

19,6 

1.1 

1.0 

nEtraDOsTCl 

e.U3 

IT  ft 

1.1 

Untreated  plyvood 

1.21 

20. U 

2.i» 

2.1 

Fire  retardont-treated 
plywood 

9.83 

3.10 

31.5 

l.li 

1.3 

Melaalne  resists 

UkpregDftxea  sned  irx 

2.6? 

0.61i 

2k,2 

5.3 

Nexanins  resm^ 

inqpregnated  sbeet  #2 

11 .0 

a.y 

Polyacrylonltrlle 

0.11 

12.9 

l6.1i 

lU.9 

Polyaoide  (Nylon  66) 

0.61^ 

0.12 

16.8 

21.6 

19.8 

Wool 

1.52 

0.26 

18.U 

9.2 

8.3 

Polyur  e  thane 

2.25 

10.7 

0.2 

5-0 

Polyvin/l  cUoride 

149 • 10 

55.60 

37-3 

0.1 

0.1 

Japanese  eeciar 

l7«Ol 

o  AL 
c.Oh 

ill 

1,U 

1*1 

Laxian 

21, 

2.18 

10,2 

0.9 

1.0 

Fire  retardant^treated 

12,58 

2.59 

20,6 

1.6 

1.7 

Melaicine  resin- 
impregnated  sheet  #2 

6.86 

1.32 

lU.9 

2.2 

2.U 

Folyacrylonitrlle 

2.19 

0.2l» 

11.0 

9.0 

9.8 

Polyanide  (Ifylon  66) 

1.3T 

i  

0.15 

10.9 

lU.3 

15.6 
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RESEARCH  ON  EVALUATION  OF  TOXICITIES 
OP  COMBUSTION  GASES  GENERATED  DURING  FIRES 


by 


Kolchl  Kishltani,  D.Eng. ,  Professor 
(University  of  Tokyo j  Tokyo) 

Kenichi  Nakamura,  D.Eng. 
(Building  Research  Institute,  Tokyo) 


ABSTRACT 

The  toxicities  to  human  beings  of  CO,  CO2,  HCl  and  HCN 
from:  among  combustion  gases  produced  from  building  materials 
and  articles  accomodated  In  buildings  during  fires,  and  O2 
deficiency  occurring  from  combustion  of  these  materials  are 
evaluated  through  animal  tests  using  mice.    Evaluation  of 
toxicity  Is  done  by  collapse  index  or  lethality-  -Itndex  (prod- 
ucts of  gas  concentration  Inhaled  by  mouse  and  duration  of 
inhalation  exposure  until  collapse  or  death),  or  50-percent 
lethal  concentration  (gas  concentration  at  which  50%  of  mice 
inhaling  gas  die).    It  Is  shown  that  in  exposure  at  high 
concentration  for  a  short  period  of  time  the  toxicities  of 
CC ,  ::C1  and  HCN  under  a  ccndition  of  constant  or  rising  con- 
ccni-raticn  i::ay  be  evaluated  by  ihe  collapse  Index  or  lethality 
index.     The  former  is  approziir.ateiy  one  fifvli  21"  the  latter. 
Regarding  O2  deficiency,  it  is  shown  that  determination  of 
these  indices  is  not  possible.     However,  as  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  lethality  index,  of  CO  or  KCN  in  a  gaseous  mixture 
accompanied  by  O2  deficiency,  it  is  shown  to  be  possible  to 
evaluate  the  inj uriousness  of  O2  deficiency.     The  toxicities 
of  CO  and  HCN  are  found  to  be  roughly  arithmetic.     Values  of 
1.06%,  1^5  ppm  and  5-20^  are  obtainea  as  50-percent  lethal 
concentrations  of  CO,  HCN  and  O2  deficiency,  respectively,  at 
exposure  of  15  minutes. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 


The  authors  carried  out  studies  through  animal  tests  and 
gas  analysis  tests  in  order  to  investigate  the  toxicities  of 
combustion  products  generated  from  materials  under  various 
conditions  of  combustion  ■         As  a  result «  it  was  found  that 
of  the  combustion  products  CO,  HCN  and  HCl  are  especially 
toxic  to  the  human  body.    This  result  was  deduced  qualitatively 
on  coinparison  studies  of  behaviors  of  test  animals  inhaling 
combustion  products  and  concentrations  of  toxic  gases  in  the 
combustion  products.    However «  to  be  able  to  quantitatively 
discus's  the  toxicities  of  combustion  products  of  materials  or 
the  toxicities  of  combustion  products  generated  during  building 
fires,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  compositions  and  amounts  of 
the  combustion  products  generated  and  to  establish  a  method  of 
evaluating  thQ  toxicities  of  the  harmful  gases  contained.*  The 
studies  reported  herein  are  of  CO,  CO2,  HCN  and  HCl  thought 
from  results  obtained  in  the  past  to  be  the  principal  injurious 
gases  In  combustion  products  generated  from  building  materials 
and  articles  accomodated  in  buildings  and  O2  d^f^ciency  which 
occurs  concommitantly  during  fire,  taking  the  single  gas 
components  and  gaseous  mixtures  and  evaluating  their  toxicities 
quantitatively  through  animal  tests. 

Evaluating  the  toxicity  of  a  gas  means  grasping  quantita- 
tively through  animal  tests  the  relations  between  exposure 
conditions  such  as  gas  concentration  and  inhalation  time  and 
symptor.s   such  aa   collapse  and  death.     Ihe  concrete  rr.G*:hods 
for  this  are  evaluation,  by  the  product  of  gas  concentration 
and  inhalation  tine,  and  evaluation  by  50-percent  lethal  con- 
centration.    The  first  method  is  one  of-  evaluating  the  toxicity 
of  a  gas  through  the  product  -C'T  (unit:  JS-min  or  ppm-min)  of 
the  concentration  C  of  the  gas  being  inhaled  by  animals  and 
the  Inhalation  time  T  until  a  certain  symptom  is  shown.  Con- 
sequently, it  can  be  said  that  the  smaller  the  value  of  the 
above  product  the  greater  will  be  the  toxicity  of  the  gas. 
This  evaluation  method  was  considered  as  expressing  the  safe 
exposure  criterion  ol  toxic  gas  in  a  v/orklng  envlronr'ent ,  in 
effect,  a  method  of  evaluating  the  toxicity  of  gas  at  low 
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concentration  and  long  duration  of  Inhalation  exposure.  Bartek 
et  al.    ,  proposed  this  method  theoretically  to  evaluate  the 
toxicities  of  single  gas  components  or  gaseous  mixtures  at  high 
concentrations  and  short  durations  of  Inhalation  exposure 
during  fires.    Saito*^'  called  the  product  of  gas  concentration 
and  duration  of  Inhalation  time  until  animal  death  as  toxicity 
coerri cier.t ,  and  as  a  result  of  seeking  che  toxicity  coerfi- 
cient  of  CO  fcr  mice,  obtained  the  values  1 . 35-^ . O^-min.  The 
second  method  consists  of  maintaining  exposure  time  constant 
and  varying  gas  concentration  in  stages  to  which  animals  are 
exposed,  obtaining  by  statistical  methods  the  concentration  at 
which  Just  50/S  of  the  animals  are  killed.    This  concentration 
is  called  the  50-percent  lethal  concentration  and  is  expressed 
by  the  notation  LCso-     LC50  signifies  the  average  lethal  con- 
centration of  gas  at  a  given  length  of  inhalation  time  and  is 
an  application'  of  the  concept  of  median    lethal  dose  (LDso) 
used  in  case  of  chemicals. 

LCso  assumes  a  different  value  when  duration  .of  inhalation 
time  differs  even  with  the  same  toxic  gas,  whilj&.^i.t  is  not 
applicable  to  cases  such  as  during  fires  where  gas  concentration 
varies  with  time.    In  this  case,  the  value  of  the  product  of 
gas  concentration  and  inhalation  time  is  obtained  as  the  value 
of  the  concentration-time  curve  C(t)  integrated  to  time  T,  and 
the  first  method  is  convenient  from  the  standpoint  of  fire 
engineering.    Therefore,  in  this  studjf,  evaluation  of  gas 
toxicity  at  high  concentration  and  short  period  of  exposure 
was  attempted  mainly  by  the  first  method..  When  gas  A  is  being 
.inhaled  by  animals  the  product  of  concentration  C  and  inhala- 
tion (exposure)  time  T  is  called  the  exposure  index,  and  is 
expressed  by  the  symbol  I^.    As  previously  described, 

-  C-T  -  /QC(t)dt 

Especially,  with  time  T,  the  exposure  index  when  the  time  from 
start  of  inhalation  until  collapse  (collapse  time)  is  taken  is 
called  the  collapse  index  I^,  while  the  exposure  index  when  the 
time  T  is  taken  to  be  the  time  from  start  of  Inhalation  to  time 
of  death  (deceased  time}  is  called  the  lethality  index  Xj^.  When 
a  gaseous  mixture  of  multiple  components  (A,  B,  C  .....)  is 
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being  inhaled,  the  exposure  Indices  for  the  various  component 

A  C 

gases  until  death  are  taken  for  example  to  be  I^,  and 

the  lethality  indices  v;hen  the  component  gases  arc  single  gases 
''        B  C 

to  be         1^  ,  It    In  this  case,  when.lt  Is  assumed  that 

i-i  Li  Li 

there  are  no  Interactions  betv^een  component  gases  and  the 
toxicities  are  completely  arithmetic,  the  equation  below  will 
hold  true. 

(i^/i^)  ^  +  (Ie/i£)  *           -  1 

In  the  above  equation,  the  exposure  Index  of  a  certain  gas  In 
the  gaseous  mixture  up  to  death  divided'  by  the  lethality  Index 
when  that  gas  Is  in  single  form  is  to  be  taken  as  the  index 
ratio. 

As  a  special  method  besides  the  above,  there  is  the  one 
of  evaluating  ^he  toxicity  of  a  gas  from  the  relation  between 
the  quantity  of  gas  absorbed  In  the  body  of  an  animal,  generally 
the  quantity  in  serum,  and  the  symptoms  developed*  Yanamoto, 
et  al.^^,  obtained  1.67  *  O.36  yg/ml  as  the  quantity  of  HCN  In 
serum  at  time  of  collapse.    Kishltanl^^  obtainea' 'Values  of  3^ 
to         as  the  percentages  of  CO  hemoglobin  when  mice  are  killed. 
Since  the  method  of  obtaining  these  figures  is  net  directly 
tied  tc  gas  concentrations  inside  buildings  or  duration  of 
inhalation  exposure,   it  is  inconvenient  from  the  standpcint  of 
fire  engineering-     However,   it  is  possible  for  an  accurate 
Judgment  to  be  made  of  the  toxic  effect  of  a  specific  component 
gas  in  the  toxicity  of  a  combustion  product  gas  of  complex  com- 
position through  measurement  of  the  quantity  of  that  gas  in 
serum. 

2 .  TESTING 

Mice  were  exposed  to  single  gases  or  mixtures  of  CO,  COj, 
HCN,  HCl  and  O2   (deficiency)  and  collapse  times  and  lethal 
times  were  measured.     In  this  report,  the  tern  "collapse" 
indicates  the  condition  of  a  mouse  losing  control  of  use  of 
its  four  limbs  and  becoming  prostrated  on  its  belly.  The 
testing  (exposure)  time  was  made  15  minutes  in  general,  and 
mice  not  killed  during  testing  were  observed  for  one  week  after 
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testing  while  being  cared  for  and  monitored  in  fresh  air.  The 
mice  used  were  males  of  dd  strain  weighing  20  ±  i  g.  with 
regard  to  CO  and  O2 ,  exposure  testa  were  made  for  both  con*> 
stant  and  variable  concentration  conditions,  but  tests  were 

performed  only  at  condition  of  increasing  concentration  in 
case  of  HCl  and  condition  of  constant  coricentration  in  case  of 
HCN.    Regarding  CO2 ,  since  it  is  of  low  toxicity  compared  with 
other  gases,  the  injurious  effects  only  in  case  of  -  mixtures 
with  CO  and  other  gases  were  investigated. 

Testing  was  done  adjusting  the  concentration  of  gas  in 
the  exposure  chanber  (made  of  transparent  glass)  after  vrhich 
a  r.ouse  was  placed  in  ::he  chamber  from  an  entrance  prcvided  at 
the  top  of  the  chamber  and  exposed  to  the  gas  (testing  at  con- 
stant concentration  condition),  or  several  mice  were  placed 
in  ^e  chamber  beforehand  after  which  gas  was  sent  in  to 
expose  the  mice  to  the  gas  (testing  at  variable  concentration 
condition).    Fig.  1  shows  the  apparatus  for  exposure  tests  of 
conditions  of  constant  concentration.    The  exposure  chamber 
(inside  volume  8£)  contains  a  sensor  for  O2  analysis*  a  fan, 
and  a  small  container  accomodating  KCN  solution*  while  the  top 
lid  of  the  chamber  has  an  entrance  for  mice,  an  air  supply 
inlet,  an  exhaust  vent-hole,  and  a  micro-burette  containing 
KjSO^.    The  top  lid  is  also  equipped  with  rubber  balloons  for 
maintaining  the  interior  of  the  chanlber  at  normal  pressure. 
HCN  was  generated  by  dropping' H2 SO 4  into  KCN  solution.  Other 
gases  used  were  standard  commercial  gases  in  pressurized 
cylinders.    CO  and  CO 2  In  the  amounts  for  adjusting  their 
concentrations  to  the  required  levels  were  taken  from 
cylinders  by  syringes  and  introduced  in  the  chamber.  The 
concentration  of  HCN  was  adjusted  by  the  quantity  of  KCN 
solution  plaaed  In  the  small  container.    The  O2  concentration 
v/as  lowered  to  the  specified  level  while  sending  K2  into  the 
chamber  at  the  sane  tine  allov.-ing  the  gaseous  m.j  xture  of  and 
air  to  be  naturall.y  exhausted  frcn  the  cha.Tiber. 

Fig.  2  indicates  a  test  apparatus  for  the  condition  of 
rising  concentration  of  HCl.  HCl  was  generated  by  dropping 
H2SO1,  on  NaCl  while  heating,  and  the  HCl  generated,  after 
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washing  and  desiccating  with  concentrated  H2S0^,  was  sent  into 
t.he  exposure  chair.ber   (Inside  volume  56Jt)  made  of  Iransr  arerit 
glass.     The  condition  of  concentration  increase  of  HCl  in  the 
chamber  v.as  varied  by  adjusting  the  amount  of  H2S0i,  dropped 
and  the  degree  of  heating.     For  tests  under  conditions  of 
increasing  concentration  of  CO  and  decreasing  concentration 
of  O2,  the  same  chambei-  was  used  directly  sending  in  CO  or  N2 
while  adjusting  flow  by  flow  meter,  at  the  same  time  causing 
mixed  gas  to  be  exhausted  naturally  from  the  chamber. 

Gas  concentrations  inside  the  exposure  chaniber  v.fere 
measured  by  COa  infrared  gas  analyzer  ..for  CO,  polarograph-type 
continuous  oxygen  suialyzer  for  O2,  a  potentiometric  method  for 
HCl,  and  a  pyridine-pyrazolone  eolorimetric  method  for  HON. 

3.  .  RESULTS 

3.1     single  Qaa 

(1)    CO:    The  relations  between  CO  concentration 
under  a  condition  of  constant  concentration' and  collapse 
time  and  deceased  time  were  as  shown  in  Pl^.  3*  The 
mean  value  and  standard  deviation  of  the  collapse  Index 

CO 

I^^  were  l.ll](*iiiin  and  0.25$>mln  (n  «  26),  respectively. 
The  mean  value  and  standard  deviation  of  the  lethality 

CO 

index  l£|    were  6.42?^'mln  and  1  .  8555  'min  (n  -  21), 

respectively.     The  ratios  of  survivals  and  deaths  during 
testing  at  the  various  CO  concentrations,  were  as  shov;n 
in  Table  1.     When  CC  concentration  was  1%  or  less,  there 
were  hardly  any  mi-ce  which  died.     Iti  tests  under  condi- 
tions of  increasing  concentration,  the  condition  of  rise 
in  CO  concentration  in  the  exposure  chamber  was  varied 
in  5  ways  (A-E).     The  i^^lations  between  the  CO  concentra- 
tion-time curves  and  deceased  times  of  mice  in  the 
chamber  for  the  individual  tests  are  shown  in  Fig.  ^. 
In  the  figure,  the  deceased  times  of  mice  are  indicated 

on  the  curves  of  CO  concentration  at  which  exposures  v;ere 

CO 

nade.  For  Test  E,  the  value  of  T.  v.'as  taken  at  a  con- 
siderably higher  level  compared  with  those  of  the  other 

CO 

tests.    Fig.  3  shows  the  relation  of  1^    and  the  maximum 
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concentration  of  CO  inhaled  by  nice  v.'hile  alive  (the  con- 
centration at  which  mice  died  in  this  case).     At  maximum 

CO 

exposure  condition  of  1%  or  less  a  trend  it;  seen  of  I- 

Li 

becoming  larger.    The  mean  value  and  standard  deviation 

CO 

of  I.     in  Tests  A  to  D  were  9*13S(*min  and  3>20!(*min 

-  •  CO 
(n  »  24),  respectively.    The        under  a  condition  of 

Increasing  concentration  was  generally  larger  compared 

with  that  at  constant  concentration. 

(2)  HON:    The  relations  between  HCN  concentration 
under  a  condition  of  constant  concentration  and  collapse 
times  and  deceased  times  pf  mice  were  as  shown  in  Fig.  6. 
The  mean  value  and  standard  deviation  of  collapse  index 
l^^^^  were  227  ppm»mln  and  66  ppm-min  (n  -  36),  respectively. 
The  mean  value  and  standard  deviation  of  lethality  index 

HCN 

Ij^     were  1033  ppm-min  and  309  ppm*inln  (n  ■  25)..  respec- 
tively. 'All  mice  died  during  testing  when  HCN  concentra- 
tion exceeded  200  pp-i,  but  at  100  to  200  ppra  there  were 
mice  which  were  not  killed  during  testing,  as  indicated 

in  Table  2. 

(3)  HCl:     The  tests  cf  exposure  tc  KCl  -:-cler  con- 
ditions of  Increasing  concentration  v/ere  divided  into 
high-concentration  tests  (A-D)  and  low-concentration 
tests  (E-J),  the  former  being  carried  out  until  mice 

died,  v/hile  the  latter  were  termlriated  at  15  minutes  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  mice  died.     The  HCl  concentrations 

In  the  exposure  chancer  in  the  various  tests  are  given  in 

HCl 

Fig.  7-     The  collapse  indices  I„      and  lethality  indices 
-CI 

I'*      in  high-concentration  tests  are  indicated  in  Table  3j 

'•■01 

and  the  exposure  indices  at  15  minutes  in  low-temper- 

ature tests  in  Table  4..    The  mean  value  and  standard 
deviation  of  I^^"*-  were  2.m-mln  and  0.7^^ -rain  (n  =  12), 
respectively.    The  mean  value  and  standard  deviation  of 
were  9.07^'min  and  2.34}*mln  (n  «  11),  respectively. 

HCl 

The  values  of         of  mice  which  were  not*  killed  during 
testing  but  died  within  one  week  after  the  tests  were  1.9 
to  B,b%'mln,  while  those  of  mice  still  surviving  after 
one  week  were  0.4  to  2.09'mln. 
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C4)    O2  Deficiency:    Tbe  relation  between  Os  con- 
centration under  a  condition  of  low  Os  concentration  with 
no  variation  In  concentration  and  deceased  times  of  mice 
were  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.    The  mortality  rate  of  nice 
depended  strongly  on  concentration,  and  as  indicated  in 
Table  5>  7  out  of  10  were  killed  at  5.OJK,  but  at  5.3%  only 
2  out  of  12  died.    Regarding  lethality  lnde;c  I^*,  even 
when  considering  (21-0<  exposure  concentration)  x  (deceased 
time)  in  the  sense  of  evaluating  decrease  in  O2  concentration, 
it  rapidly  grew  large  with  increase  in  O2  concentration, 
and  could  not  be  considered  as  b€iing  roughly  constant. 
Fig.  9  shows  the  test  results  under  conditions  of  dedln- 
'ing  Oa  concentration.    The  conditions  of  decrease  in  Os 
concentration  were  of  five  kinds  as  shown  in  the'  figure 
and  the  mice  died  when  Oz  concentration  was  lowered  to 
3-^%  with  practically  no  relation  to  O2  concentration- 
time  curves.    The  mean  value  and  standard  deviation  of 
O2  concentration  at  time  of  death  in  this  case  were  3 '^3% 
and  0.35^  (n  =  30).     Si.iillarly  to  the  cas_e  .of  constant 

concentration,  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  a  roughly 
O2 

constant  . 

(5)    Fifty-percent  Lethal  Concentrations  of  CO,  HON 
and  O2:     The  50-percent  lethal  concentrations  LC50  were 
obtained  by  the  method  of  Behrens  ^  which  utilizes 
cumulative  mortality.    The  cumulative  mortalities  of  CO, 
HON  and  Oz  are  as  indicated  in  Table  1,  Table  2  and  Table 
5f  respectively.    In  Table  1,    to  the  2  mice  which  died 
at  concentration  of  1.0$,  the  two  mice  which  died  at  0.4 
to  0.8X  and  would  of  course  have  died  at  1.0%  are  added 
to  obtain  4  mice.    To  ttie  8  mice  that  survived  at  1,0%, 
the  1  mouse  that  survived  at  1.2  to  2*0%  and  would  of 
course  have  survived  at  1.0%  is  added  to  obtain  9  mice. 
Mice  which  survived  at  0.4  to  0.8jt  are  not  taken  into 
account  considering  It  to  be  unclear  whether  they  would 
have  survived  at  l.OJK.    The  cumulative  mortality  at  1.0% 
obtained  in  this  manner  would  be  4/13 >    Fig.  10  shows  the 
relations  between  the  esqposure  concentrations  of  the 
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various  gases  and  cumulative  mortalities  Illustrated  on 
a  regular  probability  paper.    In  the  case  of  CO,  assuming 
from  the  results  Indicated  in  Table  1  that  mice  died  lOO^S 
at  CO,  and  survived  130;^  at  0A%  CO,  the  following  con- 

version was  made  for  CO  concencration  C  {%) : 

C  *  (C  +  0.4)/(l.i|  -  C) 

The  reason  for  the  conversion  was  that  linearity  could 
not  be  obtained  vheh  CO  concentration  was  taken  without 
modification  on'  the  abscissa  of  Fig.  10.    Obtaining  the 
LCsoS  of  CO,  HON  and  Oi  through  linear  interpolation 
between  concentrations  above  and  below  cumulative 
mortality  of  50%^  they  were  1.06,5,  175  Ppm  and  5.20:";., 
respectively.     Practically  the  same  values  are  obtained 
when  determinations  are  made  from  the  approximate  straight 
lines  given  In  Fig.  10. 

3.2     Qaseous  Mixtures 

(1)  CO  -(-  HCN:    The  results  on  seeking  exposure 
indices  I^^  for  CO  and  exposure  indices  I^^^'  for  HCN  at 
deceased  times  of  mice  subjected  to  exposure  to  gaseous 

mixtures  of  CO  and  HCN  having  various  concentration 

ra'jios  are  as  Indicated  In  Table  6.     \-ilth  lerhality 

CO 

indices  of  CO  and  IICN  respectively  I.     =  6.42^T;iin  and 
HCN 

«  1033  ppm*min  (mean  value  obtained  from  previously- 
mentioned  results),  the  relations  with  the  index  ratios 
jCO/jCO  jHCN/jHCN  indicated  in  Fig.  11.  The 

mean  value  and  the  standard  deviation  of  the  sum  of  the 
two  index  ratios  were  0.90  and  0.12  (n  =  l8).     In  this 
case,  the  values  of  combining  0.15*  CO  and  lUO  ppm  HCN  or 
130  ppm  HCN  were  omitted-because  they  were  extremely 
larger  than  the  other  values.     The  mean  value  of  the  sums 
is  somewhat  lower  than  the  value  (=  1)  when  the  toxici- 
ties of  CO  and  HCN  are  completely  arithmetic. 

(2)  CO  +  C2,  HCN  +  O2:    The  exposure  indices  and 
index  ratios  of  CO  and  HCN  at  deceased  times  of  mice  in 
exposure  tests  to  gaseous  mixtures  combining  CO  and  O2 
deficiency,  and  HCN  and  O2  deficiency,  are  indicated  in 
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Table  7  and  Table  8.    Fig;  12  shows  the  relations  of 
Index  ratios  and  O2  concentrations.    The  index  ratio 
will  be  a  value  close  to  1  if  there  were  no  effect  of 
Oa  deficiency.    With  Oi  concentration  below  approximately 
1^%,  the  index  ratio  became  lower  with  decrease  in  O2 
concentration,  but  at  16%  Oz  this  trend  was  indistinct. 
In  this  case,  the  index  ratios  of  CO  and  HCN  both  indi- 
cated more  or  less  the  same  trend. 

(3)    CO  +  C0«  +  Oi,  CO  +  C0»  +  HCN  +  Oi:    The  results 
of  tests  on  gaseous  mixture^  combining  CO,  CO 2  and  O2 
.deficiency  are  indicated  in  Table  9,  and  the  results  on 
gaseous  mixtures  further  adding  HCN  in  Table  10.  The 
mean  values  of  the  index  ratios  of  CO  obtained  from  these 
results,  and  the  mean  values  of  the  sums  of  the 'index 
ratios  of  CO  and  HCN  plotted  for  the  corresponding  O2  con* 
centrations  are  indicated  in  Fig.  13-     The  approximate 
straight  line  in  the  figure  is  identical  to  the  one 
indicated  in  Fig.   12.     Since  the  above  mean  values  were 
all  close  tc  this  approxinate  straight  lln§,  the  toxic 
effect  cf  CO 2  in  these  gaseous  mixtures  were  not  clearly 
recognized. 

4.  CONSIDERATIONS 

4.1      Single  Gas 

The  evaluation  of  toxicity  by  collapse  index  or 
lethality  index  assumes  that  these  indices  are  more  or 
less  constant  values  regardless  of -gas  concentration  and 
exposure  time  if  the  species  and  size  of  animal,  and 
variety  of  gas  are  definite.    If. constant  values  are 
taken,  it  will  mean  that  these  Indices  will  indicate  the 
extent  of  the  toxicity  of  that  gas  as  values  specific  to 
the  gas.    Although  these  are  variations  in  the  collapse 
indices  and  lethality  indices  of  CO,  HCN  and  HCl,  it  may 
be  said  that  these  are  not  related  very  much  to  exposure 
time  and  concentration  in  case  of  high  concentration  and 
short  exposure  time.    When  evaluating  these  gases,  it 
will  be  adequate  from  a  fire  engineering  standpoint  for 
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the  mean  values  of  the  Indices  obtained  In  the  test 
results  of  this  study  to  be  used. 

Seen  from  the  results,  the  collapse  indices  of  CO 
and  HON  are  applicable  up  to  exposure  at  relatively  low 
concentration!  but  it  Is  difficult  for  lethality  indices 
to  be  applied  below  a  certain  concentration.     In  case  of 
constant-concentration  exposure  for  15  minutes,  hardly 
any  ir.lce  die  below  approxiinately  155  v/ith  CO  and  approxi- 
riately  200  ppm  with  KCN,  and  a  long  period  of  time  is 
required  until  decease.     In  effect  it  is  estimated  that 
the  lethality  index  will  become  high.    This  can  also 
be  said  for  CO  under  a  condition  of  rising  concentration, 
and  the  results  show  that  lethality  index  will  become 
very  hl^h  at  naxlir.um  expo:- ere  concentration  below  around 
1^?.     Fur'^her,  considering  that  1.06%  and  l'^5  PP"^  '■■■''ere 
obtained  as  the  50-percent  lethal  concentrations  of  CC 
and  HCN,  respectively,  it  is  thought  that  the  lethality 
index  can  be  amply  applied  if  the  greater  part  of  maximum 
exposure  concentrations  is  of  lethal  conaeDtration  or 
higher. 

In  the  case  of  CO,  the  lethality  index  under  a  con- 
dition of  rising  concentration  is  higher  than  that  under 
a  condition  of  constant  concentration.    This  may  be 
because  resistance  to  CO  is  produced  to  some  degree  in 
mice  in  exposure  to  conditions  of  rising  concentration 
when  concentration  at  the  initial  stage  of  exposure  is 
very  low.    It  is  estimated  that  the  lethality  index  of 
HCl  in  exposure  under  constant  concentration  conditions 
will  be  more  or  less  the  same  as  for  CO.    This  is  because 
there  is  not  very  mucb>%dlfference  between  the  mean  values 
of  lethality  indices  of  the  two  under  conditions  of 
increasing  concentrations.    The  ratios  of  collapse  indices 
to  lethality  indices  obtained  from  the  mean  values  of 
the  two  will  be  as  follows: 

jCO^jCO  _  1,11/6,42  «  0.17  (Constant  Concentration) 
jHCN^jHCN  .  227/1033  -  0.22      (Constant  Concentration) 
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--HC.^^HCi  ^  2.11/9.07  =  0.23    (Rising  Concentration) 

Therefore,  the  collapse  index  will  be  approximately  1/5 
of  the  lethality  index. 

An  index  could  not  be  obtained  for  Oz  deficiency. 
This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mode  of  action 
of  the  inj uriousness  of  0%  deficiency  on  living  bodies 
differs  from  those  of  CO  and  HCN.    The  dependency  of  the 
injuriousness  of  Oz  deficiency  on  concentration  Is 
particularly  great.    This  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  as 
a  result  of  exposing  mice  to  a  condition  of  decreasing  Oz 
concentration «  all  mice  died  when  Oz  concentration 
became  around  3  to  MX  regardless  of  the  kind  of  O2  con- 
centration-time curve.    It  1b  said  that  the  equation 
below  by  Ostwald  is  applicable  to  the  lethal  actions  of 
various  toxic  substances^'. 

1/T  =  KC^ 

where  T  is  time  of  death,  C  is  concentration  of  toxic 
substance,  and  K  and  p  are  constants.    When'p  =  1,  it 
will  be  the  same  as  for  the  formula  for  defining 
lethality  index.    When  O2  concentration  Is  taken  to  be 
C  {%)  and  time  of  death  to  be  T  (min),  the  following 
equation  will  hold  true  for  the  test  results  of  this 
study  where  mice  are  exposed  to  low-concentration  O2: 

1/T  -  50 .^C"^' ^3 

The  toxicity  of  HCl  is  characterized  by  the  fact 
that  mice  are  killed  after  a  certain  length  of  time  has 
elapsed  after  testing.     This  is  because  HCl  causes 
pulmonary  edema.     V/hen  iplce  were  exposed  to  HCl  under 
a  condition  of  increasing  concentration  the  mice  died 
after  testing  at  exposure  Indices  of  1.9  to  8.8%*mln. 
The  exposure  indices  oV  nice  which  did  not  die  after  tests 
v,'ere  0.*^  to  2.02Tr.in.     Consequently,  the  limit  of  the 
exposure  index  in  order  for  mice  not  to  die  after  testing 
is  at  around  2-^"nin. 

The  50-percent  lethal  concentration  LC$o(CO)  of  CO 
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v;as  1.06^  and  the  50-percent  lethal  concentration  LC^riCHC;:) 
of  HQU  was  175  ppm.    The  ratio  between  the  two  will  be  as 
follows: 

LC5o(CO)/LCbo(HCN)  =  1.06/(175  x  107^  =  6O.6 

The  ratios  between  average  lethality  Indices  of  CO  and 
HCN  under  conditions  of  constant  concentration  will  be 
as  follows: 

I^^/I^^"  =  6.42/(1033  X  10"^)  -  62.1 

In  effect,  HCN  has  a  toxicity  approximately  60  times 
s'tronger  than  that  of  CO.    Accordingly,  when  there  is 
a  large  quantity  of  materials  generating  HCN  during  com- 
bustion (materials  containing  nitrogen)  Inside  a  building 
it  will  be  extremely  hazardous  during  fire. 

4.2      Gaseous  Mixture 

With  gaseous  mixtures  of  CO  and  HCN,  the  reason 
that  the  sums  of  the  Index  ratios  are  very  large  In  case  ^ 
of  combining  M  ppm  HCN  or  130  ppm  HCN  with  0.15J8  CO 
is  that  the  concentrations  of  both  gases  are  low  being  in 
ranges  .where  lethality  indices- are  not  applicable. 
Except  for  these  two  cases,  the  sums  of  Index  ratios  are 
roughly  close  to  1  with  the  average  being  0.9C*  Although 
this  average  Is  smaller  than  1  the  difference  is  slight, 
and  therefore,  there  will  be  no  serious  error  in  consider- 
ing that  the  toxic  effects  of  CO  and  HCK  are  arithmetic 
in  general.    This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  both 
are  chemical  asphyxiating  gases  arid  the  action  modes  of 
their  toxicities  are  similar.     HCl,  which  is  an  irritative 
ga^  having  a  di:':'crcr:i  mode  cf  action  damages  i:ie  respira- 
tory iract  and  lungs  and  t.here  is  a  possibility  that  it 
will  contrarlly  hinder  absorption  of  CQ  and  HCN  into  the 
body.     In  such  cast,  the  toxic  effects  of  HCl  and  the 
other  gases  will  not  be  arithmetic.     Gaume  et  al.^^^  have 
recognized  this  phemonenon  with  a  gaseous  mixture  of  Miij, 
an  irritative  gas,  and  CO. 
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Regarding  the  harmful  effect  oi  O2  deficiency  in  a 
gaseous  .mixture,  in  iieu  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  evaluate  the  toxicity  of  O2  deficiency  itself. 
It  Is  possible  to  evaluate  it  as  an  effect  of  lov?ering 
the  lethality  indices  or  collapse  indices  of  other 
coexisting  gases.     Further  studies  will  be  required  in 
order  to  relate  this  diminishing  effect  to  O2  concentra- 
tion and  quantify  it.     However,  seen  fron  the  results, 
lowering  of  O2  concentration  to  around  16%  does  not  have 
such  great  toxicity  and  it  is  thought  there  will  not  be 
much  error  In  evaluating  Just  the -toxicities  of  the 
coexisting  CO  and  HCN.    It  may  be  said  that  the  toxic 
effect  of  CO2  In  a  gaseous  mixture  Is  not  such  that  it 
will  influence  the  lethality  indices  of  other  gases. 

5.  •  CONCLUSIONS 

As  a  result  of  investigating  the  toxicities  of  various 
gases  at  high  concentrations  and  short-time  expos  kires  by  animal 
tests  using  mice,  the  following  may  be  said. 

(1)  The  toxicities  of  CO,  HCN  and  HCl  may  be  evaluated 

by  collapse  indices  or  lethality  indices.    The  average  collapse, 
indices  of  CO  and  HCN  at  conditions  of  constant  concentrations 
are  l.ll)(-min  and  227  ppm*min»  respectively,  while  the  average 
lethality  indices  are  6.42!(*min  and  1033  ppm*min>  respectively. 
The  average  lethality  Index  of  CO  at  a  condition  of  increasing 
concentration  is  9.159*Biin. 

(2)  The  average  collapse . index  and  average  lethality 
index  of  HCl  under  a  condition  of  rising  concentration  are 
2.11K'mln  and  9<079t*min,  respectively.  .  The  limit  of  the 
exposure  Index  In  order  for  n^ce  not  to  die  after  Inhaling  HCl 
is  approxlnnitely  2;S'mln. 

(3)  The  collapse  Index  is  approximately  1/5  of  lethality 
index. 

(^)     It  is  not  possible  for  O2  deficiency  to  be  evaluated 

by  collapse  index  or  lethality  index.     V/hen  C2  concentration 
is  declining,  mice  will  die  when  O2  concentration  reaches 
approximately  3-455.    This  does  not  have  much  relation  with  the 
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rate  of  decline  in  concentration. 

(5)  When  mice  are  exposed  for  15  minutes  to  CO,  HCIi  and 
O2,  the  50-percent  lethal  concentrations  of.  these  gases  are 
1.06?,  175  ppm  and  5-20^,  respectively. 

(6)  HCN  has  a  toxicity  60  times  stronger  than  CO. 

(7)  In  a  gaseous  mixture  of  CO  and  HCN,  the  toxicities 
of  CO  and  HCN  are  arithmetic. 

(8)  The  Injurlousness  of  O2  deficiency  In  a  gaseous  mix- 
ture may  be  evaluated  by  Its  effect  In  lowering  collapse  Indices 
or  lethality  Indices  of  coexisting  gases.    This  effect  Is  not 
very  distinct  at  Oz  concentration  of  around  16$. 

(9)  The  toxicity  of  COa  In  a  gaseous  mixture  Is  very 
weak  compared  with  the  toxicities  of  coexisting  CO,  HCN  and  O2 
deficiency,  and  at  least  Is  not  of  the  extent  of  affecting  the 
deceased  times  of  mice. 
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Table  1.    Ratios  of  Survival  and  Death  (CO) 


Exposure  Time:  15  mln 


CO  Concen— 
tration 
i%) 

Nufnber* 
Survived 
■  ■ 

41  Will M  V-  A. 

Died 

Cumiilat  i  ve 
Mortality 

2.0 

0 

3 

28/28 

1.8 

0 

3 

25/25 

X  .  D 

A 
U 

o 
J 

C.C./  C<L 

0 

6 

19/19 

1.2 

1 

9 

13/1^ 

1.0 

8 

2 

V13 

0.8 

9 

1 

2/20 

0.6 

9 

1 

1/28 

0.4 

10 

0 

0/37 

Table  2.    Ratios  of  Survival  and  Death  (HCN) 


Exposure  Time:  15  min 


ECN  Concen- 

trati  on 

Number 
Survived 

Number 
Died 

Cumulative 
Mortality 

200 

3 

5 

15/18 

180 

2 

2 

10/15 

175 

3 

3 

8/16 

160 

4 

0 

5/17 

150 

4 

2 

5/21 

140 

2 

3 

3/21 

130 

4 

0 

0/22 

100 

2 

0 

0/24 
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Table  3<    Collapse  Index  and  Lethality  Index  of  Mouse  Exposed 
to  HCl  under  Condition  of  Rising  Concentration 


Test 

Collapse 
Time 

I,  i.i  J, I;  ; 

Collapse  Index 

fry  J                          T\      _  .1  1 

Time  of  Death 
(mln ) 

Lethality  Index 
t"^^  (%.min) 

12  .  5C 

2.80 

 ^ — ^  

17.83 

8.7 

* 

A 

11. 50 

1  .96 

14.92 

5-5 

11.75 

2.10 

19.17 

11.7 

13. 58 

2.60 

20.00 

12.0 

B 

10.08 

0 . 80 

18. 17 

8 . 0 

12,83 

2.06 

19.42 

11-3  . 

10.92 

2.30 

15.92 

8.8 

C 

12.17 

3.40 

17.92 

12.2 

9.42 

1.40 

15.25 

7.0 

11.50 

2. en 

14.50 

D 

9.67 

1.10 

14.50 

7.3 

11.08 

2.14 

1  day  after 

testl) 

8.82) 

1)  Died  in  fresh  air  after  testing. 


2}  Exposure  index  i: 
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Table  4.     Exposure  Index  of  HCl  and  Survival 
or  Death  after  Testing 


Test 

Time  of  Death 

Exposure  Index 
I^^^  (JJ.min) 

E 

Immediately  after  test 
1  day  after  test 
1  day  after  test 

HA 
t\A 

P 

6  hours  after  test 
1  day  after  test 
1  day  after  test 

2.9 
2.9 
2.9 

G 

2  days  after  test 

3  days  after  test 
Survlvedl) 

2.0 

2.0 
2.0 

H 

1  hour  after  test 
1  hour  after  test 
Survived 

1.9 
1.9 
1.9 

I 

Survived 
Survived 
Survived 

0.5 
0.5 
0.5 

J 

Survived 
Survived 
Survived 

OA 
OA 
OA 

1)    Survived  1  week  after  test  (observation  period) 


Table  3.    Ratios  of  Survival  and  Death 
(Oj,  Deficiency) 

Exposure  Time:  15  min 


O2  Concen- 
tration 
(«) 

Number 
Survived 

Number 

Died 


Cumulative 
Mortality 

3.0 

0 

H 

31/31 

3.5 

0 

H 

27/27 

0 

6 

23/23 

0 

8 

17/17 

5.0 

3 

7 

9/12 

5.5 

10 

2 

2/15 
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Table  ?•     CO  Exposure  Index  at  Deceased  Time  In  Exposure 
to  Gaseous  Mixture  of  CO  and  O2  Deficiency 


Exposure  Time  :  15.  min 


O2  Concen- 
tration 

(%) 

CO  Concen- 
tration 

(%) 

Deceased 
Time 
(min) 

Exposure  Index 
(%.min) 

Index  riatio"^^ 
CO/  CO 

6 

1.00 

1.00 

0.75 
0.75 

0.50 
0.50 
0.25 
0.25 

2.00 

2.75 
2.75 
3.50 

^.75 
3.75 
7.50 
8.50 

2.00 

2.75 
2.06 
2.63 
2.38 
1.88 
1.88 
2.13 

0.31 

0.43 
0.32 
0.^11 
0.37 
0.29 
0.29 
0.33 

8 

1.00 
1.00 

0.75 

0.75 

0. 50 
0.50 

0.25 
0.25 

2.75  1 
2.50 

3.00  ! 

7.33 

5.50 
10.50 
12.17 

2.75 
2.50 

2.25 
2.81 

3.67 
2-75 
2.63 
3.04 

0.43 
0.39 

0.35 
0.44 

0.57 
0.43 
0.41 

0.47 

10 

1.00 
1.00 

0.75 
0.75 
0. 50 
0.50 
0.25 

0. 25 

3.  CO 

3.25 

3.75 
i|.50 
9.50 

6.25 
Survived 

Survived 

3. 00 

3.25 
2.81 

3.33 

- .  75 
3.13 

0.47 
0.51 
0.44 

0.53 

0.74 

0.49 

12 

1.00 

1.00 

0.75 
0.75 
0.50 
0.50 
0.25 
0.25 

3.50 

2.83 
3.75 
4.00 

Survived 
Survived 
Survived 
Survived 

3.50 

2.83 
2.81 
3.00 

0.55 

0.44 
0.44 
0.47 

1.00 
1.00 

0.75 
0.75 
0.50 

c .  50 
0.25 
0.25 

5.50 
2.50 

h.oo 

7.50 
IQ.  00 
Survived 
Survived 
Survived 

5.50 
2.50 

3.00 
5.63 
5.00 

0.86 
0.39 

0.47 
0.88 
0.78 

16 

1.00 
1.00 
0.75 

0.75 
0.50 
0.50 
0.25 

0.25 

12.00 
4.00 
5.00 
Survived 

14.92 
Survived 

Survived 
Survived 

12.00 
4.00 
3.75 

7.46 

1.87 
0.62 
0.58 

1.16 
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Table  8.     HCN  Exposure  Index  at  Deceased  Time  In  Exposure 
to  Gaseous  Mixture  of  HCN  and  Oz  Deficiency 


Exposure  Time;  15  mln 


O2  Concen- 
tration 

CS5) 

HCN  Concen- 
tration 
(ppm) 

Deceased 

Time 
(min ) 

1 

Exposure  Index 
l^^**  (ppwinln) 

1™  --  I) 
Index  Ratio  ' 

6 

105 

75 
58 
58 
40 
35 

2.17 

3.75 
11.50 
Survived 
14.92 

4.75 

228 
281 
667 

597 
166 

0.22 
0.27 
0.65 

0.58 
0.16 

8 

185 
130 

07 

82 
68 
60 

- 

2.50 
3.50 

S .  00 

6.17 
7.50 

Survived 

6.50 
Survived 
Survived 

463 
455 

485 

t  U  J 

506 
510 

358  • 

0.45 
0.44 

0 . 47 

0.49 
0.49 

0.35 

10 

240 

140 
116 
95 

75 
72 

45 

2.  50 
P  RO 

4.17 

6.00 

7.17 

Survived 

7.17 
Survived 

600 

584 
696 
681 

516 

0.58 

n 

u  • 

0.57 

0.67 
0.66 

0,50 

12 

180 
170 

160 

120 
100 
100 

J  •  0  f 
5.50 

8.00 
5.75 
13.25 
Survived 

5.25 

771 

990 

1360 
920 
1590 

525 

n  7R 

0.96 

1.32 
0.89 

1.54 

0.51 

14 

180 

160 
16  C 
140 
140 
130 
130 

6.50 

6.00 

^.50 

8.25 
Survived 

11.33 
Survived 

1170 
960 
720 

1155 

1473 

1.13  ' 

0.93 
0.73 

1.12 

1.43 

1)  »  1033  (ppni'iiiln) 
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Table  10.    Deceased  Time  of  Mouse  Exposed  to  Gaseous 

Mixture  of  CO,  COa,  HCN  and  O2  Deficiency  (mln) 


Exposure  Time:  15  mln 


5%  COa 

lOS  CO2 

HCN 
(ppm) 

G .  2 

J /J  CO 

0:o  CC 

0  . 2 

5 ^  CO 

c.:>0?  CO 

0  ^ 

n  >w  A 

12  $02 

125102 

82O2 

12SO2 

8.92 

8.00 

3.25 

4.00 

6.00 

11.00 

3.50 

5.  42 

50 

6.75 

11.17 

4.50 

4.00 

8.50 

10.83 

3.67 

5.25 

6.17 

11.33 

3.50 

5.92 

6.42 

11.58 

3.75 

4.83 

6.33 

13.00 

3.67 

4,67 

8.08 

12.08 

4.00 

4.50 

3.42 

7.83 

3.08 

4.92 

3.92 

7.42 

2.00 

3.17 

100 

4.83 

9.08 

3.00 

3.00 

3.33 

8.83 

3.17 

3.67 

4.50 

6.42 

2.83 

3.25 

3.67 

9.67 

2.50 

3.58 

3.17 

9.00 

2.58 

3.58  j  3.50 

9.42 

2.17 

3.42 
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Pig.  2  —  HCl  exposure  test  apparatus. 
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Fig.  4  —  CO  concentration  In  exposure  chamber  and  deceased 
time  of  mouse. 
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Fig-  5  —  Maximum  concentration  of  CO  inhaled  by  mouse  while 
alive  and  lethality  Index. 
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Fig.  6  —  Collapse  time  and  deceased  tine  of  mouse  exposed  to 

HCN  of  constant  concentration. 
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Fig.  7  —  HCl  concentration  In  exposure  chamber. 
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Fig.  b  —  Oa  concentration  and  deceased  time  of  mouse  (at  con- 
stant concentration). 
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Fig.  9  —  O2  concentration  and  deceased  time  of  mouse  (at 

declining  concentration). 
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Pig.  11  -  Ratio  between  exposure  Index  and  lethality  index 

at  deceased  time  In  exposure  to  gaseous  mixture  of 

CO  and  HCN. 
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Fig.  12  -  Ratio  between  exposure  Index  and  lethality  index  at 
deceased  time  in  exposure  to  gaseous  mixture  of  CO 
and  Oi  defieleney  or  HCN  and  Ot  deficiency. 
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Introduction 

The  evaluation  method  of  the  toxicities  of  various  materials  at  fires 
and  the  studies  on  the  harmful  effects  of  various  combustion  products  a>'B 
considered  to  be  the  main  subjects  in  the  toxicology  on  combustion.  The  present 
report  chiefly  concerns  with  the  second  item.  Combustion  toxicology  generally 
deals  with  the  gaseous  form, therefore,  inhalation  route  is  the  main  entrance 
route  of  the  toxicants  into  the  bodies.  There  can  be  marked  differences  in 
concentrations  and  in  distribution  patterns  of  the  toxic  materials  in  the  body 
with  different  routes  of  administration.  That  the  above  can  hold  for  cyanide  too 
was  indicated  in  the  author's  previous  experiments  with  rats  and  rabb1ts,in 
which  two  routes  of  administration, per  os  and  Inhalation  routes,  were  used[l]. 

Since  there  is  only  a  limited  number  of  data  on  the  distribution  of  cyanide 
In  the  body  exposed  to  HCN  gas[2,3.4,5,6].  It  seemed  to  be  wortliMhlle  ,as  a  first 
step  to  obtain  such  basic  data,  to  determine  the  blood  cyanide  concentrations 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  present  report  Includes  the  data  on 
blood  P02  level  as  well  as  cyanide.  This  Is  based  on  the  following  considerations 
that  this  parameter  can  be  used  for  a  diagnosis, whether  death  Is  an  asphyxlal  one 
or  not, and  that  P02  can  become  a  key  to  the  problem  of  identity  of  the  gases 
responsible  for  the  toxic  effects  of  the  combustion  products. 
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HaterlaU  and  Methods 

Hiterlals    Po1yacry1on1tr11e(PAN),s11k,M001  and  gauze  were  used  for 

coinbustlon  experiments. The  first  three  were  obtained  from  NIppon-fioen-Kyokal 

and  gauze(t*)e  Japanese  pharmacopoe1a)Ma$  purchased.  The  each  material  was 

cut  to  pieces  of  about  1.5cm  square.  Twenty  gram  of  material  was  used  In  the 

experiments  with  the  first  three.  In  the  case  of  gauze*  20g  and  30g  were  used 

In  Exp.llos.1-4(see  Table  1)  and  In  Exp.NoS,  respectively. 

Experimental  apparatus  and  conditions  They  were  virtually  the  same  as  those 

of  the  previous  experlmentsC?]  except  slight  modifications  and  only  brief 

account  Is  given  here  as  follows.  The  sample  was  heated  In  a  cylindrical 

cage  made  of  a  mesh  of  wire  with  an  electric  heater  of  300w  In  a  plastic 

combustion  room  measuring  30x30x50cm.  The  combustion  product  was  lead  through 

a  SOcm-long  plastic  tube  to  a  transparent  plastic  box  which  was  used  as  an 
exposure  room»  to  which  a  non-rebreathing  valve  was  attached  via  a  short 

piece  of  a  plastic  tube. 

HCH  Inhalation  experiment  HCN  was  produced  by  addition  of  NaCN  to  H2S0^. 
To  H^SO^  In  a  flat'bottomed  flask,  the  diameter  of  and  the  height  of  which 
are  26cm  and  36cm, respectively, with  perforated  rubber  stopper,  solid  NaCN 
was  added  at  proper  intervals  through  one  of  the  perforations.  The  rate  of 

addition  of  NaCN  was  not  fixed  and  it  was  char.ged  during  exposure  .depending 
upon  the  state  of  the  aniiridl.  Into  the  other  perforation  a  glass  tube  with 
a  diameter  of  0.7cm  was  inserted  and  it  was  connected  to  the  non-rebreathing 
valve  by  a  short  plastic  tube. 

Animals     Male  albino  rabbits  each  weighing  about  2,000g  were  used.  After 
intravenous  urethane  injection(  lg/kg,25%in  saline), the  animal  was  fixed 
supinely  and  a  tracheal  cannula  was  inserted  following  tracheotomy.  The 
animal  inhaled  the  gas  of  the  exposure  room(  in  combustion  experimentsjor 
HCN  gas(  in  HCN  experiments)  through  the  non-rebreathing  valve  attached  to 
^he  cannula.  Combustion  experiments  were  continued  until  ultimate  cessation 
of  respiratory  movement  of  the  chest, however,  when  respiration  did  not  stop 
du''1nq  50-min  exposure, the  exne»'iment  was  discontinued  at  that  time. 
Immediately  after  the  end  of  an  experiment, the  chest  was  opened  and  blood 
sample  was  drawn  from  the  left  heart, the  right  heart  and  the  descending  vena 
cava, respectively, in  this  order.  The  blood  sample  was  stored  in  ice  until 
determination, the  Start  of  which  did  not  delay  more  than  ,30  min  after 
sampling  In  the  cases  of  cyanide  and  P09. 
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Toxicological  determinations     The  whole  blood  cyanide  determination  was 
made  by  the  method  of  Feldstein  et  aUB],  trinl-^cate  determinations  being 
done  on  each  sample.  COHb  concentration  was  determined  spectrophotometrlcally 
by  van  Kampen  et  al's  method[9].  Before  exposure,smdl 1  amount  of  jugular 
vein  blood  was  taken  from  each  animal, and  It  was  used  for  preparation  of  the 
calibration  curve.  Blood  P02  was  determined  by  Comblanalyzer  U.  Prior  to  each 
analysis,  the  Instrument  was  calibrated  with  standard  gases.  The  O2  concen- 
tratlon  In  the  exposure  room  was  continuously  monitored  by  Beckmann  O2 
analyzer.  The  respiratory  rate  of  the  animal  was  measured  by  counting  of  the 
moveoent  of  the  chest  per  unit  time.  After  thoracotoiiv,one  lung  was  excised 
and  fixed  in  formalin  solution  for  subse<)uent  microscopic  examinations.  The 
residual  ash  was  weighed  after  each  experiment  and  the  vapoured  rat1o()t)  was 


Survival  time(ST,  the  time  to  ultimate  cessation  of  respiration),  blood 
cyanide, Po^  and  COHb  values  are  summarized  in  Table  1. 
HCN  inhalation      The  ST  ranged  5-14min.  The  cyanide  concentration  in  the 
left  heart  blood  averaged  3. 4microg/ml .ranging  from  1 .24-5.53microg/ml . 
The  mean  value  and  range  in  the  right  heart  blood  were  2.2microg/ml  and  1.04 
-3. 3microg/m1 (respectively.  The  corresponding  values  in  the  blood  of  the 
de€cend1ng  vena  cava  were  1.6  microg/ml  and  0.88>2.03  microg/ml .respectively. 
The  ratio  of  the  left  heart  to  the  right  heart  value  was  1.2-1. 7. The  ranges 
and  means(  given  in  the  bracket)  of  blood  P02  of  the  left  heart.the  right 
heart  and  the  descending  vena  cava  were  19-8QmiiiHg(43niiiHg),7-33mmHg(22mmHg) 
and  7-23mmHg(lSiiiiiHg), respectively.  The  decreasing  order  of  the  P02  was 
identical  with  that  of  the  cyanide  concentration.  The  rabbit  with  high  post- 
mortem cyanide  value  showed  high  postmortem  p  .  value.  The  six  animals  in  the 
present  report  could  be  divided  into  two  subgroups, based  on  the  magnitude 
of  the  blood  P02  and  cyanide  values,  one  group  consisting  of  4  animals 
(  Exp. Nos.l •2,4,5)  with  high  cyanide  and  P02  values  and  the  other  one  with 
low  in  the  both. 


calculated  according  to  the  following  equation. 


(,  ash  weiq 
* '  original 


X  100 


t 


Results 
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PAN  All  the  dninals  were  killed  during  exposure  and  the  range  of  the  ST 
Mere  11-17n1n.  As  In  the  HCN  experiment, the  left  heart  blood  showed  the 
highest  cyanide  value.The  next  highest  concentration  Mas  recorded  In  the 
right  heart  blood.  The  decreasing  order  of  the  cyanide  concentration  Mas 
the  same  as  that  of  the  HCN  experiment.  The  same  relation  as  that  In  the 
HCN  experiment  Mas  predent  betMeen  cyanide  and  Po^  values.  The  concentration 
of  COHb  Mas  very  Iom.     There  Mas  neither  soot  nor  froth  in  the  trachea 
macroscoplcally. 

Silk    None  of  the  animals  survived  exposure  and  the  ST  Mas  slightly  longer 
In  this  group  than  In  PAN  group.  The  mean  blood  cyanide  concentration  In  the 
left  hearty  in  the  right  heart  and  In  the  descending  vena  cava  were  4.9, 
2.9  and  1.9  ml crog/ml, respectively.  This  group  showed  the  highest  cyanide 
concentration  of  all  the  groups.  The  difference  was  the  greatest  in  the 
left  heart  blood,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  hardly  marked  difference 
among  this, PAN  and  HCN  groups  with  respect  to  the  peripheral  blood.  As 
to  the       values  too,  the  silk  group  was  the  highest.  As  In  the  preceding 
two  groups,  the  animal  with  high  postmortem  P02  value  showed  high  cyanide 
value.  The  COHb  level  did  not  exceed  10X.  In  5  out  of  6  animals, froth  was 
present  in  the  upper  respiratory  tract, on  the  other  hand, not  any  soot  was 
macroscoplcally  observed. 

Wool    All  animals  died  during  exposure.  The  ST  ranged  15-50min.  In  this  group 
cyanide  concentration  was  very  low  compared  with  PAN  and  silk  groups. 
On  the  other  hand  the  COHu  concentrat^ion  was  about  the  same  as  that  in 
silk  group.  There  were  present  in  some  animals  both  soot  and  froth  in  the 
trachea. 

Sauze     Only  2  out  of  5  animals  succumbed  during  exposure.  The  time  were 
32  and33  min, respectively.  The  other  3  animals  showed  severe  respiratory 
depression  after  about  25-40min's  exposure, but  thereafter,  showed  the 
-"^tendency  to  restore.  The  COHb  levels  were  as  high  as  85%  in  the  animals 
died  during  exposure, on  the  other  hand, the  value  ranged  55-6b%  in  animals 
survived  exposure.  Black  particles  were  observed  in  the  trachea  in  1  died 
and  2  survived  out  of  5  animals, but  no  froth  was  observed. 

The  decrease  of  the  exposure  room  0^  concentration  was  not  marked  in 
experiments  except  thosewith  gauze, the  minimal  concentration  in  which  were 
11-14^. 

The  vapoured  ratio  differed  greatly  from  material  to  material.  The  mean 
values  of  gauze , wool ,si Ik  and  PAN  were  96,68,54  and  27%, respectively. 
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Discussion 

PAN  and  silk  were  considered  more  diangerous  materials  at  fires  than  wool 
and  gauze  on  the  basis  of  the  length  of  the  ST  and  this  result  was  consistent 
With  the  previous  results[7].  As  to  Identity  of  the  gases  responsible  for  hazard 
too,  the  present  study  agreed  with  the  previous  resultst?].  HCN  was  the  main  toxic 
gas  produced  from  PAN  and  silk  and  CO  was  responsible  for  the  toxicity  of  the 
gases  released  from  gauze. 

There  were  considerable  differences  as  to  the  blood  ry^^nidp  and  P02  levels 
among  different  parts  of  the  body  within  the  same  material.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  to  specify  the  source  of  the  sample  is  very  Important  in  interpretation 
of  the  data.  The  close  relation  between  blood  cyanide  and  P02  values  strongly 
Indicates  the  Influence  of  the  ventilation  at  the  last  stage  of  the  exposure 
on  thesevalues.  The  inability  of  cardiac  function  to  maintain  the  general 
circulation  effectively  at  the  last  stage  probably  is  the  main  cause  of  the 
concentration  difference  of  cyanide  among  different  parts  of  the  body. 

The  cause  of  the  Intragroup  difference  In  cyanide  level  .which  was  relatively 
great  In  HCN  and  PAN  groups  .remains  to  be  solved»and  for  a  detailed  discussion 
on  this  prob1em»measurements  of  cardiac  and  respiratory  functions  and  quantitative 
evaluation  on  them  will  be  Indispensable.  As  In  the  previous  experiment .silk 
group  showed  the  highest  cyanide  values.  The  ratio  of  silk  group  to  HCN  group 
amounted  to  as  high  as  1.4  with  the  left  heart  blood.  This  seemingly  puzzling 
data  Is  considered 'to  Indicate  that  relatively  large  amount  of  HCN  was  Inhaled 
limedlately  before  ultimate  cessation  of  resp1rat1on,for  there  was  not  much 
difference  In  cyanide  level  among  HCN.sIlk  and  PAN  groups  with  respect  to  the 
blood  In  the  descending  vena  cava. 

According  to  Nithoefer  et  al [10], irrespective  of  the  source  of  the  samples, 
the  blood  Pog  above  ZSmOKg  Is  evidtence  against  asphyxia  as  a  cause  of  death. 
Since  cyanide, in  cotrast  to  CO,  Inhibits  the  utilization  of  0^  by  tissue,  the 
higher  postmortem  Po^  Is  expected  in  acute  cyanide  poisoning  than  1n  acute 
CO  poisoning.  The  way, by  which  cyanide  is  introduced  into  the  body,  affects  the 
P02  value.  The  postmortem  P02  was  lower  in  poisoning  by  inhalation  than  in  that 
by  oral  route[l].  In  the  present  study, the  Po^  in  gauze  group  was  generally 
low  in  compared  with  those  in  HCN, PAN  and  silk  groups  with  respect  to  the  three 
kinds  of  the  blood  samples. 
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Table  1.  SumnarUed  data  of  tKe  results. 


Cyan!  dedni  crog/ml )       P09  (innHg ) 
Naterlals  Exp. No      ST(inin)       L        R        V  L  ^      R  V 


HCN  Inhalation 


\ 

4.8 

5.53 

3.30 

54 

33 

2 

9.9 

4.42 

2.71 

1.83 

51 

32 

23 

3 

14.0 

1.24 

1.04 

0.88 

19 

11 

9 

4 

7.3 

3.64 

2.35 

1.72 

37 

26 

18 

5 

11.1 

3.72 

2.18 

2.03 

80 

20 

16 

6 

6.4 

1.94 

1.58 

1.44 

19 

7 

7 

1 

16.5 

8.14 

3.54 

3.14 

75 

30 

28 

2 

14.1 

1.55 

1.47 

1.34 

12 

6 

6 

3 

15.4 

1.99 

1 .66 

1.56 

22 

15 

11 

4 

16.6 

1.49 

1 .44 

19 

13 

5 

11.2 

2.92 

1.93 

1.37 

40 

17 

16 

6 

13.6 

3.87 

2.36 

1.75 

61 

32 

19 

1 

17.2 

S.37 

3.81 

2.30 

47 

25 

13 

2 

16.7 

3.18 

1.97 

1.48 

28 

18 

16 

3 

16.5 

5.22 

2.96 

1.49 

102 

35 

18 

4 

15.5 

4.31 

3.03 

2.05 

57 

29 

17 

5 

14.9 

5.40 

3.11 

2.31 

76 

36 

26 

6 

16.4 

5.96 

2.79 

1.63 

98 

42 

29 

1 

25.1 

0.11 

0.11 

0.09 

3 

4 

4 

2 

15.0 

o.in 

0.07 

0.05 

65 

46 

14 

3 

31.8 

0.13 

0.13 

0.12 

9 

4 

5 

4 

16.0 

0.08 

0,06 

0.05 

10 

7 

4 

5 

50.0 

0.39 

0.29 

0.29 

44 

16 

16 

COHb(^) 


1 

33.0 

86 

84 

5 

3 

2 

32.2 

84 

88 

86 

35 

6 

6 

3 

survived 

59 

65 

65 

5 

4 

3 

4 

survived 

56 

52 

52 

9 

7 

4 

5 

survived 

63 

60 

59 

13 

13 

12 

L:Ihe  left  heart. R:  the  right  heart. V:  the  descending  vena  cava. 
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Preface 

Evaluation  of  toxicity  of  combustion  gas  in  a  building 
fire  must  be  a  synthetic  evaluation  of  toxicities  of  all 
combustion  products.     In  evaluating  the  toxicity  of  combustion 
products,  the  following  four  factors  must  be  taken  into 
consideration : 

i)  combustion  product  gases 
ii)  heat 
ill)  water  vapor 
Iv)  smoke  particles 

In  so  far  as  organic  substances  burn,  the  toxicity  of 
combustion  gas  must  be  evaluated  not  by  the  toxicity  of  each 
component  of  it,  but  in  correlation  with  the  following  three 
factors : 

i)  CO  and  gases 
11)  a  decrease  in  0^ 
iii)  The  inherent  decomposition  gases  of  a  material  which 
correspond  to  its  chemical  Ingredients. 

With  regard  to  the  evaluation  of  toxicity  in  a  case 
where  a  plurality  of  kinds  of  gases  coexist,  it  is  now  made^ 
clear  that  a  slriilar  joint  action  exists  between  some  types 
of  the  gases.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
an  antagonistic  joint  action  occurs  in  the  coexistence  of 
irritating  gases,  and  this  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to 
evaluate  the  toxicity  by  gas  analysis  in  a  case  where  a 
plurality  of  kinds  of  gases  are  mixed  together. 

The  Inhabitants  who  are  left  within  a  building  during 
a  fire  will  receive  direct  physiological  impediments  caused 
by  this  factor  combined  with  increasing  temperature  and  humid- 
ity in  the  building.     These  factci'S,  which  also  promote 
respiration,  result  in  an  Increased  volume  of  the  gas  intro- 
duced into  a  hum.an  body.     Therefore,  even  when  the  particular 
gases  considered  are  low  in  concentration,  a  cangercus  level 
is  reached  in  a  shorter  period  of  tine  than  r.ight  usually 
be  expected  if  the  temperature  and  huir.idity  are  high.     The  same 
m.ay  be  said  of  smoke  particles.     The  effets  cf  zhe  temperature 
and  humidity  in  limited  conblnations  of  some  kinds  of  pases 
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have  been  reported  by  A.  J«  Pry or  et  al. 

In  the  study  being  presented  here,  fundamental  exper- 
iments were  carried  out  to  determine  the  effects  of  smoke 

particles,  temperature,  and  humidity  on  the  toxicity  of 
gases , 

1,  Influence  of  Smoke  Particles 

From  the  standpoint  of  fire  safety  engineering,  smoke 
is  regarded  as  a  factor  which  obstructs  the  fire  evacuation 
action  of  inhabitants  from  a  building. 

Thus  an  extinction  coefficient  that  is  most  closely 
related  to  visibility  is  used  as  a  unit   for  quantifying  the 
amount  of  smoke.     In  this  case,  the  size  distribution  and 
optical  characteristics  of  smoke  determine  the  extinction 
coefficient.     It  is  thought,  however,  that  sm.oke  as  a  factor 
affecting  the  physiological  effect  of  combustion  products 
is  determined  by  the  mass  density  and. chemical  structure 
of  the  smoke  particles  and  that  there  is  little  correlation 
between  the  extinction  coefficient  and  the  physiological 
effect  of  smoke  particles. 

As  for  a  study  of  coiiq>08ition  of  smoke  by  means  of 
chemical  analysis,  few  investigators  have  conducted  this 
type  of  research  and  the  mode  of  its  physiological  action 
has  not  yet  been  elucidated.    Accordingly  the  author  con-- 
ducted  the  experiments  shown  below  to  obtain  a  concept  of  the 
physiological  action  of  smoke. 

1)  Bn^erimental  Apparatus  and  Procedure 

The  experiments  were  carried  out  by  the  use  of  the 
apparatus  shown  in  Figure  1.1.    The  apparatus  consists  of 
a  furnace,  a  mice  expoBuve  chamber,  a  smoke  density  meter, 
and  a  gas  analysis  meter.    An  attempt  was  made  to  determine 
the  Influence  of  smoke  particles  by  exposing  mice  to  smoke 
with  smoke  particles  and  to  smoke  without  smoke  particles. 

A  total  of  six  mice  were  used  in  each  of  the  experiments; 
that  is,  four  mice  were  placed  into  the  exposure  chamber 
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and  then  one  mouse  was  placed  in  each  of  the  two  glass 
tubes  positioned  on  the  downstream  side  of  a  smoke  filter. 
An  experimental  procedure  v.'as  repeated  from  5  through  7 
times  under  each  condition. 

2)  Test  Materials  ana  Burning  Condition 

In  these  experiments,  Japanese  cedar.  Treated  Plywood, 
PMMA,  and  Acrylonltrile  were  the  materials  to  be  tested. 

The  kinds  and  amounts  of  combustion  products  vary 
according  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  material  and 
to  burning  conditions,  namely  heating  methods  such  as  tem- 
perature, air  supply,  etc.,  as  would  be  the  case  with  a 
series  of  the  present  experiments.    Therefore,  In  this  study, 
the  experiments  were  performed  under  the  following  burning 
conditions : 

furnace  temperature:    UOO*»C  -  600*»C 
air  supply  :    3  1/mln 

concentration      :    21%,  15% 

3)  Mice  and  Mice  Monitor 

JCR-JCL  female  mice  of  13g  -  15 g  In  their  body-weight 

and  four  weeks  after  their  birth  were  used  as  experimental 
aril.Ti.'ils  and  the  lime  to  ataxia  of  the  mice  was  measured 
by  using  the  rotary  method  of  the  light-shield  type  which 
had  been  developed  by  the  author  and  the  time  tc  death  by 
observation.     In  the  light-shield  type  nice  monitor,  nice 
are  placed  into  a  cage  of  wire  netting  as  shov;n  in  Figure  1.2 
and  the  cage  is  covered ,  on  a  half  surface  of  its  one  side, 
with  a  sheet  of  blade  paper  shielding  it  from  light.     A  mouse 
within  the  cage  has  the  habit  of  rotating  it  by  her  own 
ability  in  an  effort  to  escape  when  a  toxic  gas  is  introduced. 
The  rotation  of  the  cage  can  be  recorded  by  utilizing  a 
lamp  and  photocell  (CdS)  positioned  on  either  side  of  the 
cage.    If  the  gas  is  free  from  harmful  components,  then 
the  number  of  rotations  do  not  decline  as  shown  in  Figure  1.3. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  gas  which  the  mouse  has  Inhaled 
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contains  harmful  components,  the  mouse  gradually  loses 
her  ability  to  ratate  the  cage  by  her  own  exertions.  The 
author  has  defined  the  time  required  for  a  mouse  to  lose 
her  ability  to  rotate  the  cage  "ataxia  time*'  and  the  time 
to  respiration- stop  *' death  time".    Observation  was  made 
of  the  mice  which  had  inhaled  gas  from  which  smoke  parti- 
cles had  been  filtered. 

4}  Experimental  Results  and  Consideration 

The  results  in  the  case  where  mice  were  exposed  to 
combustion  gas  were  recorded  by  two  methods;  observation 
and  a  photocell  technique.     A  proportional  relationship 

as  shown  In  Figure  1.5  holds  between  the  ataxia  time  which 
have  been  measured  by  obsei^varlon  in  order'  to  evaluate 
the  dafigerous  level  by  the  same  standard  of  Judgement. 
The  mass  sn";oke  concentration  was  calculated  from  the  weight 
of  the  smoke  particles  which  adhered  to  the  filter  shown 
in  Figure  1.1  and  the  rate  of  flow  of  smoke  through  a  passage, 
furthermore  in  Table  1.1,  as  one  of  indications  of  the 
toxicil.y  there  are  shown  the  product  ZCO-t  (J-min)  of  the 
lethal  time,  t  (min),  and  the  CO  concentration  {%)  in  the 
breathing  air  for  each  of  the  experimental  mice  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  average  value  of  the  product  is  made  between 
before  and  after  the  smoke  particles  are  filtered. 

The  effect  of  smoke  particles  on  the  physiological 
action  of  the  gas  can  be  qualitatively  determined  by  the 
difference  in  the  death  time  between  the  mice  on  the  upstream 
and  downstream  sides  of  the  filter. 

If  the  average  values  of  the  products  of  the  time  to 
death  and  the  CO  gas  concentration  In  the  presence  and  absence 
of  smoke  particles  respectively  are  taken  to  beZ.CO't^  and 
LC0*t2,  then  the  relationship  between  them  can  be  expressed 
by  the  following  two  equations: 

COtg  =o^^  +  Lcot^       (Additive  Joint  Action)  (1) 

or 

-oCj.  *  LCOt^        (Synergystic  Joint  Action)  (2) 
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The  equation  (1)  applies  In  a  case  where  smoke  acts  in 
a  mode  of  additive  action  and  the  equation  (2)  in  a  case 
where  smoke  acts  in  a  mode  of  synergistic  action.     It  can 
be  seen  from  the  values  ofcjCi  andiX^  shown  in  Table  1.1  that, 
the  kind  of  smoke  varies  very  greatly  with  the  kind  of 
materials  and  combustion  conditions.     That  is  to  say,  the 
evaluation  of  the  toxicity  of  the  materials  must  be  made 
In  its  relation  to  combustion  concitions .     Many  chemical 
substances,  however,  can  be  regarded  as  a  factor  which 
causes  chemical  reactions  with  the  trachea  and  pulmonary 
vesicles  and  thus  causes  the  rupture  of  cells.  Consequently 
it  seems  unlikely  that  the  evaluation  can  be  made  simply 
by  such  shortrtime  exposure  tests  as  these  present  experi- 
ments.   For  that  reason,  it  is  necessary  to  breed  the  smoke- 
exposed  mice  fdr-a  long  period  of  time  after  the  exposure 
test  to  check  whether  there  are  any  physiological  problems. 

If  carbon  monoxide  alone  determines  the  toxicity  of 
a  combustion  product  gas,  then  the  values  forlLCO't  should 
be  a  fixed  value.    On  the  contrary »  the  results  of  the 
present  experiments  are  considerably  scattered  and  do  not 
show  a  constant  value.    This  shows  that  besides  CO  gas 
there  exist  gases  which  cause  physiological  impediments. 

However,  since  the  values  for  ZCO't^  and  after 
filtering  the  smoke,  in  general,  are  always  greater,  it 
can  be  expected  that  smoke  particles  will  accelerate  the 
toxicity  in  the  mode  of  a  similar  Joint  action  or  a  syner- 
gistic Joint  action.    The  coefficient,  Mr,  which  shows 
the  rate  of  accelerating  the  gas  toxicity  of  the  smoke 
particles  is  obtained  from  the  equations  (1)  and  (2)  as 
following: 

In  the  mode  of  a  similar  joint  action 
i>Ca  =  Dm  -  Mt 

••  Mt  =      /Dn  (5) 
In  the  mode  of  a  synergistic  joint  acton 

.*.  Hf-ois/Dri  (6) 
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Mt  and  Mt' obtained  from  the  above  equations  are  the 

toxicity  coefficients  per  unit'of  smoke  (mg/nf)  wlien  a,  law 
of  either  a  similar  joint  action  or  a  synergistic  Joint 
action  is  assumed  to  exist  between  the  smoke  and  the  gases. 

2,  Decrease  in  Oxygen  Concentration 

The  concentration  of  oxygen  in  a  combustion  gas  invari- 
ably sb.ov;;^   lov.'er  values  than  that  of  atmospheric  oxyf;;-en. 
As  a  general  rule,  v.-hon  the  concentration  of  atmospheric 
oxygen  decreases,  the  rate  of  respiration  will  increase. 
In  such  a  case,  the  presence  of  harmful  gases  in  the  air 
will  also  result  in  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  repiration 
unless  these  gases  are  especially  irritative  chemical  substances. 
Consequently  it  can  reasonably  be  expected  that  we  will 
reach  a  dangerous  level  even  when  the  concentration  of  the 
harmful  gases  is  low.    Experiments  were  carried  out  by 
placing  four  mice  per  experiment  into  a  desiccator  of  24  1 
in  volume  (Pig  1.1)  and  by  supplying  it  with  a  gaseous 
mixture  whose  oxygen  concentration  had  been  lowered  by 
mixing  nitrogen  with  a  mixed  gas  of  oxygen  and  carbon  mon>- 
oxide.    The  experiments  were  run  In  triplicate,  and  the 
average  value  was  calculated.    The  changes  in  the  concentra- 
tions of  oxygen  and  carbon  monoxide  in  the  desiccator  at 
that  time  are  shown  in  Figure  2,1. 

As  a  criterion  for  evaluating  toxicity,  there  has 
again  been  employed  that  product  oC  the  carbon  monoxide 
concentration  i%)  until  death  time  and  the  gas-breathing 
time  which  is  represented  by  £CO*t  (Fig  2.2). 

It  can  be  deduced  from  the  Figures  that  a  decrease  in 
the  concentration  of  oxygen  in  the  air  will  cause  people 
to  run  into  danger  even  at  a  lower  carbon  monoxide  concentra- 
tion in  a  shorter  period  of  time. 

Because  the  only  factor  in  the  death  of  the  mice  is 
carbon  monoxide,  the  quantity  of  CO-Hb  in  the  blood  of  the 
mice  ought  to  show  rout;;ily  the  same  value,  Inespectlve 
of  Op  and  CO  concentrations,  although  the  author  cannot 
conscientiously  say  this  since  he  did  not  measure  the 
quantity  of  CO-Hb  in  the  blood. 
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Thus  in  evaluating  the  toxicity  at  a  fire,  both  the 
toxicity  of  harmful  gas -components  and  factors  accelerating 
it  must  be  taken  into  consideration.    In  other  words,  a 

synthetic  evaluation  of  both  the  toxicity  of  gas  components 
and  the  factors  incr-easing  the  volume  of  respiration  under 
a  fire  environment  is  required. 

3.  Increase  in  Temperature  and  Humidity 

Since  a  fire  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  combustion  of 
organic  materials,  defusetnent  of  corr.bui:t j on  products  to  all 
parts  of  a  building  surely  gives  rise  to  the  Increases  in 
temperature  and  humidity  in  the  air  in  the  building  at  the 
time  of  the  fire.    It  may  be  expected  that  the  increases 
in  and  humidity  cause  the  volume  of  respiration 

to  increase,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  physiological  action 
of  toxic  gases  is  accelerated  by  an  Increase  in  the  volume 
of  respiration. 

Accordingly,  usning  carbon  monoxide  as  a  toxic  gas, 
experiments  were  performed  on  acceleration  of  the  physiolo- 
gical action  caused  by  temperature  and  humidity. 

1)  Effect  of  Temperature 

As  experimental  animals,  four-week  old  dd-male  mice 
with  a  weight  of  about  20  g  were  used. 

The  mice  were  placed  into  a  chandler  as  shown  in  Figure  3.1 
which  was  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature.    The  chamber 

was  supplied  with  CO  gas,  and  the  lethal  time  and  ZCO-t 
were  calculated  by  a  mice  monitor.     In  these  experiments, 
ail  l.i.pi-oved  niice  monitor  was  used  as  shown  in  Fig  1.2    B)  . 
This  monitor  is  different  from  a  photocell-type  monitor  in 
that  its  cage  weighs  55  g  to  the  photocell-type's  about 
95  g  and  uses  adjacent  switches  instead  of  a  photocell. 

It  was  expected  that  the  mice  would  die  of  shock  when 
suddenly  exposed  to  a  highly  concentrated  gas.     Hence  the 
CO  concentration  in  thp  chamber  was  gradually  raised  as 
shown  in  Figure  3.2.     In  this  case,  Z-CC-t  is  determined 
by  summing  up  the  CO  concentrations  at  regular  one  minute 
intervals. 
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The  results  of  the  eiqpeFlments  are  shown  in  Figure 
3.2.    It  can  be  said  from  the  Figure  that  the  rise  of  temper- 
ature obviously  causes  the  toxicity  of  the  gas  to  accelerate. 

2)  Combined  Effect  of  Temperature  and  Humidity 

Experiments  v;ere  carried  out  In  much  the  same  way 
as  the  experiments  on  the  effect  of  temperature  described 
above,  except  that  the  temperature  and  the  humidity  re- 
spectively were  set  at  30°C,  UO^C^  and  ^O^C  and  at  701, 
Q0% ,  and  9056:     that  Is,  as  setting  conditions,  there  were 
adopted  nine  comined  conditions  of  the  three  settings  of 
temperature  and  the  three  settings  of  humidity.  Temperature 
control  In  the  chamber  was  made  by  means  of  a  humidistat 
positioned  In  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus. 

The  rising  curve  of  CO  concentration  in  the  chamber 
for  each  experiment  Is  the  same  as  that  In  Figure  3.2, 
Sixteen  mice  were  used  in  each  experiment  and  the  experiments 
were  run  in  triplicate.    Table  3.1  and  Figure  3>3  give  a 
compilation  of  the  average  arithmetic  values  for  triplicate 
runs. 

The  lethal  time  for  the  mice  decreases  with  the  rise 
of  humidity  even  at  the  same  temperature »  and  this  trend 
become  more  pronounced  with,  a  rise  In  humidity.  However, 
the  amount  of  variations  in  the  results  increases  as  the 
humidity  is  raised. 

Conclusion 

The  problem  of  toxicity  In  a  building  fire  Involves 
considerations  of  all  the.  factors  .which  occur  during  the 
fire.    Despite  the  fact  that  experiments  with  gas  toxicity 
using  experimental  animals  influenced  by  temperature,  humld« 
ity, smoke,  etc..  In  addition  to  gases  the  results  are  fre- 
quently analyzed  only  from  a  point  of  view  of  gaseous  component. 
As  the  present  study  has  clarified,  such  environmental 
conditions  as  temperature,  humidity,  etc.,  are  also  important 
factors  which  cannot  be  neglected  under  their  certain  level- 
conditions. 
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In  particular,  the  evaluation  of  toxicity  in  terms  of 
gas-analysis  values  is  the  important  subject   for  advancement 
in  future  study.     Furthermore,  in  order  to  clarify  the  correla- 
tion between  the  toxicity  expressed  in  terms  of  the  analysis 
values  and  that  obtained  by  animal  experiments,  the  weight 
function  of  such  physical  factors  as  smoke,  temperature, 
humidity,  etc.,  as  experimental  conditions  must  be  elucidated 
beforehand. 

Although  tendencies  in  each  single  factor  such  as  smoke, 
oxygen,  temperature,  and  humidity  were  only  obtained  in  the 
present  study  because  various  mice  and  different  mice  monitors 
were  used,  a  further  carefully  thou^t  out  study  is  required  in 
order  to  clarify  the  correlation  between  each  factor. 
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Fig.  3.1    Experimental  Arrangement  for  Mice  Test 
(Influence  of  Temperature  and  Moisture) 
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Fig.  3.2    Increase  of  CO  Concentration  (%)  in  Chan^ber 
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Table  2    Influence  of  Ten^erature  on  the  21  COt 


C0(%) 

£  cot  (%«inin) 

Ave. 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.8 

P  30 

6.60 

1.92 

2.94 

3.82 

1 

2.82 

2.17 

2.50 

8 

1.53 

1.31 

1.42 

1.42 

j  ^® 

0,70 

0.77 

0.71 

0.79 

0.74 

Table  3    Influence  of  Temperature  and  Moisture  on  the 21  COt 


^CO  t  {«*min) 


Moisture  ( % 

) 

70 

30 

X 

6.23 

3,38 

2.67 

30 

• 

cr 

3.13 

1.56 

0.89 

u 

0 

40 

X 

3.33 

1.82 

2.60 

*i 

u 

<r 

1.14 

0.93 

0.76 

0) 

s 

X 

2.13 

0.75 

0.39 

50 

<r 

0,47 

0.26 

0.14 
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BIOLOGICAL  TESTING  IN  FIRE  TOXICOLOGY 


I.  INTBODOCTION 

Two  papers  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Heetlng  of  tt»l« 
Panel,  held  in  Tokyo  In  1976,  deal  extensively  tilth  the  toxicology 
of  fire  (1,2),  and  we  shall  attempt  to  avoid  a  third  presentation 
of  the  same  type  of  material.    However,  the  authors  have  been  engaged 
in  inhalation  toxicology  research  for  the  past  7  years,  and  we  thought 
this  Panel  night  be  interested  In  some  of  our  experiences,  a  few 
of  our  findings,  and  in  particular,  our  impressions  of  the  current 
state-of-the-art  and  future  directions  for  research  in  this  area. 

We  entered  the  field  of  inhalation  toxicology  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  Aviation  Toxicology  Laboratory's  Involvement  in  the  forensic 
toxicology  of  aircraft  accident  investigation,  which  began  in  1967. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  program  we  had  routinely  looked  for 
carboxyhenoglobln  in  the  blood  of  accident  victims  because  of  its 
special  implications  for  pilots  at  altitude  and  because  of  the  clues 
it  might  give  us  as  to  the  behavior  and  history  of  persons  who  fell 
victim  to  postcrash  fires. 

In  1970,  following  a  spectacular  accident  at  Anchorage,  Alaska  (3), 
we  began  to  look  for  cyanide  in  addition  to  carbon  monoxide  In  the 
blood  of  fire  victims.    We  have  described  our  findings  in  the  victims 
of  that  accident  elsewhere  (4).    Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  found 
both  carboxyhemoglobin  and  cyanide  at  a  variety  of  concentrations. 
On  the  basis  of  a  long  history  of  both  experimental  and  accidental 
human  exposures  to  CO,  we  might  have  speculated  about  the  significance 
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of  the  observed  carbozyhenoglobln  concentrations,  had  they  occurred 
alone.    We  knew  much  less  about  cyaolde  and  could  not  Interpret  the 
neanlng  of  eonblnatlons  of  the  two.    We  therefore  Instituted  a  study 
of  animal  responses  to  CO  and  HCN,  separately  and  combined,  at  a 
variety,  of  concentrations. 

H.    STUDIES  ON  CO  AMD  HCN 

We  began  by  exposing  albino  rats  (Sprague-Dawley  strain)  to 
the  approximate  5-mlnute  ^^^q  concentrations  of  the  two  gases  as 
determined  In  an  earlier  study  (5)  conducted  cooperatively  by  FAA  and 
the  USAF  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio.    We  decided  chat  * 
we  must  look  first  for  the  occurrence  of  psychomotor  failure*  or 
physical  incapacitation,  as  our  principal  end-point,  because  this 
vould  signal  the  end  of  effective  efforts  toward  unassisted  escape 
from  a  fire  environment  in  which  the  two  gases  were  predominant. 
For  this  purpose  we  employed  a  motor-driven,  rotating  drum  with  mesh 
rim.  In  which  the  animal  must  walk  or  ding  to  avoid  tumbling*  This 
afforded  a  very  precise,  objective  Indication  of  Incapacitation  requiring 
no  preexposure  training  or  conditioning  of  the  animals,  and  which 
was  readily  apparent  to  an  untrained  observer. 

Because  speed  is  the  key  to  escape  and  survival  In  the  case 
of  rapidly  developing  fires,  we  decided  not  to  count  the  numbers 
o£  animals  Incapacitated  or  killed  in  an  arbitrary  time  period,  but 
to  measure  the  Interval  between  the  beginning  of  exposure  and  the 
occurrence  of  Incapacitation  (t^)  or  death  <t^}  for  each  of  the 
Individual  animals,  usually  four  in  a  group  experiment.    These  initial 
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studies  have  been  summarized  elsewhere  (6)  and  we  shall  mention  only 
a  few  salient  findings. 

1.  A  concentration  of  CO  (13,500  ppm)  that  killed 
12  anlnals  in  a  mean  tine  of  5.8  mln  (SD  t  1.2) 
caused  incapacitation  in  less  than  half  that 
time,  2.4  (SD  ±  0,3)  »ln. 

2.  Sats  died  in  a  nean  tine  of  12.9  (^  2)  nin  in 

an  atmosphere  of  450  ppn  HCM,  but  wars  Incapaci- 
tated in  4.1      0.7)  mln. 

3.  CO  and  HCN  exerted  definitely  additive  effects 
when  conblned  at  these  concentrations; 

tj  3.7,  t^  2.0. 

Thus,  the  precision  and  value  of  neasurlng  tlsie  to  the  occurrence 

of  a  toxlcological  end-point  becane  apparent. 

Unquestionably,  however,  the  nost  inportant  contribution  to 
come  from  these  studies  was  the  discovery  that  by  use  of  a  formula 
based  on  the  fact  that  pulmonary  gas  exchsnge  is  weight  related, 
one  can  calculate  the  t^'s  and  t^'s  for  a  human  in  the  same  envlron*- 
ments  with  great  accuracy  (7).    This  capability  was  derived- from 
an  experimentally  verified  hypothesis  that  the  measured  biological 
response  to  those  toxic  gases  whose  mechanism  of  action  was  a 
stoichiometric  reaction  with  critical  tissue  components  would  be 
directly  proportional  to  total  body  mass-^for  any  mammalian  species. 
The  most  important  of  the  combustion  products  that  react  in  this  fashion 
are  CO,  BCN,  and  H2S. 
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When  we  began  these  CO-HCN  experiments,  our  intentions  were 
to  quantltate  the  dose-respcmBe  relationships  that  resulted  from 
exposures  to  known  atmospheric  concentrations  and  to  measure  the 
resultant  hlood  (and  other  tissue)  concentrations  of  CO  and  HCH  that 
were  present  at  the  time  ot  the  two  biological  end-points.    We  encoun- 
tered many  difficulties  at  all  stages  of  our  efforts  to  measure  HCH, 

Significant  and  variable  losses  of  HCN  occurred  at  every  step 
in  our  early  attempts  to  collect  and  transfer  samples  of  the  chamber 
atmosphere  for  analysis.    Solution  of  these  problems  still  left  us 
with  the  need  to  measure  blood  HON  concentrations.    The  spectro- 
photometric»  wet  chemical  procedure  that  was  found  acceptable,  although 
inconveniently  time  consuming,  for  analysis  of  HCN  in  air  proved 
to  he  totally  inadequate  for  blood  measurements.    It  lacked  both 
the  required  sensitivity  and  specificity  that  we  felt  was  necessary 
for  our  forensic  work.    Other  analytical  procedures  that  «iere  inves- 
tigated and  found  similarly  unsatisfactory  were  selective-Ion  electrodes 
and  flttorometric  techniques. 

We  solved  the  problems  of  sensitivity  and  specificity,  as  well 
as  that  of  prolonged  assay  time,  by  developing  a  gas  chromatographic 
technique  that  for  the  first  time  utilised  the  alkali  flame  ionization 
detector  (thermionic  detector)  for  cyanide  measurement.    With  this 
detector  cyanide  can  be  quantitated  in  amounts  as  snail  as  a  few 
plcomoles.    This  system  has  been  described  in  an  earlier  publication  (6). 

III.    ASSAY  OF  TOXIC  PRODUCTS  BY  DIRECT  ANIMAL  EXPOSURE  AT  CAMI 

At  this  point  in  our  investigations  we  were  requested  by  our 
agency  to  attempt  to  assess  the  relative  potential  for  toxicity  of 
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a  large  number  oi  aircraft  interior  materials  by  exposing  anintls  to 
thair  thermal  degradation  (pyrolysie)  products.    The  studies  were 
to  proceed  In  parallel  with  a  program  at  the  National  Aviation  Facili- 
ties Experineiital  Center  QUFEC)  at  Atlantic  City,  in  which  the  same 
materials  were  to  be  pyroiyzed  and  the  evolved  mixtures  analyzed 
chemically  for  nine  of  the  more  tn|»ortant  constituents  to  be  expected 
in  such  mixtures  from  the  elemental  nalceup  of  the  polymers  involved. 

Vlthln  the  limitations  Imposed  by  a  single  stipulation,  that 
the  conditions  of  thermal  degradation  be  very  similar  to  those  employed 
at  NAFEC  to  penUt  a  later  ettempt  at  chemical-biological  correlations, 
we  were  free  to  design  our  own  system.    When  we  began  to  look  about 
for  features  that  we  might  Incorporate— that  were  logical,  realistic, 
and  practical  from  physical,  chemical,  and  toxicological  points  of 
vlew^^e  were  dismayed  at  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  state-of-the-art 
of  materials  evaluation. 

More  recently,  some  principles  and  guidelines  have  begun  to  emerge » 
as  the  result  of  group  efforts  to, introduce  a  degree  of  uniformity 
into  materlals-toxlclty  testing  and  to  Increase  the  comparability 
and  utility  of  results  from  the  several  laboratoriea  engaged  In  this 
activity.    The  deliberations  of  one  such  group  have  resulted  in  a 
report  of  great  value  (8).    That  report  was,  of  course,  not  available 
to  ua  when  we  began  our  planning,  but  it  contirms  our  impressions 
at  that  time.    The  Committee  document  describes  briefly  the  technology 
employed  by  21  laboratories  (including  our  own),  presumably  to  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose,  but  producing' widely  varied  data. 
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The  system  tbat  we  developed  has  been  described  in  great  detail, 
as  nave  the  results  of  our  tests  of  75  aircraft  interior  materials 
In  which  the  system  vas  first  employed  (7).    The  results  of  the  chemi- 
cal study  conducted  at  NAFEC  have  also  been  published  (9) . 

With  recent  modifications,  we  believe  the  system  being  used 
at  CAMI  incorporates  most — but  not  all — of  the  principles  of  biological 
assessment  of  the  toxicity  of  pyrolysis/combustlon  products  as  set 
forth  by  the  NRC/NAS  Committee  (8). 

IV.  IKPRESSIONS 

A.    Biological  As^ay.    One  frequently  encounters  an  attitude, 
expressed  or  implied,  among  physicists,  chemists,  and  engineers, 
that  bioassay  is  an  empirical,  imprecise,  qtiasl-sclentlfic  process^ 
Those  of  us  with  extensive  biomedical  e3q>erience  regard  it  differently. 
We  can  recall  the  days  when  the  majority  of  our  most  potent  thera- 
peutic agents  were  standardized  in  this  way.    We  realize  better  than 
most  the  reliance  that  medicine  and  industry  must  place  on  animal 
screening  in  order  to  establish  the  relative  toxicity  of  pesticides. 
Industrial  chemicals,  and  drugs. 

In  our  extensive  testing  of  aircraft  interior  materials,  we 
deliberately  "loaded"  the  process  to  our  disadvantage.    We  began 
with  material  number  one  and  continued  through  the  serias,  observing 
three  animals  per  experiment*    We  then  repeated  the  series,  in  the 
same  order,  a  second  and  a  third  time.    Thus,  the  individual  tests 
of  the  same  material  were  separated  by  at  least  a  month— '^^^^^^^^^^ 
longer.    We  found  that  in  the  case  of  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
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materials  tested  the  variation  of  the  t^'a  and  t^'a  of  the  individual 
aniaala  in  a  aingle  experiment  from  their  mean  and  from  the  mean 
of  the  nine  Involved  in  the  cumulative  teats  was  less  than  5  percent. 
This  ia  a  goal  that  biochemists  frequently  must  strive  for  in  the 
analysis  of  chemical  entities  in  biological  specimens.    The  materials 
that  did  not  yield  auch  preciaion  vere»  in  general,  composites  such 
as  laid-up  panels  or  mixtures  of  nonuniform  composition  that  oiiered 
saiiq>ling  diff  icultiea. 

We  were  convinced  of  two  things  by  these  findings:    first,  that 
the  bioaasay  proceaa  is  capable  of  great  precision;  second,  that  the 
thermolytic  process  proceeded  very  uniformly  in  our  system.    It  seems 
clear  to  ua  that  if  animals  are  "shown**  the  same  mixture  of  toxic 
products  on  successive  occasions,  their  answer  will  be  the  samei 
If  it  is  not,  the  failure  is  likely  to  be  one  of  physics  and  chemiatry, 
not  biology. 

B.    The  Pyrolysis-Combustion  Process.    The  literature  of  fire 
toxicology  reveals  wide  variety  in  both  the  processes  of  thermal 
decomposition  and  the  exposure  of  animals  to  the  resulting  prodiMtts. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  variability  is  in  the  first  of  these. 

It  would  be  Impossible  at  this  time  to  mention  even  a  represen- 
tative sampling  of  the  methods  for  pyrolysis  or  combustion  that  have 
come  into  being  over  the  years,    ilmong  the  variables  that  have  been 
combined  in  almost  infinite  variety  are:    mode  of  ignition  or  initial 
heat  transfer;  the  temperature  at  Which  the  decomposition  is  allowed — 
or  forced — to  proceed;  isothermal  or  programed  temperatures;  the 
absence,  or  presence  and  relative  abundance,  of  oxygen  in  the 
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envlTomneiit  of  the  specimen;  static  or  dynamic  systems;  presence 

or  absence  of  flame;  sample  size;  and  others. 

It  has  been  clear  from  the  earliest  attimel  exposures,  and  from 
both  early  and  recent  efforts  at  chemical  analysis,  that  even  minor 
variations  in  the  manner  In  which  these  variables  are  combined  can 
alter  the  composition  of  the  product  mix.    In  all  probability  the  toxicity 
will  vary  also,  but  not  necessarily  in  a  predictable  direction  or 
degree.    Ve  know  too  little  about  the  toxic  properties  of  many  of 
the  individual  gases  that  can  be  present  in  pyrolysis-conbustion 
mixtures,  and  still  less  about  their  composite  toxicity  when  combined. 
One  usually  expects  to  see  an  Increase  or  decrease  in  toxicity  as 
the  composition  of  a  gas  mixture  is  altered;  by  fortuitous  circumstance, 
however,  depending  on  the  interactions  of  components,  appreciable 
changes  could  leave  apparent  toxicity  relatively  unchanged. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  apparent  toxic  hazard  of  a  polymer  in 
a  fire  situation  as  revealed  by  animal  tests  depends  primarily  on 
the  conditions  of  burning,  then  those  familiar  with  fire  dynamics 
must  tell  us  what  is  and  what  is  not  realistic. 

C.    The  Exposure  System.    The  primary  consideration  in  assessing 
the  hasards  of  a  burning  material  by  animal  assay  is  that  the  animal 
be  exposed  to  the  unchanged  toxic  mixture.    We  cannot  possibly  dis*- 
euss  all  of  the  complications  introduced  by  this  requirement,  and 
the  NRC/NAS  Committee  (8)  haa  dealt  with  them  adequately.    It  has 
pointed  out  that  if  the  burn  Is  conducted  outside  the  exposure  chamber, 
the  conduction  pathway  for  the  combustion  mixture  should  be  short. 
We  believe  that  with  the  exception  of  HF,  our  system  a9complishes 
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an  essentially  quantitative  transfer  from  the  tube  furnace,  but  we 
are  ready  to  admit  that  this  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  of  the 
desiderata  to  satisfy,  regardless  of  the  slse,  configuration,  or 
design  of  an  exposure  system,  when  one  is  dealing  with  gases  that 
adsorb  on  surfaces  and/or  are  infinitely  water  soluble. 

Recently,  a  somewhat  different  combustion-exposure  system  has 
been  designed  (10)  that  purports  to  minimise  this  difficulty.  It 
does  appear  to  present  other  problems,  however,  and  only  time  and 
further  testing  will  reveal  whether  it  constitutes  an  inprovement 
over  other  systems  now  in  use.    We  refer  specifically  to  the  fact 
that  the  burn  Is  conducted  in  a  rather  tall  and  narrow  quartz 
receptacle,  and  oxygenation  would  appear  to  be  precarious  In  such 
a  furnace.    The  exposure  chamber  is  also  rather  large,  and  mixing 
of  the  gases  and  their  distribution  to  the  animals  Is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  convection  only.    In  our  experience,  uniform  coi^osltlon 
of  the  gas  mixture  in  a  chamber  of  similar  slxe  is  seldom  accomplished 
early  in  the  burn,  when  it  should  be  of  great  importance,  unless 
convection  is  supplemented. 

Evidence  o£  nonuniform  distribution  exists,  in  the  form  of  high 
temperature  gradients  between  furnace  and  other  points  In  the  chamber. 
We  also  question  the  practice  of  placing  as  many  as  seven  large  rats 
In  a  single  cage.    Rats  huddle  together  and  accentuate  the  problems 
of  heat  dissipation  and  adequate  pulmonary  ventilation.  Temperatures 
in  excess  of  40^  C  near  the  animals  have  been  reported  at  high  fuel 
loadings  ("concentration")  at  the  upper  end  of  multipoint  dose-response 
curves  that  are  employed  to  reveal  differences  among  materials. 
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Translated  into  its  equivalent  of  104    F,  this  is  a  temperature  that 
might  compromise  toxlcological  studies  even  in  man,  with  his  superior 
heat<-dis8ipating  capability. 

D.    Sp«iies,  Exposure,  and  Objective  Criteria     i  Toxicity. 
These  three  aspects  of  toxicity  evaluation  must  be  considered  together, 
because  they  are  interrelated* 

The  choice  of  an  animal  species  depends  on  the  special  interests 
of  the  investigator  and  the  types  of  observations  he  chooses  to  make. 
If  he  vishes  to  observe  large  numbers  of  animals  en  masse,  with  death 
as  a  single  end-^oint,  he  might  select  mice.    If  he  wants  a  highly 
active  animal,  or  one  that  is  especially  sensitive  to  a  specific  prop* 
erty  of  a  gas  mixture  such  as  irritant  action  on  the  pulmonary  tract, 
he  would  probably  choose  the  mouse.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  can 
utilize  fewer  animals  in  a  single  test  run;  if  his  technique  involves 
preexposure  training  or  conditioning;  if  he  intends  to  make  behavioral 
or  neurophysiologlcal  observations  on  individuals  by  means  of  implanted 
instrumentation  or  otherwise;  or  if  he  intends  to  make  any  considerable 
variety  of  biochemical  measurements,  he  would  almost  certainly  choose 
rats. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  use  of  other  species,  includ- 
ing primates.    The  days  when  the  latter  could  be  obtained  in  the 
numbers  required  for  statistically  valid  studies  In  fire  research 
are  probably  long  gone,  and  it  is  an  academic  exercise  to  Speculate 
about  their  possible  superiority  as  test  animals.    In  fact,  when 
we  are  dealing  primarily  with  irritants  or  systemic  toxicants  with 
essentially  identical  actions  in  all  higher  species,  their  presumed 
advantages  may  be  more  imaginary  than  real. 
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Klnmerle  (11)  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  heed-only  exposure. 

It  is  true  that  a  "purist"  approach  suggests  that  inhalation  toxicants 
should  be  acquired  by  Inhalation  only.    Alarle  et  al.  (12)  favor  head-only 
exposure  because  it  allows  convenient  observation  of  a  biological  response 
of  special  Interest,  namely.  Inhibition  of  respiratory  rate  by  irritant 
gases. 

We  believe,  perhaps  naively,  that  If  hunans  are  alnost  certainly^ 
to  be  exposed  in  toto  in  a  fire  situation,  our  aniaals  should  be 
also  when  materials  are  tested.    The  cyanide  ion,  for  Instance,  is 
readily  absorbed  through  the  skin,  and  there  are  other  sensitive 
areas  of  the  animal  or  human  body  in  addition  to  the  head  and  pulmonary 
tract.    The  stinulating,  agitating  effects  of  itching,  burning  skin 
areas  should  be  considered  also. 

What  signs  of  toxic  action  should  be  observed?   Opinions  vary. 
Death  is  certainly  objective  enough  when  either  respiratory  or  cardiac 
arrest  is  positively  established— and  death  has  been  the  traditional 
toxicologlcal  observation. 

There  is  a  growing  consensus,  however,  that  the  occurrence  of 
functional  impairment  prior  to  death  may  be  the  more  important 
determinant  of  potential  for  escape  and  eventual  survival.  Impairment 
may  be  detected  in  a  variety  of  ways.    The  primary  requirements  are 
that  the  Indication  should  be  sharp  and  objective,  not  requiring 
arbitrary  Judgment  on  the  part  of  an  observer,  and  it  should  be 
reproducible. 

We  cannot  discuss  all  of  the  various  indicators  that  have  been 
utilised.    We  have  elected  to  use  the  rotating  drum  or  cage  as  previously 
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described  whenever  circumstances  permit  because  of  its  simplicity 
and  its  increased  control  of  respiration  rate. 

Many  of  the  devices  and  techniques  employed  must  be  testing 
approximately  the  same  mode  of  neuromuscular  inpaimentt  even  though 
the  relative  areas  of  cerebral  involvement  nay  differ,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  they  would  Indicate  a  significantly  differing  order  of 
apparent  toxicity  for  a  series  of  materials  tested  under  otherwise 
identical  conditions.    The  depression  of  respiration  to  50  percent 
of  its  normal  rate  (12),  however,  may  well  be  indicating  a  different 
type  of  phenomenon  and  probably  belongs  in  a  class  by  itself. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  a  first-tier  screen  for  materials  toxicity 
might  well  stop  with  the  observations  of  Incapacitation  and/or  death, 
however  these  are  accomplished.    Certainly  it  Is  ultimately  of  Importance 
to  know  the  specific  cause  or  causes  of  incapacitation  or  death. 
Certainly,  there  are  many  facets  of  basic  toxicology  that  remain 
obscure.    Therefore,  each  research  team  should  perform  as  much 
chemical  monitoring  of  gas  mixtures,  as  much  biochemistry  on  survivors 
or  the  dead,  and  as  much  pathology  as  their  capabilities  permit. 
The  polymer  manufacturer  and  the  end  user  of  such  materials  are  more 
likely  to  want  to  know,  from  as  simple  a  test  as  possible:    Is  product 
A  more  or  less  hazardous  than  product  B  in  a  similar  and  realistic 
fire  simulation? 

Towards  Unlfogmtty.    Within  the  past  few  years,  three  different 
groups  have  been  attempting  to  develop  a  standard  screening  method 
for  rating  the  relative  hazard  of  polymers  in  fires.    The  deliberations 
of  one  group  are  complete  and  their  report  has  been  Issued  (8). 
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This  group  did  not  dsscribe  any  single  test  mtliod  in  specific  detail, 
but  issued  a  set  of  principles  that  should  be  incorporated  in  the 
design  and  operation  of  a  test  facility.    Tbe  approach  was  that  of 
toxicologists  who  recognize  the  many  compromises  that  must  be  made 
between  the  science  of  toxicology  and  the  desires  of  engineers  and 
others  who  are  reluctant  to  realize  that  animals  cannot  simply  be 
placed  in  the  proximity  of  a  roaring  fire. 

The  toxlcologlat  can  live  with  these  principles,  and  if  they 
are  observed,  more  cooparable.and  nore  useful  data  should  begin  to 
emerge  from  materials  testing. 

The  approach  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  and  Haterials 
and  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has  been  different.    Each  has 
assumed  the  burden  of  describing  and  prescribing  a  single,  rigidly 
defined  test  method  that  could  potentially  become  the  toxlcological 
and  Industrial  standard.    Industry  might  approve »  but  toxicology 
would  suffer  and  innovation  would  be  at if lad. 

ASTM  has  thus  far  reached  no  conclusions.    It  Is  runored  that 
MBS  Is  nearlng  the  Issuance  of  a  recommended  technique.    It  has  also 
been  proposed  that  the  "official"  method,  once  described,  be  subjected 
to  a  *'round  robin"  or  referee  testing  program,  presumably  to  establlah 
Its  validity. 

Hany  of  us  have  been  urging  for  years  that  such  a  referee  program 

be  instituted  under  the  auspices  of  an  agency  such  as  NBS,  in  an 
attempt  to  identify  the  real  reasons  for  the  divergent  results  Issuing 
from  the  principal  laboratories  engaged  in  fire  research.    It  should 
be  recognised  by  those  in  charge  of  any  such  program,  is  it  is  by 
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the  laajorlty  of  scientists,  that  referee  testing  of  a  single  technique 
can  only  establish  its  precision,  not  its  inherent  accuracy* 

Finally »  as  toxicologlsts  convinced  of  the  value  of  bloassay 
as  an  analytical  tool,  we  would  regret  very  much  the  prescription 

of  a  technique  chat  would  make  the  process  seem  mysterious,  compli- 
cated, or  more  difficult  than  it  really  is— or  needs  to  be  to  answer 
satisfactorily  the  specific  question  asked  of  it. 
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Birky:     1  had  a  question  about  the  PVC  data  and  maybe  you  partly  answered  It.     I  noted  th* 
toxicity  was  very  low.    1  wonder  if  that  is  because  of  the  weight  or  is  it  because  the 
anlnals  are  not  Ineepaeitated  at  that  level  but  die  laterY 

Yusa:     I  would  say  I  have  stated  in  my  papers  that  the  toxicity  is  low  for  PVC. 

Birky;   Well  this  table  had  a  fairly  high  concaatratlon  before  the  sniaal  vas  Incapaeltatad. 

Yusa:    For  one  thing  we  did  not  use  puTO  FVC.    I  do  uot  know  amy  otfa«r  factors  that  night 
have  contributed  to  that  result. 

Levine:     Mr.  Yusa  chose  dosages  of  the  ciatorlals  that  cause  incapacitation  In  a  relatively 
short  tine,  one  and  a  half  to  six  minutes.    I  wonder  if  you  will  tell  us  your  philosophy 
of  choosing  these  dosages. 

Tusa:    Frost  the  ezperinant  «a  found  out  that  if  you  don't  use  enough  of  the  materials, 
wa  could  not  incapacitate  tha  aolaals. 

Levins:  So  suppose  you  daddad  to  have  an  average  inoapaeitatloa  tla*  of  ZO  nlnvtaa  Instead 
of  tno  or  three  nlnutas? 

Yusa:    For  Instanea  if  I  take  ten  or  twenty  ainutes,  a  longer  period  of  tine  than  I  have 
waad  for  axparlnenta  naana  we  would  have  to  diaage  the  evaluation  nethods  perhsps. 

Elnhorn:     Two  comments  briefly,  one  with  regard  to  the  question  Just  asked.     In  Salt  Lake 
City  last  year  we  had  three  fires  Involving  PVC.    In  all  of  these  fires  we  had  a  total  of 
fifty  firemen  in  the  hospital.    Vot  me  of  the  fires  had  more  than  one  pound  of  wire  insu- 
lation burned,  forty-five  grams  or  less,  and  essentially  In  all  cases  the  symptoms  as 
reported  by  Yashi  Washington  was  a  drop  In  blood  Ph,  disorder,  dizziness  and  a  very  low 
earbo]^lienoglobln.    Because  there  was  little  smoke  the  firemen  went  in  without  gas  masks 
and  your  time  of  exposijre  was  just  a  few  aeconds.    Again  let  us  consider  in  this  case  a 
polyurethane  cushloD.    Let's  consider  that  cushion  on  Mr.  Bates'  aircrafts,  600  m.p.h. 
30,000  feet,  the  same  cushion  in  my  living  room,  a  cushion  in  the  subway,  or  in  an  airport 
or  in  a  bus  in  a  tunnel  in  Washington,  all  with  the  sane  Ignition  source.    We  have  the  same 
material  burning  and  we  have  four  different  sets  of  oondltioossto  assess.    At  soma  time  ve 
are  going  to  have  to  learn  to  put  a  weighting  factor  on  that  phase  as  well.    I  don^t  think 
we  know  how  to  do  that  yet  either. 

Yusa;    For  instance  the  prognosis  for  the  PVC,  we  should  really  observe  the  experinental 
anlnals  ono  month  later  or  two  months  later  on.    Perhaps  it  might  be  important  to  have  that 
type  of  evaluation  In  order  to  see  the  prognosis  of  the  exposure  to  the  PVC* 

Binhom:    We  have  looked  at  animals  for  six  months  after  exposure  and  we  have  also  looked 

at  humans.    All  of  the  firemen  In  our  case  were  released  from  the  hospital  in  two  days  with 
no  permanent  effects  that  we  could  see.     In  the  case  of  the  animals,  the  coucentratiou  is 
high  enough  they  loose  the  eplthellUB  on  the  tracheal  bronchial  tree  in  about  three  days. 
VQian  that  comes  back  depending  on  doee  we  ean  see  the  development  of  a  goblat  cell  hyper- 
plasia which  Is  abnormal  cells,    tn  the  case  of  wood  smoke  we  have  seen  the  squamous 
metaplasia  where  it  is  lined  with  this  type  of  material.     Tliat  is  the  same  as  one  seen 
in  tobacco  smokers.    When  the  animals  survived  30  minutes  exposure  to  a  vinyl  which  has 
incapacitated  them  within  that  period*  we  henre  never  had  a  delved  death. 

Watanabe:    Thank  you  very  much  for  your  active  discussion.     If  I  was  not  the  chairman  I 
would  have  joined  with  you  in  discussing  various  aspects.     This  will  not  conclude  the 
toxicity  session.    We  will  continue  tomorrow  at  the  Applied  Physics  Laboratory.    Thank  you 
so  much  for  your  kind  participation. 
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Berl:    The  Johos  Hopkins  University  is  to  Baltimore  what  Washeda  University  is  to  Tokyo. 
Both  ara  about  ooa  huodrad  yaara  old.    Both  are  inatitutiona  of  higher  learning.    Since  Its 

founding  In  1876,  The  Johns  Hopkins  L'nlvGrslty  has  pionffrpd  in  education  of  scientists  and 
engineers  at  the  graduate  level.    Its  Medical  School  and  Hospital  rank  among  the  best  in  the 
world. 

In  the  early  stages  of  th«  last  war.  The  Applied  Physics  Laboratory  was  founded  as  a  branch 
of  this  University.    It  1«  now  nore  than  a  third  of  a  century  old  and  is  flourishing. 

During  these  thirty-five  years  studies  have  been  done  on  naval  topics  above  and  below  the 

ocean;  scores  of  satellites  were  conceived,  developed,  built  and  flovm,  devoted  to  navigation* 
to  the  shape  of  the  earth  and  to  the  understanding  o£  the  solar  system.    We  are  deeply  en- 
grossed in  nodical  engineering  problena,  heart  pace  makers,  pain  killing  and  prosthetic 

devices.     We  arc  concerned  wlch  the  siting  of  power  plants  in  the  Stato  of  Msrvlfind.     Vo  hnva 
a  large  program  on  extracting  power  from  the  small  temperature  difference  in  the  equaturial 

oceans. 

We  also  have  been  concerned  with  fire  research  since  1971.    Since  this  Laboratory  of  2500 

people  is  filled  with  chemists,  physicists,  mathmatlcians,  systems  analysts,  and  witli  a 
Medical  Institution  nearby »  it  was  a  natural  step  to  look  at  fires  as  an  eneny  that  must  be 
kept  In  check  ori  when  loose*  subdued  quickly. 

We  were  pleased  in  1971  when  the  National  Science  Foundation  made  it  possible  for  several 
institutions  to  carry  out  research  on  f Irea  and  to  translate  these  findings  into  uaeful  out- 
puts. 

We  have  concentrated  on  four  areas  in  our  activities.    We  have  taken  our  University  connec- 
tions seriously  in  encouraging  the  teaching  of  the  Fire  Sciences  throughout  the  United  States 
and  also  in  providing  information  resources  of  use  to  fire  researchers  and  practitioners,  in 

particular,  making  the  Russian  and  Japanese  information  mnre  widely    ivailable  in  this  country 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.    Secondly,  we  have  pursued  combustion  studies  for  many  years, 
particularly  ignition  and  extinction,  where  chemical  paraneters  play  a  crucial  role.  Lately 

this  work  has  been  extended  to  the  Ignition  of  virer.  nnd  cable?.     We  havp  worVed  witb  fire 
departments  in  Washington  and  in  Baltimore  to  provide  conraand  and  control  devices  chat  would 
aupport  the  commander  in  his  decision  making  on  the  fire  ground.    We  are  anxious  to  continue 
looking  at  fire  department  operatlona  and  supplying  them  with  tools,  and  also  to  protect  them 
against  toxic  gases.    Finally,  we  have  been  deeply  involved  In  the  analyses  of  the  causes  and 

consequences  of  fires  that  lead  to  human  death  and  are  just  be.t;innint!  to  extend  this  analysis 
to  serious  lajxiries  as  well,  and  to  the  potential  benefits  of  the  performance  of  fire  detectors. 
Ma  have  been  supported  in  this  enterprise  by  the  National  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Admin- 
istration and  by  the  Center  for  Fire  Research  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 


Hunter:    I  would  like  to  introduce  you  to  three  of  the  problems  that  are  currently  under  study 
by  the  combustion  section  of  the  APL  Fire  Group.     The  first  area  is  the  measurement  of  heat 
tranafer  in  fires.    Heat  la  tranaf erred  by  forced  convection  and  by  radiation,  the  forced 
convection  being  important  at  small  scale  and  radiation  at  large  scale.    Measurements  of  heat 

transfer  typically  measure  the  sun  of  the  two.     We  are  interested   in  neasvirinp  the  forced 
convection  without  any  interference  from  the  radiation.    Conventionally,  one  uses  a  slug  calor- 
imeter of  cylindrical  shape  ianersed  in  the  flame.    Its  rate  of  temperature  rise  la  a  measure 

of  hov  much  heat  is  bflng  rransf errod  ro  It.     Tt  responds  to  both  kinds  of  haats    the  flux  Is 
the  sum  of  the  radiated  part,  the  convected  pare  and  reradiation. 
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The  nev  method  is  very  simple  In  eonec^t.    At  a  very  small  radiue*  the  eonvectlve  part  of  the 

heat  transfer  is  enhanced  because  the  heat  transfer  coefficient  Increases.  The  radiative  flux 
does  not  change.     By  working  at  small  radius,  we  can  emphasize  the  eonvectlve  part. 

We  checked  out  the  method  for  premixed  ethane-oxygen  flames,  and  found  that  one  can  extract 
the  forced  eonvectlve  coefficient  In  the  presence  o£  up  to  5  watta  per  aquare  centimeter  of 
radiation.    Our  calorimetev  is  a  lO-mll  thermocouple  acting  aa  a  calorimeter. 

A  second  problem  deals  with  cable  tray  flrea.    An  experimental  program  on  fires  in  trays  of 

electrical  cables  is  being  undertaken  by  Sandia  Laboratories  and  by  Underwriters'  laboratories. 
We  are  developing  theories  which  support  that  work,  correlating  it  and  explaining  qualitatively 
what  la  happening. 

Flames  are  propagated  by  fire  balls  fueled  by  flammable  gases.     There  are  two  sources  of 
this  flammable  gas.    One  la  excess  pyrolyzates  from  the  first  tray.    When  plastics  bum,  the 
eombuatlon  is  aeldom  eoBiplete.    Unbumt  gas  can  flov  around»  accumulate  and  even  flow  right 
throu^  the  second  tray.    Another  source  of  flammable  gaa  la  from  out  gassing  of  the  second 
tray  iihlch  is  heated  by  the  fire  from  below. 

Another  phenomenon  la  vertical  propagation  of  a  vertical  tray  of  cables.    If  the  cables  are 

tied  down  securely,  then  the  propagation  is  much  like  that  over  a  solid  wall  of  plastic.  If 
the  cables  are  not  tied  down,  then  during  combustion  they  can  warp  or  bow  and  air  channels 
develop  among  the  trays  and  one  gets  chimneys  and  ducts.    This  sets  the  pace  for  the  propaga^ 
tlon.    The  propagation  la  more  rapid  up  theae  channels. 

The  remaining  problem  I  would  like  to  discuss  Is  poller  conhustlon.     Flames  on  a  stationary 
polymer  sample  spread  over  the  sample  and  move  with  time.    This  Is  a  difficult  system  to  mea- 
sure.   By  moving  the  sample  in  the  appropriate  way  one  can  arrange  that  the  flame  la  station- 
ary In  laboratory  coordinates.     We  have  done  this  by  coating  the  polymer  on  a  wire  and  pulling 
the  wire  In  the  direction  of  its  axis  through  the  wake  of  a  premixed  flame.     The  wake  provides 
everything  for  polymer  ignition:    hot  gas  to  heat  it  up,  excess  oxygen  to  support  the  combus- 
tion and  free  radicals  to  Initiate  the  combustion.    This  polymer  flame  is  stationary  in  labor- 
atory coordinates.    A  particle  of  polymer,  as  it  moves  along  Che  wire,  Increaaaa  In  tempera- 
ture until  it  reaches  the  gasification  point,  which  is  the  loweat  temperature  at  which  gas 
can  evolve  and  therefore,  flame  can  be  supported. 

There  Is  anotfier  way  Co  get  stationary  polmer  combustion,  the  so-called  opposed-flow  diffu- 
sion flame  technique.    The  polymer  is  moving  one  way  and  Che  oxygen  is  flowing  the  opposite 
way.    The  polymer  is  advanced  at  the  rate  it  le  consumed.    The  flame  is  also  stationary  in 

laboratory  coordinates,  but  for  a  charring  pol^nner,  the  char  has  to  be  consumed  before  the 
polymer  can  be  advanced  and  the  observations  are  those  i'or  carbon  coabustion. 

In  our  case  we  hava  worked  with  charring  polymers.    As  the  coated  wire  is  moved,  the  char  Is 
removed  from  the  flame.    We  have  been  working  with  polyvlnylchlorlde  and  have  sampled  the 

polvtner  flame  by  classical  techniques  of  quartz  microprobes  and  ma-;'^       octrometry .     We  have 
been  Interested  in  finding  out  what  flammable  gases  evolve  from  the  surface  under  coabustion 
conditions.    At  one  atmoaphere  preaMire  the  polymer  flame  is  so  cloaa  to  the  aurface  of  the 

pol>Tner  that  we  cannot  get  Inside  it  with  otir  probe  and  can  only  see  the  products  of  coaibua- 
tion.    Another  problem  is  the  intense  heat  and  sooty  nature  of  this  flame. 

When  oi^gan  ia  abaent  we  find  that  benzene  evolves  at  around  280°C.    Ihia  is  the  same  tem^ 
perature  at  which  Ignition  occurs  when  oxygen  Is  present,  narked  by  a  temperature  rise  in  the 

gas  phase  and  a  svidden  drop  in  the  oxygen  level.    At  low  pressure,  the  polymer  flame  is  ex- 
panded.   We  can  probe  Inside  it  and  we  confirmed  that  benzene  does  evolve  under  combustion 
conditions. 


Kuvshlnoff :    Since  the  beginning  of  our  Fire  Froblema  Program,  fire  information  has  been  an 
important  pare  of  our  work.    We  became  concerned  at  an  early  date  that  fire  safety,  fire 
protection  and  supprefision  were  problems  that  reached  far  beyond  the  Ftre  Service.  Spe- 
cialists from  every  science  and  technology  had  a  role  to  play  In  chelr  solutions.    We  soon 
discovered,  however,  that  the  apeclallst  who  could  contribute  to  the  solution  of  various  fire 
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problems  had  qo  convenient  means  tor  understanding  specialized  fire  terminology.    Also,  they 
hod  no  madluD  for  learning  about  each  others*  actlvltlea.    TO  help  resolve  these  difficulties* 
we  undertook  two  projects.    One  of  these  Is  a  Dictionary  of  Fire  Scleoce  terminology  and  the 

other  is  a  Fire  TechnoloRv  Abstracts  Journal. 

The  Dictionary,  published  in  1977,  contains  about  10,000  words  drawn  £roa  a  wide  variety  of 
disciplines.  Terms  have  been  taken  largely  froB  fire  practice  but  also  from  building  con- 
scructlon,  safety,  education,  phyalcs,  chenlstry,  ■edieina,  toxicology,  trsnsportatlon  and 

many  other  areas  of  technology. 

The  definitions  are  presented  in  a  vtry  simple  fashion.     Our  purpose  was  to  help  educate 
technical  people  to  understand  papers  written  on  subjects  outside  their  own  immediate  spe- 
cialties.   Work  on  this  Dictionary  started  In  1969.    Since  its  publication  In  1977,  about 

1,000  new  words  have  been  selected  and  many  new  definitions  have  been  written.     We  hope  to 
republish  this  as  an  improved  and  enlarged  edition  within  the  next  three  or  four  years. 

While  working  on  thle  Dictionary,  we  were  also  developing  a  plan  for  publishing  a  literature 
aimounceBent  Journal,  an  abstract  Journal  which  would  be  an  effective  means  for  gathering 
fire  related  Information  and  providing  it  conveniently  and  economically  to  those  who  could 
use  it.    One  of  our  early  ideas  was  to  spread  the  cost  among  interested  appropriate  agen- 
cies In  aeveral  countries  who  would  contribute  literature  citations  to  a  central  point  for 
incorporation  into  a  regularly  published  fire  abstract  Journal. 

The  only  more  or  less  extensive  compilation  of  fire  Information  in  English  was  a  publica- 
tion prepared  in  the  United  Kingdom  called  "References  to  Literature  on  Fire".    The  scope  of 
this  announcement  service,  however,  is  restricted  to  building  construction.    Also  in  Great 
Britain,  the  Safety  in  Mines  Research  Establishment  produces  a  journal  "Safety  in  Mines 
Abstracts,"  but  this  is  restricted  narrowly  to  mines.    In  1971,  the  Soviet  Union  began 
publishing  a  journal  which  is  called  "Fire  Protection  Abstracts.'* 

\flth  the  advent  of  the  National  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Administration,  we  proposed 
publication  of  Fire  Technology  Abstracts.    The  topical  coverage  of  the  journal  was  to  be 
broad,  encasipaasing  thirteen  major  areas  Including  physical  and  chemical  aspects  of  fires, 
engineering  and  operational  responses  to  fires,  fire  protection,  fire  service  organization, 
psychological  and  medical  problems,  and  social  and  economic  matters  related  to  fire  preven- 
tion and  safety.    To  Insure  quality  and  couiprehensive  coverage,  we  have  organized  an  Inter- 
national Advlaory  Board  that  reviews  our  work.    The  Japanese  Representative  of  this  Board 
is  Mr.  T.  Wakamatsu  of  the  Building  Research  Institute.    Other  boardmembers  are  represent- 
atives from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  U.S.,  Canada,  Sweden  and  the  Netherlands.    This  Journal 
is  now  in  Its  second  year  of  publication,  is  issued  six  times  a  year,  and  contains  author, 
sviTijcct,  soTircc-  and  report  ntim^er  indexes.     It  cites  books,  journal  articles,  patents,  meet- 
ing papers,  and  reports,     bi  o£  our  citations  are  to  the  Japanese  literature.    01  about  2400 
abstracts  included  in  Volume  1,  there  were  140  abstracts  that  came  from  41  Japanese  Journals. 
Eleven  Japanese  patents  were  also  cited. 

We  have  noted  the  excellent  Japanese  literati:re  dealing  with  railway  fire  protection,  eartr- 
quake  fire  disasters,  safety  and  also  integrated  fire  detection  alarms  and  fire  protection 
systems.    We  no  not  have  Japanese  language  capability.    Therefore  we  rely  on  our  agreement 
to  share  resources  with  the  Soviet  Union's  "Fire  Abstract  Journal".     Thus  we  have  a  fairly 
good  coverage  of  the  Japanese  literature  but  we  have  no  way  of  obtaining  reports  on  con- 
ference papers.    We  would  Ilka  very  much  to  correct  this  deficiency. 

Halpln  Presentation 

Ualpin:    In  our  fire  casualty  study,  we  are  interested  in  trying  to  understand  why  people 
are  dying  when  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  toxic  atmosphere  of  the  fire.    People  will  be 

affected  by  the  toxic  products.     They  can  become  disoriented;  they  have  i  In^n  of  judgment. 
Alcohol  will  cause  some  secondary  problems  as  will  heart  disease.    At  APL  we  are  coordin- 
ating the  program.    Post  mortems,  autopsies  and  pathological  analyses  done  by  the  Maryland 
State  Medical  Examiner  and  at  the  Applied  Physics  Laboratory,  and  field  Investigation  com- 
plete our  Liud  erst,  and  lug  of  the  total  problem.    APL  sends  investigators  to  the  Site  to  gain 
an  understanding  of  what  has  happened.    Samples  are  taken  to  determine  blood  alcohol  levels, 
blood  CO  levels,  drugs  and  blood  cyanide. 
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Ue  had  a  program  where  we  were  taking  lung  sai^les,  oucgasslng  tbera  to  decemlne  which 
gases  war«  trapped  In  the  lung  tissue  end  Itmg  oelle.   We  have  been  gectlng  scraploge  of 
the  soot  deposition  within  the  trachea  of  the  vletlaa  end  analysing  thoee  seraplnge  for 

heavy  metals. 

We  have  covered  398  fires  during  the  period  from  Septeniber  '7X  -  Decenber  '77.    In  thoee 
fires  530  people  died.    Sa»klng  or  nlshandllng  of  amotrlng  aaterlals  Is  the  biggest  factor 

for  the  cause  of  fires.  45%  of  the  victims  died  In  fires  In  which  smoking  was  the  cause. 
A  listing  of  the  initial  itens  that  were  ignited  shows  chat  302  of  the  fires  were  started 
In  the  nattrees  and  bedding.   Alcohol  was  found  to  be  a  significant  factor.    40S  of  the  S30 

fire  victims  had  positive  blood  alcohol  levels.    We  arc  also  looking  at  blood  cyanide  levels. 
In  a  nonaal  saiaple  the  range  of  blood  cyanide  is  0.25  mg/cc.     We  believe  the  upper  range  is 
primarily  from  saDkers.    In  our  own  study  MS  are  using  a  value  of  .25  ng/cc  for  the  upper 
part  of  nomalcy. 

Through  December  1977  we  have  looked  at  272  fire  fatalities  for  cyanide.     31%  wore  considered 
to  have  a  normal  level;  69Z  had  above  normal  levels.    lOZ  of  the  cases  had  2.01  mg/cc  and 
above  Vhlch  le  a  highly  tOKle  level.   We  are  finding  a  fair  -nueber  of  cases  lAere  we  banre 
a  combination  of  b^od  carbonqrhcnoglobln  below  Istballty  and  cyanide  In  a  level  below  leth- 
ality. 

He  found  cadniuB*  lead*  aanganese*  copper  and  zinc.    We  do  not  believe  the  heavy  aetals 
enter  into  the  acute  problem  of  fire  death,  but  they  may  add  to  the  chronic  problem. 

Our  next  step  is  to  get  an  understanding  of  what  is  happening  with  survivors.  We  have  a 
Joint  program  with  the  Shocfc-ltauma  Unit  of  the  Maryland  Inetltute  of  Emergency  Medicine 

which  has  a  hyperbaric  chamber,  so  that  the  people  who  are  exposed  to  smoke  can  be  taken  to 
this  smoke  inhalation  center  and  be  treated.     The  smoke  inhalation  victims  will  be  treated 
at  approximately  3  at.  oxygen.    Blood  will  be  drawn  at  the  fire  scene*upon  admlaston  and 
during  the  tiiae  that  fire  victims  are  in  the  chamber. 

Smith  Presentation 

Smith;    If  you  got  the  impression  from  my  presentation  that  It  Is  more  philosophical  then 
factual^  you  could  be  right.    If  you  have  a  distinct  sense  of  deja  vue,  having  been  here 
before,  then  indeed  you  have.     It  will  be  a  repetition.  In  part,  of  work  that  we  have  reported 
over  the  past  few  years.     We  h.ive  been  engaged  in  inhalation  toxicology  for  about  seven  years. 
We  came  into  it  for  reasons  rather  closely  related  to  the  human  factors  studies  being  pursued 
here.    Ovr  epeelfle  Interest  was  In  the  aircraft  fire,  few  of  which  occurred  In  flight.  But 
posteraeh  fires  occur  frequently. 

In  our  forensic  program  we  have  always  measured  carhoxyhsmoglobln  saturstlon  as  a  matter  of 
particular  interest  in  the  field  of  aviation.    In  1970,  we  added  the  meaaurenent  of  cyanide 

to  our  battery  of  tests.    This  came  about  because  of  an  interesting  accident  at  Anchorage, 
Alaska.     The  circumstances  of  the  crash  were  of  Interest,  but  even  more  so  was  the  fact  that 
the  passengers  were  military  personnel  fit  for  active  duty  and  could  be  assumed  to  be  in  a 
normal  state  of  health.    Therefore,  we  could  Interpret  carbon  monoxide  findings  with  little 

question  that  we  would  not  be  dealing  with  anemic,  weak,   the  elderly  and,  hopefully,  the  intox- 
icated.   However,  when  we  measured  cyanide  in  these  victiois  we  could  not  interpret  the  meaning 
of  the  combination  of  the  two  gases.    And  this  caused  us  to  enter  the  field  of  inhalation  to:^ 
icology.    We  decldad  that  wa  moat  study  these  combinations  in  greater  detail  and  this  was  our 
first  effort. 

I  will  not  go  into  great  detail  on  information  which  is  present  in  the  printed  text,  but  I  will 
indulge  In  eome  asldaa,  soma  addldonal  Ideas  which  are  not  clearly  expressed  in  print.  After 

testing  many  devices  for  the  detemilnatlon  or  the  detection  of  some  degree  of  physical  impair- 
ment short  of  deatli,  we  adopted  the  rotating  cage.     This  system  also  had  insertable  cages  which 
allowed  us  to  look  at  animals  in  tin  BSte  CttStoaary  way,  simply  observing  from  zero  time  to 
tine  of  death*  or  if  we  chose*  we  could  use  the  system  at  multiple  doses  with  death  as  the  tra- 
ditional cuatomary  endpolnt* 
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There  are  honest  differences  of  opinion  about  the  use  of  time  as  the  measured  variable 
rather  thao  Che  number  of  dead  at  a  fixed  period.    Time  is  of  Importaace  in  our  specific 
research  context*  escape  from  a  burning  aircraft,  or  fron  a  burning  etmcture.-  It  le  per- 
haps more  so  In  the  case  of  aircraft  fires,  frequently  fuel-fed  and  developing  with  alnost 
explosive  rapidity.     We  were  ablu  to  show  in  tliese  experiments  that  time  to  incapacitation 
was  Important  because  time  to  incapacitation  is  a  brief  fraction  in  most  instances,  of  the 
time  to  death.    He  were  also  able  to  show  that  CO  aod  ECN  exert  additive  effects,  if  each 
le  prevent  at  a  potentially  lethal  level.    Vhen  you  conblne  these  two  gases,  at  low  concen- 
tratlonSt  there  Is  lessi  if  any*  evidence  of  additive  action. 

The  Inportant  contribution  to  come  from  these  studies  was  the  demonstration  that  if  one 

takes  into  account  the  fact  that  respiratory  gas  exchanf^e  Is  weight-related  as  showi  hy 
Autian  in  studies  during  the  fifties  and  early  sixties,  one  can  extrapolate  Che  results 
obtained  in  one  species  at  leest  with  theee  gases,  to  other  species*  including  nan.  One 
can  calculate  a  dose  based  on  respiratory  or  pulnnnary  gas  excheage,  end  one  can  make  esti- 
mates of  the  survival  time  of  nan  in  the  same  gas  atmospheres. 

The  rotating  cage  as  a  device  for  indicating  incapacitation  is  useful  because  of  the  pre- 
cision with  which  it  can  be  observed  as  an  endpoint.    We  had  every  intention  of  going  for- 
ward with  a  series  of  experiments  which  would  involve  blood  and  tissue  measurements  of  the 
two  gases  in  an  effort  to  solve  the  very  problem  that  Mr*  Hslpln  mentioned  earlier,  the 
meaning  of  these  lower  concentrations  in  combination.    One  of  our  otber  acconpllshnents  was 

the  development  of  the  alkali  flarr.e  gas  chroma tograph  method  for  cyanide  nicasuremont  WhlCh 
we  have  used  with  considerable  satisfaction  and  oChers  have  found  of  value  elsewhere* 

We  were  asked  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  look  at  the  toxic  potential  of  a 
variety  of  aircraft  materials  in  fire  situations.    We  began  to  look  about  for  a  system  that 
we  might  use  for  this  purpose.    There  were  certain  prescribed  aspects  that  we  must  incor- 
porate.    The  means  of  burning  must  be  comparable  to  that  employed  in  a  parallel  study  at  the 
the  Federal  Aviation  facility's  experimental  center  in  which  nine  or  more  of  the  more  im- 
portant combustion  gases  were  to  be  analysed  chemically  in  the  emissions  from  the  same  mater- 
rlals.    He  did  not  chose  the  temperature  at  which  the  combustion  was  to  be  conducted  -  It 
was  set  to  be  600*C.   Above  all*  the  system,  whatever  its  final  fora*  »»t  be  capable  of 
■ass  production  of  data  in  a  rather  short  tine. 

Ve  were  dismayed  when  we  surveyed  the  literature  that  there  were  no  guidelines  for  the  design 

of  a  suitable  apparatus.     We  believe  that  a  move  to  develop  such  guidelines  lias  been  long 
overdue.    We  Chink  Che  report  of  the  Committee  working  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Acadepy  of  Sciences  lias  produced  a  document  of  considerable  value*  and  what  they  say  was 
what  ws  were  thinking  when  wa  had  to  devise  our  apparatus. 

tie  chose  Co  keep  the  volume  of  our  system  small.    One  produces  less  heat  and  one  stays  In  a 
more  linear  arma  of  the  thermalltic  process.    We  looked  at  systems  which  diluted  the  gases 
to  solve  the  problems  of  accumulating  CO2  and  oxygen  depletion.    We  did  not  like  them, 

because  the  gas  mixture  from  a  burning  polymer  is  not  uniform  throughout  the  burning;  process 
even  though  with  small  samples  at  600°C,  0.5  -  0.75  grams  bum  completely  in  two  to  three 
minutes. 

If  one  sweeps  away  che  early  product,  which  may  be  hydrochloric  acid,  many  hydrocarbon  frag- 
ments such  as  methane,  ethane,  ethylene  or  chlorinated  fragments,  one  Is  mlssliv  a  part  of 

thf  toxicologlcal  picture.    Many  of  these  low  molecular  weight  hydrocarbon  fragments  are 
central  nervous  depressants.     We  feel  that  the  dilution  or  flow-through  system  distorts 
toxicology  and  so  we  went  to  a  recycling  or  recirculating  system.     Its  total  volune  was  only 
12*6  liters.    It  was  big  enough  to  fit  our  rotating  cages  Inside  the  small  box  and  it  was 
sssy  to  clean. 

Gaa  circulation  and  mixing  were  accomplished  so  efficiently  that  temperatures  never  rose 
above  35*.  and  in  the  majority  of  Instances  stsyed  below  32*C  throughout  an  exposure  period. 

We  monitored  oxygen  :mr'  rpTtl en  1  •^h'-r?  It  to  maintain  It  at  21^.     It  may  disturb  engineers  that 
we  Insist  so  strongly  tliat  our  animals  be  protected  from  heat  and  from  hypoxia  in  an  exposure 
system.    Admittedly  these  are  a  part  of  a  fire  situation  but  if  you  are  looking  at  the  toxi- 
city of  the  thermalltic  mixture  one  must  avoid  these  complications. 
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We  anticipated  some  probleaa.    What  does  temperature  and  what  does  recirculation  do  to  the 

composition  of  the  gas  mixture?    For  the  two  gases  which  Interested  us  most  this  is  what 
happens.    At  AOO**  hydrogen  cyanide  production  Is  low  fcon  a  standard  polymer  (34Z  acrllonltrlle- 
66X  butadiene).    At  500*  cyanide  la  appreciably  higher.    At  600*  It  peaks  and  you  will  note 
that  recycling  through  the  hot  zone  does  relatively  little  to  its  concentration.     People  who 
insist  on  850°  as  a  burn  temperature  must  reconcile  Chenselves  to  an  almost  explosive  pro- 
duction of  HCK  and  a  fairly  rapid  conversion  in  gss  phase  resctions. 

The  time  for  production  of  gases  to  their  peak  is  relatively  short.     In  six  minutes  you 
have  a  highly  lethal  concentration  of  cyanide.    This  is  in  contrast  with  the  NBS  chamber 
that  produced  a  rather  slov  rise  to  peak  concentration  of  the  gases.    Carbonmonoxide  behaves 
quite  similarly.    At  600*  It  peaks,  with  very  little  further  conversion  to  CO2.    These  iii»- 
tures  change  with  the  passage  of  time  because  cyanide,  with  this  plastic  >iriJ  ^nlor  these  con- 
ditions, comes  off  early.    Carbonmonoxide  rises  a  little  more  gradually  and  peaks  later.  All 
of  these  things  are  part  of  tba  coaproniisss  necessary  in  a  biological  assay  systen. 

A  word  about  biological  assay  as  a  method.    When  I  tirsc  began  to  liavc  contacts  with  engineers, 
polymer  chemists,  fire  dynamacists,  everybody  said  or  Inplled  that  animals  are  poor  analyt- 
ical tools.    I  believe  that  anlnala  are  an  adBirable  analytical  tool.    We  have  alvays  depended 
on  them. 

When  we  atarted  our  testing  of  75  selected  aircraft  Interior  materials,  we  exposed  three 
animals  to  the  products  of  nsterial  A,  then  three  more  to  B  and  so  on  through  the  series  of 
75.    We  then  returned  to  A.    After  an  interval  of  the  better  part  of,  or  perhaps  more  than, 
a  month,  we  did  the  same  test  a  third  time.    The  variance  o£  nine  animals  involved  in  three 
tests  at  these  intervals  was  less  then  5Z  for  nore  than  60%  of  the  materials  assayed.  To 
find  this  reproducibility  In  animal  ej^sure  haa  aurprlaed  us.    It  showed  that  if  you  pre- 
sent animals  with  the  same  nlacture  on  aucceaaive  occaaiona,  they  will  give  the  same  answer. 
If  they  don't,  sonsthlng  hss  gone  wrong  with  ebsalstry  «nd  ptiyslcs. 

We  chose  to  keep  the  exposure  volume  smell.    When  we  burned  progressively  larger  samples  in 

the  tube  furnace  and  measured  CO  and  HCN  from  0.25  grans,  one  sees  that  the  emission  of 
hydrogen  cyanide  is  fairly  linear  up  to  0.75  grans.    But  vrhen  one  goes  a  quarter  of  a  gram 
further,  one  begins  to  lose  linearity.    This  is  even  more  spparent  with  carbon  monoxide. 

Dr.  Aiarie  prefers  to  work  with  mice  because  his  primary  interest  has  been  sensory  or  pul- 
moasry  irritants.     They  are  admirable  for  that  purpose.     Rats  are  more  phlegmatic.  They 
.resptmd  Isss  readily  to  Irritants  but  we  see  the  same  effects  with  some  irritant  gases. 
Qydrogen  chloride  is  elaasie.    When  we  bum  vinyl  materials,  rats  may  becone  Incapacitated 

early,  perhaps  from  respiratory  effects,  but  they  revive  later.     Pori^aps  they  become  semi- 
cooatose  and  the  CO2  forces  them  to  breathe  again.    Most  of  them  live  throughout  a  thirty 
minute  period  in  spite  of  early  incapacitation,  and  we  have  had  no  delayed  deaths.  With 
fluoride  we  have  rapid  deaths.    So  the  choice  of  an  animal  and  the  choice  of  an  endpolnt 

are  options  that  must  not  be  made  precisely  uniform. 

When  one  looks  at  the  avoidance  condition  reflex  or  If  one  chooses  to  go  to  the  time  and 
trouble  of  the  lever  press  reward  type  reflex  or  If  one  wishes  to  use  some  other  Index,  its 

limitations  should  be  recognized.     The  flexion  reflex  and  incapacitation  in  the  rotating 
cage  are  probably  measuring  much  the  same  thing.    RDSO  measurement  and  the  respiratory 
depression  are  measuring  something  else.    And  these  differences  should  be  taken  into  account* 
As  far  as  the  selection  of  the  endpoint  is  concerned,  we  prefer  the  rotating  cage  for  its 
simplicity.     But  if  you  are  working  in  obscuration,  you  may  wish  to  have  an  automated 
record  or  whatever  endpolnt  you  choose,  and  the  avoldsnee  reflex  may  be  the  logical  choice. 
The  one  thing  that  I  would  urge  is  that  whatever  system  is  recomnended  for  use  by  most  of 
the  laboratories,  the  inherent  difficulties  of  bloassay  and  burning  materials  should  not  be 
mads  sny  worse  thsn  they  must  be. 

Tsmsmoco:    I  would  appreciate  very  much  if  you  could  glvs  us  your  thinking  on  how  you 
arrived  at  the  additive  affect  of  CO  and  cyanide? 

Smlthi    I  pointed  out  that  the  additive  effect  does  not  become  pronounced  until  each  la 

present  in  near  lethal  concentrations.    In  a  preliminary  series  of  studies  done  in  coopera- 
tion by  the  FAA  and  the  USAF  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  it  was  found  that  if  one 
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looks  at  the  toxicity  of  hydrogen  cyanide,   the  five  minute  LC50  for  cyanide   is  practically 
Ideatical  whether  it  is  given  alone  or  in  combination  with  a  concentration  of  CO  designed  to 
produce  a  blood  saturation  of  SOZ.    There  wae  thus  no  evidence  of  addltlvlty  under  these  cir- 
cumstances.    However,  If  ycu  add  tho  approxiniatn  five  minute  LC50  for  the  two  gases,  then  you 
get  addition.    The  way  we  interpret  this,  and  there  could  be  differences  of  opinion,  if  you 
use  a  nonleclial  concentration  of  carbon  noooxlde  the  tissues  are  being  adequately  oxygenated. 
Under  these  circumstances  if  yon  add  cyanide  you  are  essentially  looking  at  the  toxicity  of 
cyanide  alone.    However,  if  you  add  a  potentially  lethal  concentration  of  the  two,  oxygen 
deprivation  plus  the  inhibition  of  the  cytocbrooe  system  at  the  periphery  begin  to  become 
additive. 

Yanarnoto:    Tlic  levels  where  the  CO  and  the  level  of  where  the  HON  start  working,  would  they 

be  the  same  or  different? 

Smith:    The  toxicity  of  the  two  eases  Is  amazingly  dissimilar,  15,000  parts  per  million  of  CO 
is  approxinately  equivalent  to  A70  parts  per  million  of  UCN,  so  far  as  five  minute  lethality 
la  concerned. 

Yamarooto:     Perhaps  1  have  not  made  myself  clear.     In  the  case  of  CO  this  was  combined  with 
the  hemoglobin  and  this  reduced  the  transmission  of  oxygen  by  the  blood.     On  the  other  hand, 
HON  would  inhibit  the  tissue  from  using  the  oxygen.    And  therefore  these  two  had  different 
Influences  on  the  body. 

Smith:  Let  us  assume  that  we  have  an  inhibition  of  the  cytochrome  system  at  the  periphery 
by  HCN  which  Is  just  short  of  that  required  to  causa  tissue  Incapacitation  or  death.  This 

would  show  up  first  in  the  nervous  system  as  we  see  it  in  Incapacitation  or  In  death.  Now 
cyanide  is  peculiar  in  that  it  causes  respiratory  arrest  and  we  have  seen  the  heart  continue 
beating  for  five  minutes.    If  you  are  just  short  of  the  tissue  lethality  level  of  cyanide  and 
the  tissue  is  getting  an  adequate  amount  of  oxygen,  the  animal  lives.    Now  If  you  superimpose 
upon  this  system  a  blood  picture  ^ich  has  vastly  reduced  quantity  or  carrying  capacity,  then 
one  of  tlie  consequences  as  blood  goes  furtlier  and  further  toward  the  periphery  is  a  drop  In 
oxygen  tension.    The  tissue  cannot  live  with  a  critical  stage  of  utilizing  ability  and  a 
short  supply  of  oxygen  and  this  is  when  we  believe  the  superposition  becones  apparent. 

Einhorn:  We  have  shown  the  effects  of  the  concentrations  of  the  two  gases.  We  likewise  found 
what  Dr.  Smith  has  said,  not  only  for  five  minutes  but  for  thirty  minutes.    If  one  measures 

the  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen  In  the  arterial  syctcns  and  the  venous  systen,  as  we  in- 
crease the  concentration  of  cyanide  to  a  level  of  about  120  parts  per  million,  we  find  we 
cannot  transport  the  oxygen,  and  it  returns  to  the  venous  system  for  essentially  the  same 
P02,  which  shows  the  effect  of  the  cytochrome  system.    Now  If  you  have  CO  first  and  you  are 
complexing  some  of  the  hemoglobin  so  that  you  are  approaching  anoxia  and  then  superimpose  HCN, 
you  will  see  a  noce  additive  affect. 

He  heard  how  reproducible  biological  experimentation  is.    The  big  problem  is  the  combustion 
aspect.     Our  studies  vlth  the  tube  furnace  showed  exactly  what  Dr.  Smith  has  shown.    We  use 
a  single  tube  furnace  and  we  use  two  tube  furnaces  in  series.    The  flow  rate  and  the  residence 
time  of  the  coid>U8tlon  products  will  change.    A  third  aspect  we  must  look  at  Is  the  rate  of 
heating.    If  we  take  a  material  and  the  rate  is  two  degrees  or  ten  degrees  or  forty  degrees 
C  per  minute,  there  is  an  entirely  different  biological  response  as  is  the  distribution  of 
products  when  we  expose  animals.     We  really  have  to  deternine  how  we  are  going  to  thermal Iv 
combust  or  degrade  a  sample.    Once  we  define  that,  the  biological  measurements  will  be  a  lot 
easier. 


Nakamura:    My  talk  today  is  about  the  toxicity  of  CO,  CO2,  HCl  and  UCN  which  are  combustion 
gases  generated  when  materials  bum.    We  evaluated  the  toxicity  of  these  gases  by  using  mice. 
At  the  same  time  we  also  evaluated  the  toxicity  of  O2  deficiency.     There  are  several  methods 
for  evaluation  of  toxicity  such  as  the  ones  done  by  Dr.  Einhorn  and  Dr.  Smith  which  are  the 
medical  methods.    There  are  other  very  simple  engineering  methods  for  the  evaluation  of 
toxicity.     One  of  the  simplest  methods  is  by  evaluating  tho  anount  of  gas  that  1s  necessarv 
and  the  time  that  is  required  to  either  collapse  or  lead  an  animal  to  death  when  these  ani- 
mals breathe  toxic  gases.    What  I  will  be  talking  about  today  are  the  results  of  this  second 
method.    In  order  to  represent  the  amount  of  gas  Inhaled  we  used  an  ncposure  index.  This 
exposure  index  Is  the  product  of  the  concentration  of  toxic  gas  times  the  time  of  absorption 
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or  Inhalation.    Aa  for  the  time  required  for  inhalation  if  this  nakes  the  aninal  collapse* 
Chen  we  called  this  exposure  index  a  collapse  index,  and  if  tha  aninal  should  die  because  of 
tnhalatloit  of  tha  toxic  gas  va  called  thia  kind  of  an  exposura  Index  the  lethality  Index. 

Collapse  Index  Is  IC,  lethality  Index  Is  IL  and  IBxposure  Index  Is  IS.    Although  these  Indexes 

may  be  different  in  their  expressions  T  think  that  many  researchers  have  already  suggested 
this  kind  of  a  synbol.    And  what  is  important  in  this  kind  of  thinking  is  that  in  the  time  of 
fire  where  there  is  a  very  high  concentration  of  toxic  gases  and  if  that  kind  of  gas  is  inhaled 
in  a  short  time,  we  would  want  to  know  what  kind  of  value  these  indexes  will  have.    Also  if 
there  is  a  combination  of  more  than  two  gases  we  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of  an  index  these 
gases  will  have  in  the  mixture.    In  the  test  that  1  conducted  1  used  mice  in  a  free  environment 
where  they  can  nove  around.    When  1  say  incapacitation  or  collapse  it  neans  the  position  or 
th^  situation  when  the  nice  are  in  a  prostrate  position  and  do  not  wove,   ilben  I  say  death* 
it  Beans  the  stoppsge  of  the  respiration. 

The  gas  concentration  inside  the  chanbar  was  constant  when  this  test  was  conducted.    HCH  was 

generated  Inside  the  chamber  by  combining  KCN  and  H-,SO^.     HCl  was  generated  by  reacting  NaCl 
and  H^SO/^  inside  the  exposure  chamber.     Vfhen  the  maximum  concentration  of  CO  is  less  than  IZ 
then  the  lethality  index  has  a  tendency  to  increase*    Ife  see  that  the  critical  exposure  index 
for  HCl  is  approxinately  2.0. 

When  we  compare  the  LC  of  CO  and  HCN,  we  see  that  CO  was  1.06%  and  HCN  was  175  PPM.  We  can 
see  that  HCN  is  about  60  times  stronger  than  CO  in  its  toxicity.  As  for  the  collapse  index 
or  the  death  index,  we  elao  cowpared  the  two  and  we  have  seen  siollar  results. 

1  would  like  to  report  to  you  abouL  the  results  when  more  than  two  kinds  of  gases  were  used, 
tfe  used  the  same  kind  of  testing  methods.    The  exposure  index  of  a  gaseous  mixture  of  the 
death  divided  by  the  lethality  index  when  that  gas  is  used  singly  is  called  the  index  ratio. 
If  toxicity  is  completely  additive  the  sura  of  the  index  ratio  should  be  one.    We  see  that  the 
SUB  of  the  index  ratio  of  CO  and  HCK  was  on  the  average  about  0*90* 

We  used  a  wore  conplleated  mixture  of  gases  and  there  is  quite  a  large  O2  deficiency  effect 

in  mixtures  of  toxic  gases.     Also  In  that  case  when  there  is  less  0.,  concentration,  the  effects 
of  toxicity  of  CO  or  UCN  becomes  larger.    For  O2  deficiency  we  were^not  able  to  get  an  index 
ratio  or  lethality  ratio  index.     In  chat  case,  we  would  like  to  try  to  quantify  the  O2 
deficiency  by  using  a  lower  lethality  index  or  lower  collapse  index  of  other  gases  such  as 
CO  and  HCN.    CO,  C02,  HCN,  and  UCL  were  used  as  gaseous  mixtures  and  we  also  noted  Che  effect 
of  O2  deficiency* 

Frlstron:    I  wonder  if  the  euthor  would  conatent  on  the  relationship  between  Figure  4  and  Figure 

5  In  the  text  which  he  distributed.    What  are  the  apparent  ranges  of  erroT  in  Figure  5  and 

how  they  are  related  to  the  curves  in  Figure  4? 

Nakaraura:     T,et  me  explain  Figure  Curve  A  Is  the  rise  of  the  CO  concentration  inside  the 

exposure  chamber.     There  are  sis  dots  on  that  line.     In  that  kind  of  a  rise  in  CO  concentration, 
this  is  the  time  when  the  mouse  died,  starting  from  the  time  of  inhalation.     The  dots  repre- 
sent the  times  that  the  mice  died.    In  this  case  the  rise  is  very  rapid  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  lethal  index  la  the  area  which  is  surrounded  by  the  Curve  A  and  the  time  so  different 
from  a  low  concentration  there  is  a  vast  variation  at  the  time  of  deaths.     And  it  depends  on 
the  lethality  index.     If  you  will  refer  to  Figure  3,  there  Is  a  great  range.    There  is  a  white 
circle  A  here.    For  A,  it  is  from  the  lethality  index  about  5  -  13,  so  that  is  a  very  wide 
range  because  there  arc  five  of  them.    Yott  will  see  the  vertical  index  is  froB  about  S  -  13 
so  that  you  see  the  range  is  very  wide. 

Einhom:   As  you  ei^ose  an  animal  to  two  gases,  carbon  nonoxlde  and  hydrogen  ^anide,  we  have 

the  unique  capability  of  studying  dosage  because  you  know  the  concentration  the  animals  are 

being  exposed  to.     You  know  t)ie  time  of  exposure  and  you  can  monitor  the  saturation  carboxy- 
hemoglobin  and  blood  cyanide.    You  can  measure  the  amount  taken  in  and  the  amount  given  off 
within  the  rise.    When  you  have  mixed  gases  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  coefficient  of  abaorp- 
tlon  of  individual  gases.     T  wonder  if  you  could        back  to  Figure  4  and  now  relate  time  and 
concentration  and  cell  us  about  carboxyhemoglobin  levels  at  these  different  concentrations. 
Were  they  the  same?   What  ranges  were  there  on  the  high  and  low  curves? 
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MAlsaflmra:    Going  back  to  Figure  4,  let  us  take  up  Curve  A  first.    The  first  nouse  that  died 

for  Curve  A,  the  CO  was  about  1.3  per  cent,  and  the  last  mouse  that  died  was  at  about  2.0  per 
cent  CO  concentration.    Yo\i  are  asking  whether  there  Is  a  difference  in  the  value  of  carboxy- 
benoglobln  and  I  do  not  have  the  devices  to  measure  It  as  a  relative  factor.    If  there  is 
exposure  to  about  2Z  concentration,  then  the  respiration  rate  of  that  mouse  is  very  slow 
(about  one  in  30  seconds).     However  in  thJ,s  research  the  arrest  of  respiratioa  is  the  tine  of 
death.     I  believe  that  at  1.3Z  CO  concentration  the  carboxyhemoglobln  of  the  first  mouse  and 
the  carbo^rhenoglobin  of  the  last  ii9uae  that  died,  is  about  the  same  because  saturation  point 
had  been  reached  and  the  anount  is  about  the  sans. 

Einhorn:    I  think  it  would  be  very  important  to  have  carboxyhemoglobln  measured. 

Smith:    The  approximate  carboxyhemoglobln  concentrations  for  each  of  these  concentrations  and 
at  the  given  times  could  be  calculated  by  the  formula  given  In  my  paper  based  on  the  pulmonary 
eicchange  rate  of  the  mouse  relative  to  the  rat.    However,  there  Is  something  rather  interest- 
ing to  us  here.     The  arrival  at  death  which  occurs  at  the  carbox>'hemoKlobln  concentration, 
usually  in  the  neighborhood  of  70%  or  thereabouts  for  the  rat,  at  1500  parts  per  million  is 
about  five  mlnutea  which  this  graph  indicates  roughly.     If  I  recall  correctly,  the  30  minute 
tine  to  death  as  calculated  by  our  formula  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  7000,  and  so  this  graph 
and  other  toxlcologlcal  studies  seen  to  be  in  relatively  good  agreement. 

Robertson:    These  same  two  curves.  Figures  A  and  5  show  lethalities  for  different  mice.  Were 
these  nice  subjected  in  a  single  experlnent  or  was  it  just  one  mouse  at  a  tiaie? 

Nakamura:    The  results  of  Figure  4  were  achieved  by  using  the  chamber  In  Figure  2.    For  CO, 
Instead  of  HCl,  we  put  00  gas  Inside  a  punp  and  by  adjusting  it  by  a  flow  neter  we  put  It 
inside  the  chaaber.    We  put  six  nice  sloultaneously  into  the  chaoiber. 

Birfcy  Freeentation 

Blrky:    The  Infomatlon  that  T  would  like  to  present  is  on  our  progress  towards  the  develop- 

nent  in  the  United  .StatHS  of  a  standard  tent  methfid  for  evaluation  of  combustion  products  in 
terns  of  toxicity.    As  you  have  already  heard,  this  exercise  is  going  to  be  in  the  area  of 
technical  and  scientific  conpromlses. 

Before  I  calk  specifically  about  Che  cest  raechod  we  are  developing,  I  Would  like  to  indicate 
some  of  the  things  thst  are  going  on  In  the  International  Standards  Organieation  related  to 
the  development  or  the  acceptance  of  a  test  method  for  combustion  products  toxlcltv.    At  the 
last  metiting  in  Germany,  the  German  toxicity  test  method  was  proposed  as  a  possible  test 
method.    This  test  method  Is  fairly  well  documented  in  the  scientific  literature.    It  is 
quite  different  from  what  we  have  uaed  in  the  United  States  and  what  the  Japaneae  are  using 
right  now.    It  uses  rats  and  a  dynamic  system  where  new  products  are  generated  continuously 
and  fed  past  the  animals.    It  is  similar  in  terms  of  technique  to  that  which  Or.  Alarie  has 
used. 

In  the  past  three  years  the  Center  for  Fire  Research  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
been  working  coward  a  test  method,  with  the  general  objective  of  developing  a  recommended 
protocol  for  this  assessment.   After  reviewing  the  state-of-the-art  of  what  can  and  what  can- 
not be  done  in  combustion  toxicology,  we  decided  that  one  could  not  do  a  relative  ranking  of 
combustion  products.     By  that  I  mean  it  would  not  be  possible  under  the  present  state-of-the-art 
to  say  that  material  A  should  be  used  over  material  B  because  Its  toxii ity  is  a  little  less. 
We  set  about*  using  the  scate-of-tbe-art,  to  develop  a  test  method  to  sort  materials  inco  two 
categories,  i.e.  materiala  that  have  conventional  toxicicy,  perhaps  similar  to  cellulOBlcs, 
and  materials  that  would  produce  unususlly  toxic  combustion  products. 

Any  new  system  is  going  to  hsve  to  meet  certain  criteria.    It  should  be  able  to  expose  samples 

to  various  temperatures  or  beat  fluxes  similar  to  vbat  the  Japanese  ?'avc  reported.     Tt  should 
be  able  to  handle  a  flaming  mode  of  conbustion  and  a  non-flaming  mode  of  corabustion  separately. 
No  heat  stress  was  to  be  applied  to  the  animals,  nor  oxygen  depletion.     What  we  are  looking 
for  is  a  chemiGal  toxicity  test  in  the  absence  of  heat  and  oxygen  deprivation  on  the  animals. 
We  are  using  four  rats  at  present,  but  the  test  method  will  require  six.    We  are  measuring 
time  to  ai-  I'ffcct  in  terms  of  the  hindloK  flexure  incapacitation  model  and  are  also  looking 
at  lechality.     In  the  non-flaming  mode,  we  are  testing  15  degrees  below  the  auto-igaic ion 
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poittt  M  dafiikttd  in  the  eoitbustlim  aetiiod.    Ihe  BBximini  tanparaturft  ia  flOO*>    In  tha  flanlfig 
■oda  we  ata  talking  15  dagrasa  abova  the  auto-lgnltion  point. 

I  will  try  to  give  the  retlonale  why  we  chose  these  eondltlons.    The  cosbostlon  furnace  was 

developed  at  Dow  Chemical  Company.     Tt  can  bo  Incorporated  Into  the  animal  exposure  chamher 
without  producing  heat  effects  on  the  animals.    We  are  concerned  about  whether  enough  oxygen 
Is  supplied  to  the  sample  In  the  non-flaming  mode  as  you  would  have  In  the  fire  environment. 
We  arc  developing  a  radiant  heat  system  but  have  not  progressed  enough  to  have  Successfully 

overcome  the  heat  stress  problems  on  the  animals. 

The  exposure  chaober  is  oiade  of  polyaetbyl  msthacrylats.    We  ere  not  using  teflon-coated 
stainless  steel.    The  volune  of  the  chamber  is  very  close  to  200  liters.    The  tine  of  eicposure 

Is  30  minutes.     Maximum  temperature  in  the  animal  chamber  is  35*  and  the  initial  chamber  tem- 
perature should  be  22°  +  2''C.    Oxygen  concentration  is  not  to  fall  below  182.    The  measure- 
ments that  we  are  requiring  In  this  test  nethod  Is  oxygen*  CO,  CO2  end  tenperature*  The 
biological  measurements  are  time  to  incapacitationt  tine  to  death*  blood  00  heaoglobin  at  the 

time  of  incapacitation  and  percent  mortality. 

The  nethod  is  a  compromise  trying  to  take  Into  account  the  classical  toxicologists'  opinions 
that  LC50  and  dose  response  curves  are  the  appropriate  toxlco logical  parameters.  However, 

as  has  been  well  documented  by  a  number  of  papers,   time  to  produce  an  effect  in  terms  of  a 
fire  environment  can  be  a  very  important  parameter.    So  we  have  both  of  those  criteria  in  the 
test  method  at  this  tine. 

We  have  specified  male  rats  but  no  specific  species  or  strain.    In  the  protocol  six  rats  are 
required  per  test.    One  animal  Is  to  be  seerlfleed  for  blood  and  pathology  If  there  ere  no 

deaths  In  the  exposure  and  five  would  be  observed  for  a  total  of  fourteen  days  for  post 
exposure  lethality  calculations.     If  an  animal  were  cannulated  by  the  Utah  technique,  we 
would  not  have  to  sacrifice  that  animal  for  blood  chemistry* 

There  are  s  number  of  problems  associated  with  any  particular  cheaiber  configuration.  Mixing 

time  becomes  an  important  characteristic  when  you  have  a  short  exposure  such  as  30  minutes. 
In  addition  the  rate  of  generation  of  products  becomes  an  important  parameter.    We  have  no 
fans  i»  this  chamber  to  accelerate  mixing  rate  because  of  the  difficulties  of  depositing 
parti c-ulnte.^  of  combustion  gases  such  as  fiCN,  HC1>  etc.  on  any  surfses  that  is  introduced 

into  the  exposure  chamber. 

We  have  generated  HCl  In  the  Potts  furnace  end  found  no  systaiatic  concentration  gradlenta. 
We  have  measured  CO2  in  three  positions  as  a  fxmction  of  time  to  determine  If  we  have  rapid 

mixing.     Tlie  limitation  of  this  particular  system  Is  the  rate  of  generation  of  products  and 
not  mixing.    We  have  also  shown  that»  based  on  lethality  and  incapacitation,  there  is  no  pre- 
ferential incapacitation  or  death  of  any  animals  as  a  function  of  location. 

We  are  not  happy  with  the  rate  of  production  of  products  from  the  furnace  in  a  30  minute 
exposure*    If  you  load  the  furnace  with  wood  up  to  30  millgrams  per  liter*  it  takes  a  signi- 
ficant amount  of  the  30  minutes  to  generate  the  products.    We  are  trying  Co  do  a  comparison 
between  the  rotating  cage  technique  and  the  hlndleg  flexure  technique.    We  found  that  the 
rotating  cage  technique  gave  an  earlier  indication  of  incapacitation  than  the  hindleg  flex- 
ure technique.    With  the  rotating  cage  we  bad  difficulty  seeing  the  animal  when  we  decomposed 
materials  that  produce  a  large  amount  of  dark  smoke  which  led  us  to  abandon  this  particular 
technique* 

The  system  hae  been  undeigolng  quite  a  few  modif Icatlonst  trying  to  Incorporate  the  best 

features  of  combustion  toxlc^*:"  ■  ••'items.     There  are  many  other  techniques  being  developed 
in  this  country  that  are  going  co  provide  new  insights  to  the  effects  of  combuation  products 
both  from  a  lethality  point  of  view  as  well  as  from  behavioral  modification  points  of  view, 
and  alao  information  as  to  the  cause  of  injury  that  may  lead  to  perhaps  new  methods  of  trsat- 
ment. 

Hands:    Instead  of  saa^llng  a  few  test  animals  at  one  time,  perhaps  the  test  should  be 
repeated  by  using  three  or  four  rats  at  a  tine  and  trying  to  get  statistics  by  using  three 
or  four  rats  repetitively. 
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Mcky:    I  agree.    In  this  particular  test  iMthod  «a  will  do  dOB«  rosponse  which  will  requlra 
more  anijoals.    Ue  nay  even  have  to  do  repeats  at  a  given  fixed  concentration  to  get  the  sta-* 
tlstlcal  analysis  of  the  effects.    You  will  note  that  I  did  not  discuss  what  we  meant  by 
'unusually'   toxic.     Wc  are  still  looking  at  the  data  on  materials  that  wc  c-onsidpr  to  be  in 
that  classification.    To  be  more  specific,  the  CO  beiaoglobln  measuremeat  Is  not  at  this  point 
falling  into  a  criterion  of  toxicity.    It  le  an  Indicator  of  other  toxic  epedes  being  present. 

Handa:    About  two  years  ago  at  a  conterence  on  Fire  Safety  of  Combustion  Material  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  people  from  Borehaiiwood  Research  Station  said  that  phosphate  products  were  liberated 
fraa  flexible  polyurethaae.   Would  you  consider  thaa  onusually  toxic? 

Blrky:    There  are  some  that  will  be  toxic.    We  have  only  seen  one  case  -  tl      r  h  case.  1 
have  not  swtx  data  on  flexible  polyurethanes  that  suggest  unusually  toxic  combustion  products. 

Einhorn:     Were  you  referring  to  the  eye lophosphatc  ester?     I  would  tike  to  add  one  comment. 
This  work  was  initially  done  at  Utah  and  Dr.  Birky  was  present  as  a  visiting  professor.  When 
we  found  the  unexpected  formation  of  this  material  we  were  working  with  rigid  urethane  foams 
with  a  low  molecular  weight  crosslink  density  of  about  300,  but  not  more  than  500.     In  flex- 
ible polyuretbane  foams  the  crosslink  density  of  XMPF-lnltiated  polyols  in  the  formulation 
would  be  about  4  -  5000.    So  there  would  be  a  substantial  decrease  In  the  production  of  the 
cyclophosphatcs  In  the  presence  of  phosphorous  fire  retardaTits  of  anv  kind.     In  real  fires  or 
large  scale  tests,  some  of  the  cyclophosphate  ester  may  get  through.     It  is  destroyed  at  the 
higher  tenperaturea  in  the  flame. 

It  1b  our  feeling,  based  on  studies  as  yet  not  published,  that  there  Is  a  progressive  change 
in  the  nervous  system  given  a  single  exposure.      Industry,  worldwide,   has  eliminated  the  com- 
bination of  pbosphorus-THPF  rigid  foams.    1  do  not  believe  they  have  eliminated  the  combina- 
tion for  flexible  foan*   And  again  while  there  is  no  infoimation  on  Injury  snrailable  involving 
real  fires*  there  may  still  be  a  hasard  in  the  use  of  these  naterials. 

Smith:     I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Birky  questions  of  a  technical  nature  and  some  related  to 
toxicology.    You  have  now  adopted  a  policy  of  selecting  a  furnace  temperature  of  15°  below 
spontaneous  auto-ignition  and  15°  above.     In  our  experience,  this  is  cutting  It  very  close. 
When  you  aim  for  15°  below,  and  this  may  depend  on  the  state  of  division  of  the  sample,  it 
will  flame*    15°  below  the  point  of  auto-ignltlon  and  13°  above  is  making  it  a  very  critical 
temperature  range.    I  think  a  25*  margin  was  more  reasonable. 

I  was  interested  In  your  experiments  in  which  you  compared  our  rotating  cages  with  the  flex 
reflex.    I  wished  I  could  have  heard  you  say  that  they  were  about  equally  precise.  The 

rotating  animal  drops  first.     There  are  reasons  for  this.    He  Is  exercising.    There  are  also 
other  possibilities  from  the  physiological  point  oC  view. 

We  believe  that  the  exercise,  in  part»  controls  his  physical  state  and  makes  him  perhaps  a 
more  uniform  animal  than  one  who  squirms  and  then  relaxes.  Is  tense  and  then  relaxes.  We 

believe  that  the  rotating  cage  process  actually  contributes  to  precision.    You  cannot  use  it 
under  all  circumstances  but  it  is  a  matter  of  configuration.    1  noticed  that  you  put  your 
rotating  cages  In  a  position  where  it  was  Indeed  difficult  to  see  the  animals  in  smoke.  We 
have  ours  very  close  to  the  plastic  wall  of  the  cage  and  we  found  that  an  amber  light  decreases 
diffraction  from  the  fog  and  allows  us  to  observe  the  animals  when  it  would  otherwise  be  very 
difficult.    But  if  you  can't  see  them  you  have  to  go  another  route. 

I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  the  principle  that  we  use  a  few  animals  at  a  time  and  repeat  again 
and  again,  because  this  Is  the  essence  of  precision  testing;  not  twelve  animals  at  once  and 
counting  the  dead  one  at  a  time,  but  four  animals  at  a  time  three  times  repeated. 

In  your  emphasis  on  separating  material  into  those  of  ordinary  toxicity  and  those  of  super 
toxicity,  1  would  like  to  know  your  real  reason  for  this.    Why  can't  you  say  that  A  looks 
better  than  B  and  is  preferred.    Is  this  an  industrial  conpromise? 

Birky:     1  thoroughly  agree  that  13°C  above  and  below  auto-lgnltlon  is  cutting  It  close. 
Based  on  our  experience  this  may  have  to  be  modified.    My  first  cut  was  25*.  Discussing 
this  with  other  people  who  had  experience,  they  felt  that  15'  was  better  in  terms  of  picking 
out  the  worst  toxicity  cases.    It  was  Important  to  come  as  close  as  you  could  to  the  auto- 
ignition  point  for  picking      the  worst  toxicity  case. 
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Regarding  Che  rotating  wheel,  we  did  not  tty  to  optlnise  having  the  wheels  as  close  as  possible 
to  Che  wall.    However,  I  think  you  atill  have  Che  fundanental  linltatlon  of  being  unable  to 
BOke  6b««rv«tloii«  on  all  aftterlals  and  that  was  the  reason  for  this  coaprowLec. 

Super  toxicity  was  not  conpronlsed  it  all.    It  was  not  nade  to  pacify  the  Industrial  connunlty. 

That  compromise  was  based  on  my  own  judgment  of  what  could  and  could  not  be  done  In  combustion 
toxLclCy.    If  you  look  at  the  toxicity  data,  you  will  find  that  material  A  may  indeed  be  a 
little  bit  leas  toide  than  material  B,  but  it  will  deoonpose  at  a  different  tenperature,  per- 
haps lower  or  higher.     A  naterlal  tliat  Is  more  toxic  than  B  may  have  a  greater  thermal  sta» 
bility  than  the  more  toxic  material.    So  one  should  not  make  a  decision  based  simply  on 
toddty  whether  a  naterlal  should  or  should  not  be  used  at  this  point. 

Sblthi    yii»sbllity  and  decoaposltlon  fragility  are  factors  that  nust  he  woven  Into  a  hasard 
fomila. 

Watanaba:    Perhaps  we  can  form  an  ad  hoc  conlttee  on  aaofca  toxicity.    I  would  like  to  know 
if  thara  is  such  an  ad  hoc  cosnlttee  In  the  United  States? 

Birl^:    Tea,  I  have  put  together  an  ad  hoc  cOBBlttee  on  fire  toxicity  in  the  United  Stataa 
for  review  of  the  test  method,    ii  involvas  uaivaraltlas,  other  §ommmnt  afeneiea  and 

industry.    It  includes  toxlcologists,  coiiibustion  scientists  and  behavioral  scientists. 

Watanabe:    Such  a  comnlttee  should  form  some  kind  of  philosophy  on  the  danger  of  toxics. 
For  exawple.  If  there  were  any  apparatus  that  the  Japanese  aide  should  be  very  Interested  in, 

would  It  be  possible  for  you  to  give  us  a  diagram  of  such  an  apparatus,  or  if  there  are 
evaluation  methods  in  the  United  States  and  Japan,  could  we  exchange  such  information?    If  we 
do  not  go  ahead  with  this  kind  of  exchange,  we  cannot  cone  to  a  coaoon  understanding. 

Salto:     I  am  from  the  Architectural  Research  Institute.     i  have  one  comment  and  one  question. 
You  measure  the  behavior  of  the  rat  in  the  rotating  cage,  but  because  of  the  smoke  generaCiXNl 
it  becomes  difficult  to  see  inside  the  cage.    In  Japan,  wa  have  a  switch  on  the  rotating  cage. 
This  is  Included  as  one  of  the  suggestions  in  the  reports  fron  UJRR. 

When  you  do  testing  of  material  toxicity  should  you  do  the  tests  all  at  once  or  should  you  do 
them  one  after  the  other?    1  don't  think  you  can  say  that  rapeeltloa  of  the  teat  la  a  good 
thing,  becauaa  there  is  a  problem  of  reproducibility,  because  there  is  a  question  about 
whether  the  rate  are  in  the  same  condition  at  all  times.    On  the  other  hand,  do  we  have  uni- 
form materials?    There  may  be  discrejpaaeles  hecause  of  the  non^unlfomlty.    We  should  also 
Include  the  toxicity  of  the  smoke  as  well. 

Blrky:     In  the  Japanese  techniques  you  have  a  freely  running  cage.    The  mouse  drives  the  cage. 
The  cage  system  chat  X  have  showed  uses  a  motor  driven  cage.    There  is  an  effort  at  Carnegie- 
Hellon  to  look  at  the  torque  that  the  rat  lavosas  on  the  notor  driven  cage  so  t6at  you  can 
look  for  incapacitation  without  seeing  the  anlMl. 

Salto:    In  Japan,  the  rat  is  inside  the  rotating  cage  and  the  rat  itself  Is  wovlng  the  cage. 
The  other  nethod  la  a  rat  on  a  beam. 

Chaikcn:     Not  being  too  familiar  with  toxicology  fire  testing,  I  wonder  why  the  decision  was 
made  in  this  cest  device  to  produce  combustion  gases  at  a  specific  temperature  rather  than 
aone  type  of  prograaned  heating  that  night  nore  or  less  reflect  some  physical  process  whlA  ■ 

occurs  In  actual  conbustlon,  particularly  where  we  have  a  priori  knowledge  as  tO  when  a  ape- 
cific  material  is  going  to  give  oH  something  that  is  specifically  toxic. 

Alarle:    I  agree  with  the  last  speaker.    For  toxicity  purposes  the  method  which  will  produce 
the  nost  toxic  gases  from  a  sanple  is  to  program  the  sample  in  the  heater  at  a  linear  rate 
and  let  the  sample  degrade  as  it  wants  to  degrade  rather  than  putting  all  the  sanple  at  a 
particular  fixed  temperature. 

BirTcv:    There  is  one  other  temperature  at  which  you  can  carry  out  these  exposures,  at  460°c, 
in  addition  to  15°  below  the  auto-Ignition  tonperacure.    The  furnace  could  be  used  in  that  mode 
If  you  wanted  to  use  it.    The  reason  that  a  tenperature  was  specified  was  based  on  axperieinca 
with  a  nunber  of  materials.    15*  below  the  auto-ignition  was  the  worst  condition  in  nost  cases. 
It  nay  not  ha  ao  In  all  cases. 
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Saltn:     T  would  like  to  discuss  factors  affecting  the  gas  toxicity  in  fire.     First  of  all,  I 
would  like  to  touch  upon  how  best  ve  could  use  the  data  obtained  from  experiments  in  actual 
fire  eituations.    I  belierve  the  applicability  of  the  teat  results  to  the  actual  situation  Is 

very  important.     Even  if  we  get  very  good  results  from  the  experiments,  if  these  cannot  be 
related  to  the  building  fire  or  the  aircraft  fire  or  even  the  fire  in  the  residential  area 
and  If  this  cannot  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  the  people  dying  from  fire  then  the  experl- 
oents  are  not  useful.    Because  of  this  way  of  thinking  I  have  decided  to  look  at  factors 
affecting  gas  toxicity  In  a  fire  froa  the  building  coostruction  point  of  vls».    And  therefore 
I  would  like  to  llalt  qyself  to  those  factors  which  contribute  towerds  the  better  safety  In 
the  building. 

Toxicltv  of  combustion  gases  depends  on  the  chemical  makeup  of  the  material  itself  as  well  as 
the  environment  which  exists  when  the  combustion  takes  place.    Materials  should  be  examined 
et  the  tenperature  where  the  worst  toxicity  Is  enltted.    Bather  then  discussing  the  worst 
poBsibic  toxicity  I  will  put  nore  emphasis  on  the  range  of  the  tenperature  during  which  tox- 
icity gases  could  be  emitted. 

There  are  two  different  types  of  toxicity  -  acute  toxicity  and  chronic  toxicity  which  might 
have  an  effect  later  on.    The  acute  toxicity  should  be  evaluated  as  to  how  fast  the  toxic  gases 
could  be  enltted  from  the  material.     In  the  case  of  actual  fires  when  the  person   is  evacuated 
from  the  site  and  is  still  breathing,  we  talk  about  what  medical  science  can  do  to  help  this 
Individual.    One  of  the  reasons  iriiy  we  are  looking  at  the  short  time  toxicity  is  because  It 
Is  difficult  to  conduct  a  long  mxpeximeat. 

At  present*  we  look  at  various  coanerdal  products  as  well  as  building  material  In  order  to 

evaluate  the  toxicity  of  the  various  materials.  The  method  ve  applv  does  not  get  an  absoluto 
value  ot  the  toxicity  o£  each  material.  We  divide  them  into  different  groups  to  eliminate  or 
to  find  some  of  the  most  toxic  materials. 

The  toxicity  produced  by  gases  has  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  various  animal  experiments  as 
well  as  otlier  combustion  experiments.     UTien  we  arc  loo'King  at  the  acute  toxicltv  during  a 
short  time  period,  it  is  quite  possible  to  predict  the  approximate  toxicity  of  the  material 
using  experlmentai  animals.    However,  as  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Elnhom,  if  the  gas 
affects  the  nervous  systen,  it  would  not  Suffice  to  conduct  an  experiment  on  animals  only, 
but  we  should  proceed  with  a  chemical  analysis. 

I  would   !il--e  to  E;ivo  sone  results  of  oxporlmonts  where  we  have  looked  at  temperature  as  well 
as  hunidity  and  smoke  to  see  how  these  factors  would  influence  the  toxicity  of  the  combustion 
gases.    We  tried  to  evaluate  the  toxicity  of  the  smoke  particles.    There  are  three  methods 
of  ^aluating  smoke.    One  we  have  talked  about  is  in  connection  with  the  sensitivity  of 
detectors.    Another  method  of  evaluating  smoke  Is  the  obscuration  test.    Thirdly,  there  are 
experincnts  in  which  we  look  at  the  physiological  influence  of  the  smoke,     '■.'e  have  used 
particle  size  distribution  as  a  parameter.    For  the  second  method  we  could  use  extinction 
coefficient.    When  it  comes  to  a  ptqralologlcal  property  of  the  function  of  the  smoke,  both 
of  these  two  methods  should  he  used,  because  of  the  fact  that  It  hae  a  direct  relationship 
with  the  weight  of  the  smoke. 

The  apparatus  is  very  simple.    There  is  a  rotating  oouae  cage  inside  the  dealcator.  There 

are  four  cells  and  four  animals  are  used  for  experl«ient.     The  smoke  goes  through  S  filter 
and  mice  are  placed  Inside  small  glass  tubes.     We  analyse  the  eas  present;   as  for  smoke  we 
have  to  look  into  the  weight  as  well  as  the  particle  distribution.    Perhaps  in  that  way  we 
might  be  able  to  get  nore  accurate  results. 

In  fires,  we  also  get  high  temperature  as  well  as  humidity.    Because  of  the  coexistence  of 
high  temperature  aa  well  aa  humidity,  the  toxicity  appears  to  rise  ss  the  metabolic  function 
of  the  hunan  being  increases.     16  -  24  animals  are  put  Into  a  rotating  cage  in  the  exposure 
chamber,     tt'iica  we  vary  the  temperature  as  well  as  humidity,  we  are  able  to  see  the  influence 
of  those  two  factors  on  the  animals.    Depending  on  the  type  of  gas  the  temperatures  as  well 
as  the  humidity  effects  will  differ.    As  a  representative  o£  a  toxic  gas,  we  have  used  CO. 
Especially  In  high  humidity  environment  it  la  difficult  to  observe  effects  microscopically 
and  therefore  I  feel  that  this  apparatus  was  very  useful. 
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W»  have  looked  Into  the  influenca  of  high  t«inp«r«ture.    The  tenperature  seens  to  have  a 
great  liiflueiD.ee  on  high  toxicity. 

In  Japan  there  was  a  large  fire  in  a  department  storc»    The  temperature  at  irtilch  deathe 
weza  reportsd  was  whaa  the  teaiperatura  reached  60  -*  80*C. 

Tlie  evaluation  of  the  smoke  should  be  done  to  quite  a  high  temperature.  TTie  volvtme  of  the 
actual  cookbuatioa  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  room  has  great  Influence  on  the  result.  When 
we  look  at  the  enoke  teet,  If  we  know  the  toxic  potential  of  the  gaa,  then  we  might  he  able 

to  predict  the  concentration  of  smoke  at  various  points  In  the  building.     Tf  we  know  the 
temperature  then  wc  would  be  able  to  design  a  building  which  might  be  safer. 

Einhorn:    We  have  bad  a  discussion  on  how  a  material  Is  exposed  to  heat  or  a  combuatlon 
source  and  the  nature  of  the  products  and  concentration  of  the  products  resulting  from  this. 
This  is  an  area  which  needs  a  great  deal  of  further  discussion.     We  have  studied  for  the 
past  several  years  natural  materials,  cellulosics.  woodi  polyurethanes,  polycarbonates ,  and 
nylon,  with  or  wltlMMit  fire  retardants,  at  heating  ratee  fron  half  a  degree  to  one  hundred 
degrees  Centigrade  per  minute  with  the  type  of  techniques  that  Dr.  Birky  discussed,  using 
the  conductive  heating  tube  or  the  types  of  tube  furnaces  that  Dr.  Smith  talked  about  and 
the  variable  flux  heaters  In  our  NBS  chambers.    There  is  very  close  agreement  between  dif- 
ferent laboratories  using  a  similar  method.     However,  there  are  major  differences  In  the 
product  dlittributlons  and  we  do  not  see  the  same  biological  effect  when  we  expose  materials 
to  theee  different  approaches. 

Mataaabe:    Quite  a  ntfdier  of  people  ralaad  oplalpiis  regarding  tha  method  of  heating.  Perhaps 
we  should  dlscttse  heating  nethode. 

Alarle:    It  le  Important  to  discuas  heating  methods.    However,  I  think  it  is  elso  very 

important  to  discuss  what  we  consider  toxicity  to  be.     Right  now  everybody  is  considering 
time  for  an  effect  to  occur  as  being  toxicity.    Unfortunately >  this  is  incorrect.  Toxicity 
is  not  the  time  for  an  effect  to  occur.    Toxicity  is  the  amount  that  you  need  for  an  effect 
to  oeeur*    Therefore,  we  coald  have  the  beat  cambuation  system,  but  if  we  are  uaing  the 
approach  of  time  for  soniething  to  occur,  we  are  not  going  to  obtain  the  proper  deta  classify- 
ing materials  that  are  unusually  tOKiu.     An  unusu.illy  toxic  material  would  be  a  material  that 
would  kill  either  rats  or  humans  when  only  a  snail  amount  of  it  is  present.    It  is  not  the 
saate  thing  as  saying  "super  rapid  effect".    Also  wa  should  not  confuse  super  toxic  or  unusually 
tcx'r  vlth  what  I  would  call  'dramatic'  effects.    When  rats  go  Into  convulsions,  it  may  he  n>ost 
dramatic,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  unusual  toxicity.    And  so  if  we  want  to  compare  the 
toxicity  of  materials,  we  have  to  do  it  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  material  that  will  pro- 
duce the  effect,  and  not  the  time  that  it  takes  for  the  effect  to  come  in.    I  would  rather  that 
we  have  tha  discussion  on  the  toxicity  first  rather  than  the  combustion. 

Japanese:    Since  I  am  an  amateur  in  this  field,  I  do  not  know  whether  what  I  am  saying  is 
correct  or  not.    The  toxicity  could  be  obtained  from  the  products  of  the  concentration  snd 
time  and  perhaps  we  might  be  using  a  different  terminology  talking  about  the  same  thing* 

Alarle:    I  have  data  that  will  show  that  you  cannot  determine  a  toxicity  index  by  multiplying 
the  concentration  tlmea  the  time. 

Smith:     We  are  fn  fundamental  disagreement  on  this  point.     It  is  obvious  and  I  agree  with 
Dr.  Alarle,  that  toxicity  is  related  to  amounts  required  to  produce  an  effect.    However,  I 
an  f ixnly  convinced  that  one  can  arrive  at  an  amount  by  suitably  taking  into  account  concen'> 
tration  and  time* 

Alarle:    Unfortunately,  nobody  has  done  it.    The  problem  la  that  we  are  all  dominated  by  the 
time  to  get  out  of  a  fire.    I  agree  that  time  is  important,  but  toxicity  is  not  time.  Toxicity 
is  the  amount.    If  you  look  at  the  amount  of  wood  (Douglas  fir)  to  kill  50%  of  the  anleals, 
it  will  take  about  64  grams.     If  you  take  the  amount  of  teflon  to  kill  507!  of  the  animals, 
it  will  be  about  .6  grana.    There  is  a  factor  of  100  between  those  two  materials.    And  so 
teflon  is  unusually  toxic  compared  to  wood.    Obvlouely  the  eomparlaon  le  meaningless  in  the 
real  wor]d  because  teflon  doeS  not  compete  with  wood,  but  that's  the  only  way  that  yott  can 
compare  toxicity  -  on  the  amount  of  material  to  produce  an  effect. 
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Chaiken:  When  I  aaked  about  Che  ten^erature  condition  for  which  you  set  up  the  standard  teat* 
I  was  not  terribly  concerned  with  toxicology  or  its  definition  but  I  was  really  concerned  with 

a  screening  test  which  will  Indicate  If  there  Is  a  probleni  with  a  new  material  that  is  to  he 
Introduced  for  which  there  is  interest  in  the  toxicological  hazard.    If  you  haye  a  system,  a 
teat  that  takes  thirty  nlnutas  to  kill  a  rat  with  an  expoaure  to  wood  products  as  far  as  a  rat 
is  concerned,  that  is  pretty  CoxiCt     But  if  you  then  put  another  material  and  employ  the  same 
exposure  and  the  rat  dies  in  one  minute,  I  would  be  a  little  worried  about  using  that  material. 
I  am  talking  about  a  screening  test> 

Blrky:     I  an  In  between  these  opposing  views.    The  point  of  difficulty  that  we  are  addressing 
here  is  the  position  that  a  strictly  classical  toxicologist  takes  versus  the  question  of  time 
to  get  out  of  the  building  and  the  questions  of  an  animal  nodel  that  is  universally  applicable 
to  all  types  of  eonbustlon  problems.    Tor  example,  if  you  are  going  to  use  Incapacitation  as  a 
criterion  and  time,  there  may  be  some  materials  that  produce  delayed  effects  which  may  show 
up  at  the  beginning  or  early  In  the  exposure.    So,  in  one  sense,  both  views  are  right.  There 
are  tiaterlala  which  nay  cauae  an  effect  in  one  minute.    There  are  neterials  which  will  cause 
a  rathpr  long-dplaypd  effect  in  vhlch  fatality  will  not  show  itp  for  three  days.    And  so  I 
think  the  problem  we  are  dealing  with  is  crying  to  look  at  a  multitude  of  toxic  effects  from 
one  particular  view  point  and  le  Is  not  going  to  work. 

Elnhoxn:    If  one  uses  the  modified  Potts  chamber  as  we  have  done  under  an  NBS  program,  we  can 
show  the  effects  in  grams/m^  producing  incapacitation  and  50%  mortality  in  the  flaniinp,  and 
non-flaming  mode.    There  is  a  najor  difference  when  a  sample  is  suddenly  exposed  to  radiative 
flux.    We  find  that  In  fire  loss  from  flaming,  we  have  high  mortality,  low  blood  pH. 

Alarie:  loxicologists  have  always  been  concerned  about  differences  between  materials  or  chem- 
icals.   If  something  Is  four  tines  worse  than  another*  It  Is  possible  that  In  the  real  world 

yoii  will  see  a  difference     If  there  is  a  factor  of  ten  between  materials,  then  the  difference 
is  real  an«i  it  will  make  a  difference  la  the  real  world.     If  we  are  talking  of  difference  of  a 
hundred  and  a  thousand,  that  will  make  a  real  difference.    We  are  wasting  our  tine  looking  at 
snail  differences  which  will  make  no  difference  in  the  real  world. 

Japanese:     Psrhaps  if  we  could  work,  on  tliese  two  different  ways  of  thinking,  we  inij;ht  be  able 

to  present  something  for  the  next  meeting.    Could  we  possibly  have  a  paper  on  combustibility 
or  toxicity  eloog  the  two  different  thinkings  that  were  eicpressed  today? 


Levine:     T  will  bring  a  different  point  of  view,  a  mnre  clinical  point  of  view  to  the  problem 
of  toxicity.     We  arc  looking  at  both  civilian  casualties  and  tlic  fire  fighters  themselves  to 
determine  clinically  observable  effects  of  exposure.     I  might  also  add  several  other  compound^ 
Ing  factors,  which  ace  host  related,  one  of  then  being  the  condition  of  the  person  or  fire- 
fighter In  tems  of  cardiac  reservet  his  pulnonary  functions,  his  psychological  state,  as 
well  as  the  physical  foms  or  node  of  particular  agent  or  substrates  that  ve  are  talking  about. 

There  are  not  only  different  endpoints  In  tems  of  death,  disease,  disability,  pulnonary 

disfunction,  but  there  are  also  different  endpoints  in  terms  of  acute,  chronic  and  long-rfrm 
latent  diseases.    Much  attention  has  been  directed  recently  to  diseases  such  as  cancer  and 
genetic  defects  which  may  not  be  related  to  e  one-time  exposure.    With  some  additives,  they 
nay  be  more  connonly  related  to  repeated  exposures  of  firefighters. 

We  have  been  working  now  for  several  years  with  the  Applied  Physics  Laboratory  Fire  Project  - 
a  Joint  effort  to  uncover  the  effects  of  inadvertent  occupational  exposures  to  fire  atmos- 
pheres.   We  looked  at  innediate  effects  of  toxic  atmospheres  on  civilians  and  on  firefighters, 

particularly  by  carbon  monoxide  and  cyanide.     We  liave  looked  at  clironic  lonp.-term  consequences* 
particularly  chronic  lung  and  cardiovascular  disease.    In  terms  of  firefighters  in  the  City 
of  Baltimore,  we  have  invastlgatsd  a  thousand  men.    We  heve  recorded  pulmonary  function  data, 

EKG,  blood  pressure  and  extensive  medical  histories.     We  are  now  looking  at  chanftes  that 
develop  in  their  lung  function,  related  smoking  and  age,  in  Baltimore,  Maryland  and  the  USA 
in  general. 
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Sone  of  the  Interesting  things  we  have  found  are  thac  the  standards,  which  are  published  for 
pulmonary  function  are  usually  done  in  places  where  people  do  not  have  the  exposure  that  we 
have  In  Baltimore.    The  standards  are  not  really  true  comparison  standards  for  fire  fighters. 
We  fortmiAtcly  have  another  study  ongoing  that  has  looked  at  Baltliaoxe  people.    We  found  also 
that  If  you  concentrate  on  aoelal  and  eeonomle  ataeos,  we  have  a  difference. 

We  also  have  dosages  In  terms  of  soot  absorbed  In  the  lungs  identified  by  black,  sputum  being 
coughed  up  six  to  twelve  houre  ef ter  exposure.   We  ere  neklng  a  nertallty  etudy.    He  have 

analyzed  over  500  deaths  over  a  14-year  period.    We  see  a  significant  change  In  cummulative 
effect,  and  a  not  quite  so  obvious  change  In  long-term  chronic  exposures.    One  would  expect 
people  exposed  to  high  levels  of  carhon  nonoxide  over  a  working  lifetime  to  develop  slallex 
cardiovascular  changes,  neurologic  changes.    They  probably  do»  but  whether  or  not  they  ere 
sufficient  to  cause  death  Is  questionable. 

In  another  study  which  was  done  before  1  Joined  the  group,  biopsies  were  done  on  civlliaa 
cesueltlee,  correletlng  levels  of  carbon  nonoxide  <as  carboiq^cnoglobln)  that  caused  deeth, 

and  the  state  of  the  coronary  artery  circulation.     Persons  who  were  severely  COBproalBSd 
would  find  exposure  to  CO  much  more  toxic  than  some  vigorous  individuals. 

We  are  comparing  controls  with  firefighters  who  are  exposed  to  the  norwal  routine  fighting 
of  fires.    We  are  purposely  excluding  firefighters  who  have  had  obvious  immediate  traumatic 
or  nedleal  problMs*   Iheaa  are  firefighters  who  felt  healthy  and  vigorous  In  their  work. 

The  general  population  of  exposed  firefighters  have  a  significantly  higher  level  of  blood  i 

carbon  monoxide  than  a  group  of  firefighters  who  were  not  exposed  to  the  fire.     A  very  small 
percentage,  maybe  ten  percent,  have  an  exposure  higher  even  Chan  the  highest  controls,  going 
up  to  about  18  -  20X.    If  you  iiueetlon  these  aen  earsfully,  8%  admit  to  heedeches,  2t  to 
nausea  and  \'onitlng  and  other  93.'mptcrais .     ^Tie  mean  level  of  carbon  monoxide  in  the  blood  In- 
creases very  significantly  with  smoking  habits.     Compared  to  nonsmokers  there  is  an  elevation 
in  snmy  —Oking  category.    One  of  the  major  factors  in  the  toxicity  of  the  fire  in  texns  of 
ea^osure  to  carbon  ■wnoxide  depends  upon  the  habits  of  the  men  In  terns  of  smoking. 

We  try  to  see  whether  firefighters  could  decide  for  themselves  if  they  were  in  a  toxic 
environment,  using  subjective  measures.    Our  firefighters  commonly  called  a  fire  a  bad  fire 
depending  on  eneke  density,  the  color  of  the  emoke,  or  peTheps  the  heat.    Flrafighcere  ueing 

subjective  evaluations,  really  cannot  tell  ^'hnt  tyre  of  exposure  they  are  getting,  ttOr  are 
they  able  to  pick  up  a  colorless  or  odorless  gas,  or  PVC  decomposition  product. 

We  looked  at  exposure  by  mask  users  and  although  you  can  show  that  continuous  mask  users 
were  fairly  well  protected  from  exposure  to  carbon  monoxide,  non-users  were  significantly  less 
well  protected.     People  who  use  the  mask  intermittently  were  in  worst  shape.     We  take  that  to 
mean  the  the  firefighters  cannot  Judge  the  level  of  exposure  they  are  being  subjected  to. 
Beceuse  they  have  en  aversion  to  wearing  aaska  and  at  certain  tiaea  tend  to  take  their  nasks 
off  too  soon,  it  appears  that  wearing  the  sask  intemlttently  la  ae  poor  a  fom  of  proteetioa 
as  not  wearing  It  at  all. 

A  casualty  study  waa  done  in  a  proapectlve  nanner.    We  took  all  victims  who  were  Identified 
as  having  been  In  a  fire  or  Involved  with  a  fire.    Of  about  414  victims  identified  as  such,  we 
were  able  to  follow  346  to  conclusion.    If  we  look  at  the  cause  of  the  fire  which  resulted  In 
eaeualtlee  or  fatalltlea,  amoklng  and  children  playing  with  matchea  were  by  far  the  aoat  rn— nn 
cause  of  flree.    nansable  llqulda  and  araen  are  not  making  as  great  a  eoncrlbutlon  as  aatlel- 
pated.    65*  of  fatalities  were  due  to  careless  saokliig.    It -egein  may  relate  to  hoet  factors  of 
whether  the  people  were  drinking  or  not. 

We  were  able  to  follow  most  of  the  patients.     There  Is  a  7/1  ratio  of  casualties  over  fatal- 
ities.   A  large  percentage  of  the  persona  were  just  treated  and  released.    Of  the  55  fire 
victims  who  did  not  survive,  the  largest  number  died  of  carbonmonoxlde  intoxication.    All  of 
them  died  within  the  firat  24  hours.    Many  of  than  died  before  they  reached  the  hospital. 

We  have  instituted  some  emergency  training  and  have  changed  mask  wearing  habits  In  Baltimore. 
We  also  change  resuscitation  procedures  so  that  patients  get  oxygen  very  quickly  without  any 
question  about  whether  or  not  they  need  it.    People  who  are  young  and  old  present  a  greater 
percentage  of  fatalities. 
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Binhorn:    AIX  of  the  BieBbars  of  the  Aaerican  group  on  tlie  UJM  panel  were  very  Impressed  that 
every  Japanese  fireman  Is  personally  fitted  for  a  mask  by  a  physician,  and  furthermore  that 
those  masks  were  apparently  in  very  good  repair.    We  have  seen  in  our  studies  a  number  of 
people  who  have  masks  Chat  do  not  fit  ptoporly  or  leaked.    I  wonder  If  ttiat  can  be  part  of  the 
problem  of  chls  Intennedlat*  group? 

Levine:    Not  only  Che  fit  of  the  mask  but  Other  technical  probleBS  auch  aa  how  long  the  COflt- 

pressed  air  supply  lasts  are  Important* 

Einhorn:    Are  there  any  follow^upa  after  people  have  been  releaaed  alx  iiontha»  e  year  or  two 

years  later? 

Levine:    We  have  not  got  that  far  along.     T.ct  me  return  to  yotir  original  question.     The  differ- 
ence between  continuous  mask  users  and  intermittent  uiask  users  is  probably  not  due  to  the  lack 
of  fit.    But  carboxyhemoglobin  In  maafc  uaers  is  higher  than  In  controls  and  that  nay  be  due  to 
Che  leakage.    They  are  not  getting  aa  ccaplete  protection  aa  wt  had  hoped. 

Einhorn:     Tlic  Nciw  York  Commissioner  cold  me  that  rhere  are  certain  fire  departments  in  the 
Bronx  and  Queens  where  men  go  on  fire  calls  In  the  morning  and  are  busy  all  day.    Do  you  see 
a  higher  level  aaong  those  people? 

Chaiken:    One  of  the  major  objectives  seems  to  be  to  study  fire  fighters  and  the  amount  of 
carboxyhemoglobin  which  preaumably  cones  with  the  result  of  their  work.    Are  there  other  pro- 
fessional groups  who  possibly  get  exposed  to  even  more  CO  during  their  work?    Miners  I  know 
get  exposed  to  everything.    If  so,  have  you  ever  made  i.iroj::-correlations  with  regard  to 
whether  they  are  worae  off  than  fire  fighters? 

Levine:    Most  of  the  studies  that  I  an  faalllar  with  have  been  done  on  tunnel  workers.  There 

has  been  one  series  of  studies  which  was  fairly  extensive  and  looked  at  all   sorts  of  paranteters 
of  blood  enzymes  and  liver  enzymes.    They  have  a  shift  change  every  two  hours  and  do  other 
sorts  of  things  because  they  are  aware  of  the  hazard.    ?lre  fighting  is  unique  In  that  one 
cannot  approach  that  side  of  It.     Neither  can  you  measure  the  atmosphere.     Nor  c.nn  you  control 
the  situations,  so  it  is  somewhat  unique.    I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  has  conducted  the  type 
of  long-tera  atudies  that  we  are  doing  with  the  firefighters  in  any  group  regardlesa  of  Where 
they  are  expoaed. 

HandaS     Especially  in  the  case  of  firemen  do  you  have  any  tendency  that  they  contract  ISOre 
cancer  of  the  lung  or  do  they  have  aore  tendency  to  have  heart  failure?    For  ln8tance«  when 
we  look  at  the  toxicity  of  varioua  conbuatlon  products,  perhaps  we  nigiht  take  Into  conaidera- 
tlon  sonie  of  the  elements  which  night  cauae  that  kind  of  aide  effect,  for  instance  lung  cancer 
or  heart  failure. 

Levine:    We  are  now  looking  at  long-term  chronic  effects.     This  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  we  live  in  Baltimore  which  is  a  very  heavily  industrialized  area.    There  has  been  a  study 
done  by  the  National  Cancer  Institute  which  relates  cancer  to  geographic  areas.    The  Baltlnore- 
Washington  area  in  general  has  a  higher  lung  cancer  rate  than  our  national  average.    So  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  pull  out  how  much  of  that  is  due  to  general  pollution  and  how  much  is 
due  to  firefighters'  exposure.    We  have  just  looked  at  pulmonary  functions  and  find  that  If 
you  take  into  account  not  only  where  people  live,  but  their  social  economic  status  we  can  show 
a  definite  difference. 

Einhorn:    Is  anybody  familiar  with  Peabody's  cardiac  studies  in  San  Diego?    They  had  fire- 
fighters in  a  nuaiber  of  flrehouaea  comiected  with  portable  cardiographs  to  see  «hat  happened 
when  they  were  eating  or  when  the  fire  alerm  west  off. 

Levine:    There  are  Obvioualy  cardio-vascular  functions  in  addition  to  the  gas  exposure  in  the 
fire  ataosphere.    There  ere  nany  deatha  o£  firef ightere  due  to  cardio-vaacular  disease  but  1 
an  not  aure  that  it  la  atatlatleally  greater  than  one  would  expect  in  the  general  Baltlaore 
population* 
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Taaaaoto:    Hhen  we  talk  about  toxicity,  we  will  have  to  use  gases,  and  the  route  by  which 
those  gases  come  Into  the  body  is  through  Inhalation.    The  speaker  confirmed  this  fact  by 
using  cyanide.    Depending  on  the  way  that  cyanide  Is  administered  there  is  a  difference  In 
blood  concentration.    One  Is  by  the  oral  method  and  one  Is  by  Inhalation.    The  samples  are 
taken  iron  a  rat  right  ventricular  blood.    There  Is  a  big  difference  between  those  that  were 
adnlnletered  by  the  or«l  Method  and  tbOM  that  Her*  adatalatered  by  the  other  aethod. 
Although  the  saatples  we  ttsed  ate  rather  shbII  we  see  stnUar  kinds  of  results  using  rabbits 
as  well  as  rats. 

When  there  is  inhalation  of  HCN  we  have  Rtud-lfd  the  data  on  the  cyanide  distribution  Inside 
the  body.    We  do  not  have  too  many  experimental  data.    Therefore,  I  decided  to  measure  the 
concentration  of  cyanide  In  the  blood  In  two  or  three  places  of  the  Kabblt's  body.    Ue  mea- 
sured at  the  sane  tine  the  blood  PO2  because  It  determines  whether  somebody  dies  because  of 
ecldlflcatlon  or  not.    Secondly,  depending  on  the  value  of  PO2,  we  can  see  what  kind  of  gas 
Is  Involved  and  we  can  also  see  what  kind  of  toxicity  there  was  from  that  gas.     The  materials 
that  were  used  were  PAN,  silk,  wool  and  gauze.    They  were  all  about  1.5  centimeters  square 
end  everything  except  gause  welched  20  grens.    For  geuse  we  used  two  kinds  -  one  thet  weighed 
20  grams  and  another  that  weighed  30  grams.    The  combustion  apparatus  that  was  used  is  in- 
cluded in  Reference  7  of       paper.    The  material  was  put  inside  the  metal  wire  basket  and 
heated  with  an  eleetric  heater  of  300  watts. 

When  we  use  rabbits  in  our  experiments,  they  inlialed  the  combustion  products  through  the 
non-breathing  bulb  and  through  the  tracheal  canule.    In  the  }^CN  inhalation  uparlBsnt  ws 
produced  HCN  hy  reacting  sulfuric  add  with  sodium  cyanide.    The  HCM  that  was  gmerated  was 
led  through  i  1  lastlc  tube  end  a  non-breathing  bulb  or  throu^  a  tracheal  eannla  into  the 
experimental  animal .    The  animal  that  was  used  for  our  expariaant  was  a  male  rabbit  of  abottt 
2  kilograms  in  weight.    It  was  anesthetized  by  uretbane. 

In  the  combustion  experiment,  we  used  respiration  stoppage  as  the  ultimate  index.     If  there 
was  no  arrest  of  respiration  even  after  fifteen  minutes,  we  ended  the  experiment  and  took  a 
blood  sample  of  the  animal.    In  taking  a  sample  of  the  blood  we  opened  the  chest,  and  first 
took  the  blood  from  the  left  ventricle,  then  the  right  ventricle,  then  the  descending  vena 
cava.    We  alao  meeaur^  earbeiVhemoglobin  with  a  spectrophotometer.    Before  expoeure  we  took 
blood  from  the  Jugular  vela  and  neeeured  the  CORb  of  eech  enlmel. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  have  been  reported  im  the  Japan  Forensic  Medical  Journal.  W» 

counted  the  respiration  rate  by  the  motion  of  the  wall  of  the  chest  by  the  naked  eye.  For 
PAN,  silk,  and  wool,  all  the  animals  died  during  exposure.    The  mean  survival  time  was  1^ 
minutes  for  PAN,  for  silk  16.7,  and  for  wool  21,9  minutes.    The  eurwlVal  times  are  statis- 
tically shorter  for  PAN  eoapared  with  the  other  Baterlals.    The  range  in  the  difference  of 
survival  time  is  about  5-10  minutes. 

Between  silk  and  PAN  we  did  not  see  a  remarkable  difference  in  survival  times.    If  the 
anount  of  eosbostion  gee  Inheled  becomes  large,  respiratory  rate  becosies  faster  too.  Towaxda 

the  end  we  see  a  cr.%-:.lno  kind  of  respiration.    The  tiSS  of  this  gasping  reSpiratlOft  OT  the 
intensity  of  such  varied  case  by  case. 

in  the  gauze  !j;roup  three  of  the  five  animals  died  during  exposure.  These  animals  showed  a 
very  severe  respiratory  depression  after  20  -  40  minutes  of  exposure.  However,  after  that 
tbmy  seemed  to  recover. 

Carboxyhemoglobia  was  5S-65X  sad  for  those  that  died  during  exposure,  It  was  85Z.    For  PAH, 
silk  and  wool  it  wrns  lower,  and  for  silk,  the  ■BxiauB  value  was  about  lOZ. 

lie  observed  the  traehea  with  the  naked  eye.    For  PAN  we  did  not  eee  e  very  big  difference. 

For  silk,  6  out  of  8  cases  had  some  frothing.    For  wool,  we  saw  both  froth  and  soot.    In  the 
case  of  gauze,  three  out  of  five  cases  showed  black  particles.    When  we  did  a  microscopic 
Ittvsstlgtttlon,  we  looked  into  the  lungs  but  did  not  see  any  big  influences. 
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Coiiatd«rlas  tlutt  tlM  eorvlval  tine  for  PAN  and  silk  la  vary  low»  cliaaa  ara  eonalrfarad  aora 

dangerous  than  wool  or  gauze.    This  Is  In  accordance  with  the  results  In  Reference  7.  At 
the  same  saapling  sites  we  saw  quite  a  difference  In  both  cyanide  levels  and  PO2  levels. 
Because  there  is  a  cortalatlon  betwean  cyanlda  and  FO2  we  think  that  there  la  quite  a  big 
influence  during  the  past  part  of  the  exposure,  especially  on  the  Influence  on  respiration. 
Towards  the  end  there  was  heart  failure  or  disturbance  of  heart  function.    Because  of  this 
disturbance  of  heart  function,  the  transportation  of  cyanide  becomes  more  and  more  difficult 
Inside  the  body.    In  the  left  ventricle  blood,  we  saw  a  reaarkably  high  value  of  cyanide. 
Ms  see  that  this  is  irery  slnllar  to  the  theory  of  Gettler  that  cyanide  concentration  Is  high 
in  the  lung  in  those  animals  that  inhaled  HCK.    We  will  have  to  look  into  respiration,  the 
measurement  of  heart  function  during  exposure  and  also  we  would  have  to  measure  blood  pres- 
avra,  ECG  and  ventilation » 

In  the  silk  groups  we  think  that  because  of  the  gasping  respiration  that  occurs  and  also 
because  of  an  acute  cardiac  dlaturbance  that  takes  place  the  cyanide  la  not  teanaported  Into 

all  parts  of  the  body.    Cyanide  ie  different  from  CO  Ir  that  it  inhibits  the  utilization  of 
O2  of  oxygen  in  the  tissues.     Thus,  in  the  case  of  acute  cyanide  poisoning,  there  should  be 
a  higher  level  of  FO2  than  In  the  caae  of  acute  CO  poisoning.     By  using  rats  we  see  that  the 
PO2  level  ia  very  high*    Fxon  tbeaa  reaulta  wa  can  aea  that  for  acute  CO  poisoning  PO2  valuaa 
are  low. 

In  the  combustion  experiments  that  we  conducted,  POj  of  gauxe  was  lower  Chan  others  and  we 
obaerve  thet  It  waa  not  contrary  to  the  reaulta  of  CO  poiaoning.    Aa  for  the  wool,  ue  could 

not  identify  the  dangerous  substances  in  the  combustion  products.    We  did  not  see  an  abnor- 
mality in  the  alveolus.    Uhac  is  the  level  of  hydrogen  sulfide  in  the  case  of  wool?    In  my 
opinion  we  would  have  to  eoapare  cyanide  poiaoning  and  aulf  Ida  polaonlng  f  mn  the  point  of 
view  of  blood  PO^ .    I  orally  administered  sodium  sulfide  to  rabbits.    The  results  of  this 
are  published  in  the  Japanese  Journal  of  Legal  Medicine.    PO2  of  sulfide  poisoning  has  a 
lower  value  than  cyanide  poiaoning  but  there  is  no  big  difference  between  the  two.  However, 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  nanner  of  the  experiment.    One  was  administered  orally  and  the 
other  one  was  by  inhalation.    Therefore,  we  cannot  supply  the  data  directly  to  the  combustion 
experiments.    However,  we  caunot  exclude        aa  a  tosic  gas  whan  wa  do  this  kind  of  asperlaant 
on  conbuscion  products* 

Levine:    Is  there  any  relatlonahtp  between  the  elapaed  tine  between  the  blood  drawing  and  the 

results  that  you  get? 

Yamamoto:    When  blood  waa  aaapled,  it  vas  put  in  Ica*   The  tine  difference  la  only  at  the 

most  30  minutes. 

Alarie;    Very  often,  the  cause  of  death  is  being  explained  by  a  particular  blood  level  con- 
centration.   In  my  judgment,  at  least  at  the  present  time,  carboxyheiBOglobln  levels  would 
be  much  more  reliable  than  the  cyanide  level.    I  would  like  to  know  if  yow  agree  with  we  on 
that  particular  point. 

Yamamoto:    As  a  tentative  standard  of  criterion,  the  cyanide  level  of  blood,  if  It  is  between 
2  and  3  mlcrograns  per  nlligram,  can  be  given  as  a  tentative  criterion.    I  did  Include  this 
dlacuaalon  in  Reference  1,  ao  that  you  can  look  into  it  further. 

Levine:     Wa  took  a  very  cursory  look  at  cyanide  in  dogs.    We  measured  the  amount  of  cyanide 

in  aaaplaa  of  blood  over  a  period  of  time  and  wa  found  for  a  constant  dose  of  potaaalum  cyanlda 
l*v.  the  oeasurable  cyanide  in  the  blood  decreased  so  that  after  one  half-hour,  we  could  no 
longer  detect  any  cyanide.    Blood  wa«  drawn  one  half-hour  after  injection  and  the  cyanide 
apparently  was  aatabolisad. 


Halpln:    What  we  want  to  do  in  this  particular  project  is  to  assess  real  fire  incidents  that 
we  intveatlgated  and  see  whether  there  would  have  been  an  impact  on  fire  loaaee  by  putting 

fire  prof-p'-f ■! on  -'.^'.-in^--  -fnro  r€>«i i dtf>nr-£--=  =md  >- o  •■c&  whether  there  would  have  been  a  different 
outcome  in  lives  savea,  casualties,  injuries  or  property  loss.    I  want  to  emphasize  that  this 
atudy  waa  confined  to  flraa  In  which  we  had  at  leant  one  fatality. 


Hal^:i-.;  F'resHi.tatlon 
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Thc««  flr«  protection  devlcAfl  were  postulAted.  One  would  be  a  smoke  detector,  a  second  would 
be  a  smoke  detector  with  a  renote  alana  capability  directly  to  the  fire  department,  a  third 

would  be  a  suppression  device  similar  to  a  sprinkler.     There  are  many  assumptions  that  have 
to  go  Into  this  particular  type  of  study,  but  the  two  most  Important  and  very  glaring  assump- 
tloos  are  these.    Operable  equlfMent  le  properly  Installed.    It  must  be  properly  nalntalnedi 
so  that  the  equipment  is  doing  what  it  Is  supposed  to  be  doing  and  what  people  say  it  will 
do.    Secondly,  upon  alarm,  people  will  act  appropriately.    An  appropriate  action  means  to 
leave*  vemtrva  oneself  from  the  residence,  call  the  fire  departnent  from  sone  other  place. 

We  obtain  data  from  the  fire  investigator  to  reconstruct  what  has  happened.    We  also  go  to 
the  fire  scene  and  interrogate  various  people  who  know  something  about  the  fire.  Through 
this  set  of  Intervlewa  and  the  Infomation  above,  we  evaluate  this  information  and  data  as  to 
whet  heppened  in  the  fire  from  ignition  to  detection.    We  try  to  reconstruct  what  was  happen- 
ing at  the  fire.     After  we  have  evaluated  this  data,  we  will  then  make  a  judgment.     If  a 
detector  bad  been  placed  in  this  residence  where  we  had  the  fire  that  we  investigated,  the 
conssquancas  are  looked  at  casa  by  caaa.    Tha  dataetor  goes  off  and  the  people  xaact.  Hould 
they  have  bean  saved?   Would  there  have  been  caaualtiaa?   Would  there  have  been  less  property 
loss? 

We  had  73  fires  in  a  one-year  period.    As  to  the  cause  of  the  fire,  smoking  egeln  is  very 
prevalent.    Matches  are  a  prevalent  ignition  source.    The  most  common  area  of  the  house  where 
the  fire  started  is  the  living  room  with  sofas  and  chairs,  and  the  bedroom  with  beds.  These 
are  the  areas  in  the  United  States  where  nuch  smoking  takes  place.    Fires  occur  acroas  the 
clock  with  sone  peaking  in  the  nldnlght  hours  to  the  early  morning.    This  zeflaets  the  type 
of  fire  caused  by  smoking.     A  smoking  type  fire  is  smolderiBg,  slOW  tO  break  Out  into  a  flatte* 
It  Is  in  a  flaming  stage  when  the  humans  do  the  detecting. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  decided  to  install  some  fire  protection  devices.    The  actual  deaths 
that  were  found  in  these  fires  were  114  deaths  together  with  119  other  casualties.    On  the 
basis  of  our  judgnsrt  one  can  determine  the  numbers  of  people  who  would  definitely  have  been 
saved  with  detectors.    We  can  identify  situations  where  these  devices  cennot  help.    As  an 
upper  bound  the  best  that  could  be  done  would  be 'about  90Z  saving  In  lives  and  casualtlea. 

This  la  primarily  due  to  time  saving.    The  smoking  ceused  fires,  we  believe,  begin  as  a 
smoldering  fire.    Data  that  la  available  indicatea  that  amolderlng  fires  on  en  everege  take 

90  minutes  to  two  hours  before  they  will  break  into  flaming  stage.    We  are  assuming  that  a 
smoke  detector  will  respond  on  the  order  of  25  -  30  minutes  after  smoldering  starts. 

The  dollar  damage  does  not  take  into  account  other  economic  factors  such  as  the  loss  of 
income  from  the  head  of  the  household  or  the  hospital  costs  for  casualties.    We  have  seen 
in  one  year  73  firea  with  2.6  million  dollars'  worth  of  damage  within  the  State  of  Maryland. 

In  eight  eases  there  were  detectore  preeent  at  the  time  of  the  fire.    It  Is  not  safe  to  con- 
clude that  the  detectors  did  not  do  their  job  to  prevent  fatalities.     As  an  example,  in 
aeveral  cases  the  detector  was  in  the  house,  but  not  installed.    We  had  more  than  one  case 
where  batteriee  had  deteriorated  and  were  not  replaced.    In  one  cese  where  the  detector 
alarmed,  the  husband  and  wife  had  an  argument  whether  they  should  leave  the  house.  The 
husband  won  the  argument.    They  left,  but  then  he  decided  to  go  back  in  to  call  the  fire  de- 
partment.   He  died  due  to  the  toxic  atmosphere.    In  another  case,  the  alarm  went  off.  A 
young  man  looked  out  and  saw  a  fire.    There  waa  a  family  discussion.    Five  people  in  the 
fsmlly  were  trying  to  decide  what  clothes  to  wear,  what  valuables  to  get  and  save.  Flnelly 
they  started  to  escape  but  their  escape  route  was  cut  off  by  the  fire.    Another  discussion 
ensued.    Four  persons  Jumped  out  of  a  third  story  window  and  were  saved.    The  father  decided 
he  did  not  want  to  take  this  action  and  died  in  the  toxic  atmosphere. 

Lyons:     What  kind  of  sensor  did  you  assume  would  be  used  on  the  suppression  system? 

Halpin:    On  the  suppression  system  I  essumed  a  fixed  temperature  device  would  be  Inetalled 
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Lyons:    Tour  data  suggests  that  nany  of  these  fires  occur  after  midnight  and  were  of  a  long 

time  smoldering  measure  which  would  explain  the  peak  of  fires  near  6:00  a.m.     I  do  not  under- 
stand how  you  can  conclude  such  a  large  percentage  of  saves  from  «  suppression  system  1£ 
Indeed  we  have  many  hours  of  low  tesiperature  somlderlng  as  the  cause  of  toxic  gas. 

Halpin:     The  coiiciusion  was  primarily  based  ou  the  fact  that  we  know  the  fire  was  detected 
by  the  hmans.    90%  of  the  people  were  on  the  stove.    Many  or  these  fires  were  also  detected 
in  s.  room  other  than  where  the  people  were  actually  affected.    When  the  fire  broke  out,  it 
got  to  a  stage  where  the  sprinkler  would  be  actuated  and  knock  down  the  fire  and  provide 
enough  escape  tlae.    We  also  assuned  that  there  was  en  alana  with  the  sprinkler  system. 

Lyons:   You  assume  that  there  is  a  detector  or  some  other  alarm? 

Ualpin:    There  is  an  alarm  tied  to  the  sprinkler  system.    When  the  sprinkler  goes  off,  there 
Is  also  an  alarm. 

Benjamin:    Obviously  one  has  to  have  criteria  in  an  exercise  like  this.     It  was  that  the 
people  would  react  appropriately.    I  am  wondering  If  tills' Is  a  completely  wrong  assumption  to 
start  out  with.    In  other  words,  i£  people  were  to  react  appropriately  we  might  never  have 
fires. 

You  show  that  within  a  few  percentage  points  the  number  of  people  saved  by  smoke  detection 
and  suppression  equipment  were  about  equal.    And  yet  In  another  graph  we  see  that  there  was 

a  rough  relationship  between  the  number  of  fatalities  and  the  amounts  of  the  houss  bumed 
indicating  that  the  fires  were  large  when  there  were  large  fatalities. 

Halpin:  Multiple  fatalities  do  not  necessarily  occur  when  the  burned  area  is  large.  As  far 
as  the  "area  burned"  is  concerned  it  affects  the  property  damage  and  contents  more  than  life 
safety. 

Benjamin:    There  are  some  assumptions  that  are  not  clear.    With  suppression  you  may  not  have 

had  the  large  amount  of  damage  to  the  house  or  multiple  fatalities.     The  assumptions  that  vou 
have  made  which  gave  you  this  mix  bothers  ne  because  obviously  one  can  get  any  mix  they  want 
and  any  numbers  they  want  based  on  the  criteria  you  start  out  with. 

Halpin:    One  of  the  more  important  things  1  have  found  were  the  types  of  cases  where  nothing 
could  be  done  to  help.    lOZ  of  cases  had  to  be  written  off. 

Blrky:     I  would  like  to  present  some  data  on  CO  and  HCN  in  human  victims.     In  the  Columbia, 
Tenneseee  fire:    This  was  a  fire  in  which  42  victims  were  trapped  in  the  jail.    A  cell  padded 
with  synthetic  material  caught  on  fire.    The  blood  data  we  have  on  ten  of  the  victims  shows 
elevated  COBb.    We  also  have  some  fairly  substantial  blood  cyanide  levels  (1.83  and  1.64 
nicrogramfi/cc )  .     We  also  did  soot  scrapings  from  tlic  traciiea  and  bronchi.     I  would  like  to 
point  out  the  very  substantial  levels  of  antimony.    The  question  that  was  raised  earlier  about 
the  significance  of  antimony  in  long-term  toxicity  data,  that  is,  in  terms  of  the  recovery  of 
the  victims  who  have  survived. 

The  materials  we  got  from  that  padded  cell  were  styrene-butadiene  robber,  which  had  a  very 

high  concentration  of  zinc  and  a  covering  material  of  nylon  over  coated  neoprene.    The  tox- 
icity data  suggested  that  there  had  to  be  at  least  one  other  material  in  that  fire.  We 
checked  with  the  fire  investigators  who  sent  us  these  two  materials:  the  antlnony  comes  from 
the  PVC  that  was  treated  with  a  fire  retardant  and  chlorine  also  is  derived  from  the  PVC. 
Ihe  question  that  I  am  raising  for  your  consideration  is  the  significance  of  cyanide  as  com- 
pared to  COHb* 

Lyons:    I  heard  today  that  at  a  level  of  about  50Z  OOHb,  one  must  expect  fatalities  much  of 

the  time.  1  was  at  a  meeting  in  Arizona  where  I  was  argued  out  of  that  position.  Some  argued 
that  it  must  be  70%  COUb.  Before  we  start  talking  about  cyanide,  we  should  agree  what  consti- 
tutes 95Z  probability  of  a  fatality  in  terms  of  COHb. 
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Japanese:    Ue  were  talking  about  toxicity  of  gases  and  the  relation  between  time  and  concen- 
tration.   Someone  said  that  there  Is  no  relation  there.    I  think  that  this  Is  not  an  estab- 
lished fact  at  all  times.     However,  in  some  limited  areas  it  can  be  established.     I  say  this 
because  Che  objective  of  chls  Panel  Is  to  see  irfaat  klad  of  gasas  are  toxic  in  fires.    This  is 
different  fron  the  problen  of  air  pollution.    If  there  Is  a  fire  In  a  building,  we  have  to 
get  the  poison  gases  out  of  that  building.    We  have  to  think  about  toxicity  over  a  very  short 
period  of  time.    According  to  what  was  on  the  blackboard  it  is  only  concentration  that  Is  the 
issue.    Venperature  and  perhaps  hmldlty  can  be  a  problem  too.    I  think  the  tine  factor  is* 
in  a  linlted  rangSt  an  Inportant  factor  as  well. 

Alarie:    I  vonld  agree  that  with  a  very  limited  range  of  concentration  and  tine,  the  product 
would  be  a  constant.    Sut  what  most  people  have  done  Is  to  extend  the  range  much  too  far.  In 
Inhalation  toslelty  eoneentration  is  nuch  nora  laportant  than  tine.    Concentration  always 
donlnatas  the  picture,  not  tine* 

The  way  to  get  around  the  tine  problen  Is  to  fix  the  tine.    We  should  have  a  fire  scenario 

which  may  be  quite  different  for  escape  from  nn  airplane,  escape  from  a  train,  escape  from  a 
home,  escape  from  a  high-rise  commercial  building.    We  should  say  we  want  materials  that  if 
they  burnt  we  want  a  probability  that  the  individual  can  escape  within  one  mlnutet  three 
minutes,  ten  minutes,  30  minutes  (whichever  time  you  want  to  postulate).     Then  you  test  for 
the  amount  of  smoke  that  you  can  tolerate  within  that  fixed  time.    The  way  to  rate  the  material 
Is  to  fix  the  time  and  vary  the  concentration.    What  everybody  is  doing  is  to  fix  the  concen- 
tration and  then  let  tine  vary.    This  means  that  when  they  fix  the  concentration,  they  locate 
thensfllves  sosiewhere  in  the  fire  because  a  fire  will  have  a  wide  range  of  concentration  fron  • 
a  very  snail  anount  of  snoke  to  a  huge  anount  of  snoke.    That  Is  the  wrong  approach. 

Elnhorn:    Conmentlng  on  Dr.  Lyons'  questlont  In  1963  Sehnlte  reported  70X  carbonyhenoglohla 

for  death.     Something  we  have  seen  in  our  animals  and  whlrh  Dr.  Pcttljohn  has  commented  on 
Is  that  there  is  an  incapacitation  level  with  CO  and  other  materials.     If  you  have  a  high 
concentration  of  CO  in  the  lungs  and  breathing  stops,  there  can  still  be  a  period  of  loading 
after  "clinical  death"  which  aight  be  SOX  or  so  and  still  continue  to  load  cacboxyhenoglobin 
because  you  still  have  a  pulse  rate*    We  have  seen  a  few  70Z  GOnb  levels*  but  by  and  large 
50-5SX  covera  nost  of  oar  deaths. 

Berl:    Many  fire  vletlns  contain  cyanide.    Ingestion  of  CO  alone  is  a  very  rare  situation. 

Einhorn:     Unless  you  have  a  faulty  furnace  flue  or  a  garage. 

Chaiken:    Can  anybody  say  that  fatalities  or  incapacitation  in  fires  is  due  to  CO  +  soaethiag 
else  or  can  the  findings  be  explained  by  CO  alone? 

Smith:  I  do  not  think  they  can  be  explained  by  CO  alone.  In  the  average  fire  death  we  may 
find  S0»  SS»  60Z  saturation.  If  you  are  thinking  of  pure  CO,  you  had  better  think  7SZ  OOHb 
as  death*    There  are  other  cooperating  factors  in  the  average  house  or  vehicle  fire  death. 

Chaiken:    Is  there  anybody  who  can  cite  hard  data  for  the  fact  that  BCN  can  contribute  to 
fire  accidents  and  fire  deaths? 

Einhorn:    From  animal  studies  with  pure  CO,  the  COHb  level  at  death  was  about  87  +  3  ~  4%. 
In  wood  fires  it  was  65  -  67Z.    This  is  a  significant  difference.    In  pure  CO,  63Z  COHb  would 
not  be  the  cause  of  death. 
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Ik  is  believed  that  15-20  percent  of  the  fatalities  in  transport  aircraft 
accidents  die  from  fire.    There  is  some  evidence  which  suggests  that 
in  highly  survivable  impact  accidents  some  of  these  victims  nnay  be 
dying  from  the  hazards  produced  by  burning  cabin  materials.  The 
Federal  Aviaticm  Administration  (FAA)  has  a  major  program  In  cabin 
fire  safety,  and  it  is  now  particularly  attuned  to  the  interior  materials 
lire  problem. 

The  FAA  program  is  performed  by  three  agency  organizations:  (1) 
the  National  Aviation  Fricilities  Experimental  Center  (NAFEC)  in 
Atlantic  City,  (2)  the  Civil  Aeromedical  Institute  (CAMI)  in  Oklahoma 
City,  and  (3)  the  Systems  Research  and  Development  Service  (SRDS), 
wliich  is  the  Washington  program  office,  AlMmt  a  year  ago  NAFEC 
and  CAMI  completed  a  cooperative  study  to  evaluate  the  toxicity  of  75 
cabin  mate'lrials.   By  testing  a  material  undeqr  similar  exposure  con- 
ditions»  toxicity  was  measured  at  CAMI  by  direct  animal  exposure 
and  at  NAFEC  by  chemicil  analysis  of  specific  toxic  gases  collected 
in  the  combustion  mixture.     Presently,  a  study  is  underway  to  deter- 
mine the  correlation  between  the  analytical  and  animal  toxicity  data. 
Another  Important  study  which  was  recently  undertaken  is  the  devel- 
opment of  a  combined  hazard  index  (CHI)  for  cabhi  materials.  This 
is  a  major  contract  awarded  by  SRDS  to  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Co. . 
The  goal  of  this  study  is  to  develop  a  methodology  for  ranking  materials 
according  to  their  total  fire  hazard,  weighing  the  relative  importance 
o£  flammabilityf  smoke  and  toxicity  in  a  single  index. 

The  preceding  very  briefly  describes  only  some  of  the  CAMI  and  SRDS 
contributions  to  the  FAA  cabin  fire  safety  program.    The  subject  of 
this  paper  is  recent  experimental  results  from  the  NAFEC  portion  of 
the  program. 

First,  an  example  of  the  problem  -  Figure  1  is  the  interior  of  a  TWA 
707.    A  sister  ship  of  this  aircraft  suffered  a  low-impact,  nose-hard 
landing  and  resulting  cabin  fire  at  Los  Angeles  International  Airport 
on  January  16,  1974.    A  photograph  of  the  accident  aircraft  is  shown 
in  Figure  2.   There  was  no  fuel  spillage  in  this  accident  yet  the 
entire  interior  was  gutted.   The  fire  started  at  the  collapsed  nose 
wheel  and  initially  consisted  of  burning  hydraulic  fuel  and  rubber. 
It  then  penetrated  thru  the  floor  into  the  cabin.    Fortunately,  there 
were  no  fatalities  because  the  passenger  loading  was  less  than  50 
percent  and  evacuation  was  rapid,  estimated  at  less  than  50  seconds. 
Note  the  much-more  severe  damage  at  tne  ceiling  than  at  the  floor. 
In  the  rear  of  the  cabin,  the  vinyl  coating  at  the  ceiling  is  disintegrated 
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while  the  carpet  is  practically  undamaged.    Recent  full-scale  cabin 
fire  test  data  described  subsequently  in  this  paper  also  indicates 
the  significant  differences  in  temperature  between  the  floor  and 
ceiling.    The  NAFEC  program  ultimately  seeks  to  improve  our 
understanding  of  the  various  events  which  occur  in  a  postcrash  cabin 
fire,  and  to  develop  fire  tests  for  cabin  materials  thdt  will  allow 
confident  selection  of  the  safest  materials. 

The  NAFEC  FY -78  Cabin  Fire  Safety  Program  (Figure  3)  is  divided 
into  four  major  efforts:  the  development  of  new  or  the  improvement 
of  available  small-scale  material  fire  tests  for  flammability,  smoke 
and  toxic  gas  emissions;  the  initiation  and  ccmducting  of  physical  fire 
modeling  studies;  the  measurement  of  full-scale  cabin  fire  hasards 
in  a  wide  body  aircraft  under  realistic  postcrash  conditions;  and  the 
correlation  of  data  from  small-scale  and  large-scale  material  fire 
tests.    The  first  three  efforts  are  currently  active  while  the  lab/ 
large-scale  correlation  effort  is  planned  for  next  year. 

In  the  area  of  laboratory  fire  testing  of  cabin  materials,  the  greatest 
activity  by  far  is  in  toxicity.    The  development  of  the  combustion 
tube  furnace  is  continuing.    This  is  a  pyrplysis  test  which  was  used  to 
evaluate  75  cabin  materials  in  the  recent  cooperative  study  with  CAML 

The  combustion  tube  furnace  is  being  adapted  to  test  composite  samples 

and  to  study  its  feasibility  for  testing  materials  under  flaming-com- 
bustion conditions.     Concurrently,  toxic  gas  sampling  and  chemical 
analysis  methods  and  an  animal  exposure  system  for  utilization  in  the 
C-133  full-scale  tests  are  under  development. 

There  are  relatively  modest  efforts  in  flanmiability  and  smoke.  Tn 
flammability,  20  inservice  cabin  materials  are  being  evaluated  by 

five  popular  test  methods:  the  vertical  Bunsen  burnrr  tr-st,  the  E-162 
Radiant  Panel  Test,  thermogravimetric  analysis  and  the  rate  of  heat 
release  apparatus.    We  are  searching  for  the  "next  generation"  flam- 
mability test  that  could  conceivably  someday  supplement  or  perhaps 
replace  the  current  vertical  Bunsen  burner  method. 

In  the  smoke  area,  several  modifications  have  been  made  to  tlie  NBS 

smoke  chamber,  including  installation  of  a  variable  radiant  heater 
(capable  of  10  Btu/ft. '^-sec),  a  laser  transmissometer  and  a  load 
cell  for  continually  monitoring  sample  weight  loss.    The  20  materials 
mentioned  above  are  currently  under  evaluation  in  the  modified  smoke 
chamber. 
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The  secotid  major  effort  of  the  NAFEC  program  is  physical  fire 
modeling.   Work  was  begun  in  this  area  in  the  Summer  of  1977.  A 
modest  contract  was  awarded  to  the  Factory  Mutual  Research  Cor- 
poration to  evaluate  the  feasibility  of  pressure  modeling  vertical 

specimens,  and  to  fire  test  at  elevated  pressures  the  previously 
mentioned  cabin  materials.    At  NAFEC,   geometrically  scaled 
modeling  tests  are  in  progress  to  study  thermal  radiation,  flame 
penetration,  and  smoke  and  heat  accumulation  inside  a  cabin  arising 
from  an  external  tael  fire  adjacent  to  a  ftiselage  opening.    This  work 
is  not  Froude  modeling  per  se,  but  is  Instead  very  exploaratory  scaling 
experiments  in  search  of  gross  trends  in  support  of  full- scale  tests. 

The  third  major  effort  is  the  C-133  full-scale,  wide  body  cabin  fire 
test  facility.    The  C-133  was  created  because  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  full-scale  fire  testing,  not  just  of  aircraft  cabins  but  of  other 
environments  as  well.    How  else  are  we  to  learn  what  occurs  in  a 
real  fire  to  enable  us  to  propose  fire  safety  improvements  or  solutions? 

The  C-133  effort  is  divided  into  three  phases.   The  first  phase  is  in 
progress  and  consists  of  determining  the  cabin  Are  hazards  arising 
from  an  external  fuel  fire  adjacent  to  an  open  door  in  an  intact  fuselage. 
We  hope  to  understand  from  this  work,  for  example,  the  relative 
importance  in  a  fuel-dominant  fire  of  heat,  smoke,  and  toxic  gases,  or 
what  bearing  external  winds  have  on  tiie  rate  of  cabin  hazard  buildup. 
The  second  phase,  which  is  scheduled  for  the  Summer,  consists  of 
determining  for  the  same  scenario  the  involvement  and  contribution 
of  interior  materials  to  tiie  overall  cabin  fire  hazard.    The  third  phase 
consists  of  fire  testing  large  samples  as  part  of  the  lab/large- scale 
correlation  studies.     During  the  1  st  and  2nd.  phase  tests  in  the  C-133, 
the  visibility  of  inservice  and  advanced  emergency  lighting  systems 
will  be  studied  under  the  realistic  smoke  conditions  generated  inside 
the  C-133. 

This  summarises  the  NAF£C  FY-78  Cabin  Fire  Safety  Program.  Com- 
pared to  past  work  in  this  area,  a  greater  emphasis  has  been  placed 

on  full-scale  testing  and  ultimatply  nn  the  relationship  of  these  rp<;ults 
to  laboratory  tests.    The  remainder  of  the  paper  will  describe  some 
recent  work  and  data. 

In  the  lab  test  area,  one  of  the  flammability  test  methods  under 
evaluation  is  the  Ohio  State  Rate -of -Heat-Release  Apparatus  (Figure  4)* 
A  specimen  is  subjected  to  controlled,  simulated  fire  exposure  con- 
ditions and  the  combustion  products  are  transported  by  a  carrier 
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air  Btream  up  through  a  stack.    Usually  the  temperature  of  the  exhaust 

stream  is  measured  to  determine  rate  of  heat  evolution,  although 
smoke  and  toxic  gas  emission  measurements  can  also  be  taken.  This 
test  has  a  number  of  attractive  features;  namely,  (1)  capability  of 
vertical  and  horizontal  specimen  orientation,  (2)  selection  of  incident 
heat  flux  from  a  range  of  values,  (3)  determination  of  release  rate 
values*  and  (4)  display  of  rate  changes  with  time. 

Figure  5  is  a  heat  release  rate  history  graph  obtained  for  a  wide  body 
honeycomb  ceiling  panel  tested  in  the  Rate-of-Heat-Release  Apparatus, 
Data  is  shown  at  two  incident  heat  flux  levels  -  2.  5  and  4.  9  watts /cm^. 
The  discrete  peaks  indicate  the  involvement  initially,  of  the  decorative 
laminate  or,  later,  the  resin-impregnated  fiberglas  facing  ajid  honey- 
comb core.    For  the  decorative  laminate,  the  heat  release  rate  curve 
is  similar  at  both  the  high  and  low  incident  heat  levels.   For  the  fiber- 
glas facing  and  honeycomb  core,  there  is  a  gradually  increasing  but 
minimal  production  of  heat  at  the  low  heat  level.    However,  at  the 
high  heat  level  the  facing  and  core  ignite  at  about  30  seconds  and  release 
significant  quantities  of  heat»  in  excess  of  that  produced  by  the  decorative 
laminate. 

One  of  the  major  changes  made  at  NAFEC  to  the  NBS  smoke  chamber  is 
the  installation  of  a  Mellon  furnace  capable  of  10  Btu/ft  ,^-sec.  Figure 
6  shows  the  heater  in  a  calibration  positi<m*   Since  sample  weight  loss 
is  also  monitored  using  a  load  cell  attached  beneath  the  floor,  the 
sample  remains  stationary  during  a  test.    A  test  begins  by  hydraulically 
sliding  the  heater,  which  is  supported  by  two  rods,  in  front  of  thf  sample 
holder.    A  shield  prevents  any  heating  of  the  sample  during  warmup  and 
calibration  of  the  furnace.    Figure  7  is  a  photograph  showing  the  heater 
positioned  as  during  a  test,  except  that  the  specimen  holder  was  removed 
to  allow  observation  of  the  heating  coils.    The  heat  shield  is  withdrawn 
at  the  initiation  of  a  test  simutaneously  with  the  movement  in  place  of 
the  heater.    The  heat  flux  transducer  for  heater  calibration  is  mounted 
on  the  back  wall  of  the  smoke  chamber. 

The  following  discussion  describes  preliminary  data  on  four  materials 
tested  in  the  modified  smoke  chamber  at  different  incident  heat  flux 
levels.    Figure  8  is  a  plot  of  specific  optical  density  or  versus 
time  for  a  honeycomb  sidewall  panel  at  2. 2,  5,  7.  5  and  10  Btu/ft  .  ^-sec. 
large  increases  in  smoke  production  occur  between  2.2  and  5  Btu/ft.  ^- sec, 
or  between  5  and  7.  5  Btu/ft.  2. sec.  .    The  smoke  profiles  are  fairly 
close  at  7.  5  and  10  Btu/ft.  ^-sec.    The  inflection  points  in  the  curves 
corresponr'  to  ignition  of  the  specimen.    Thus,  for  a  honeycomb  panel 
smoke  production  increases  monotonically  with  incident  heat  flux. 
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Figure  9  is  a  similar  plot  for  a  urefhane  foam  seat  cushion*  The 
results  are  opposite  to  those  previously  shown  for  a  honeycomb 

panel.    Smoke  production  decreases  with  incident  heat  flux  for  the 
urethane  foam.    However,  the  results  are  misleading  because  what 
happens  during  a  test  is  that  the  foam  melts  and  drips  from  the 
vertical  specimen  holder  into  a  trough.    The  higher  the  incident  heat, 
the  faster  the  foam  melts  and  the  less  time  it  is  exposed  to  the  high- 
flux  radiant  heat.   Figure  10  describes  the  behavior  of  wool.   In  this 
case,  the  peak  smoke  production  was  attained  at  5  Btu/fl.^-sec. .  The 
smoke  produced  at  the  two  highest  heat  flux  levels,  7.  5  and  10  Btu/ 
ft.^-*see. ,  was  similar  to  each  other  (as  was  the  case  for  the  honey- 
comb panel),  but  was  positioned  between  the  2.  2  and  5  Btu/ft.  ^-sec. 
values.    Polysulfone,  a  fire-resistant  thermoplastic  which  is  under 
evaluation  for  use  in  aircraft,  is  similar  to  the  honeycomb  panel  in 
that  smoke  production  increases  monotonically  with  incident  heat.  The 
increase  in  smoke  production  at  the  higher  heat  levels,  compared  to  the 
"standard"  NBS  value  of  2. 2  Btu/ft.  ^-sec. ,  was  clearly  greatest  for 
the  polysulfone  as  compared  to  the  previous  materials.    One  possible 
reason  is  that  polysulfone  intumesces  more  at  the  higher  heat  flux  levels, 
exposing  the  char  to  even  higher  heat  flux  levels  which,  of  course, 
exist  closer  to  the  heater.    Figure  12  is  a  bargraph  which  summarizes 
the  previous  smoke  data.    At  Z.  2  and  5  Btu/ft.  ^-sec.  ,  the  smokiest 
material  was  urethane  foam,  and  the  least- smokiest  was  polysulfone. 
However,  at  7.  5  and  10  Btu/lfc.^-8ec.  a  complete  reversal  occurs  in 
that  polysulfone  becomes  the  smokiest  material.    The  least  smokiest 
at  7.  5  and  10  Btu/ft.  ^ -sec.  is  wool.    Thus,  smoke  production  clearly 
depends  on  the  incident  heat  flux  level,  and  this  relationship  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  material. 

A  photograph  of  the  combustion  tube  furnace  used  for  toxic  gas  emission 
testing  is  shown  in  Figure  13,   It  is  a  flow-through  type  of  te'st  and 
consists  essentially  of  an  annular  furnace  and  temperature  control 
module,  a  quartz  combustion  tube  for  accommodating  the  sample,  a 
vacuum  pump  for  drawing  air  through  the  system,  a  manifold  for 
dividing  and  passing  the  combustion  effluent  into  four  fritted  bubblers 
containing  appropriate  collection  liquids,  and  a  series  of  downstream 
rotameters  and  a  single  upstream  rotameter  for  controlling  air  and 
effluent  flow  rates,  respectively.   The  following  test  conditions  are 
usually  employed:  Furnace  temperature  of  600^C,  sample  weight  of 
250  milligrams,  airflow  rate  of  2  liters /min.  and  test  duration  of 
5  minutes. 

Figure  14  contains  the  yields  of  carbon  monoxide  (CO)  and  hydrogen 
cyanide  (HCN)  for  a  series  of  aircraft  cabin  materials  tested  in  the 
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tube  furnace  under  the  above  conditions.   The  materials  are  arranged 
within  each  usage  category  in  the  order  of  decreasing  toxicity,  as 
measured  at  CAML    For  the  fabrics,  the  highest  CO  yield  was 
obtained  from  material  No.  130,  a  cotton  rayon  blend,  while  the 

second  and  third  highest  CO  yields  were  produced  by  cotton.  No.  93» 
and  rayon.   No,   95,    respectively.    The  modacryiic  drape  (No.  127) 
produced  the  highest  yield  of  HCN  of  any  of  the  materials  tested.  The 
wool  (No.  88)  and  wool/nylon  blends,  Nos.  142  and  70,  also  produced 
high  yields  of  HCN,  second  to  the  modacryiic  in  overall  ranking.  Note 
how  the  toxicity  of  the  wools,  Nos.  66,  140,  70,  82,  and  96,  decrease 
with  decreasing  HCN  yield.  The  coated  fabrics  produced  only  CO  and 
hydrogen  chloride  (HCR),  in  significant  quantities,  and  the  yields  of 
these  gases  were  inversely  related.    A  direct  relationship  was  apparent 
between  toxicity  and  yield  of  CO.    The  flooring  materials  that  produced 
the  highest  yields  of  CO  were  the  structural  floors  constructed  of 
Nomex  honeycomb  cores.    The  yields  of  HCN  were  greatest  for  the 
wool  carpets,  Nos.  33  and  34,  although  these  were  significantly  lower 
than  the  wool  upholstery  fabrics.    For  the  thermoplastics,  the  poly- 
carbonates (Nos.  32,  116,  and  113)  produced  tiie  highest  yields  of  CO 
of  any  of  the  materials,  significant  yields  of  hydrogen  bromide  (HBr) 
but  no  HCN.    They  were  the  most  toxic  thermoplastics.    The  ARS/PVC 
materials,  Nos.  100,  107,  and  85,  produced  much  lower  CO  yields, 
high  HCl  yields,  and  relatively  low  HCN  yields.    The  CO  yields  of 
the  cargo  liners  varied  from  moderate  to  low,  with  only  the  polyester. 
No.  10,  producing  HCN.   The  toxicity  was  directly  related  to  the 
yield  of  CO.    For  the  transparencies,  polycarbcmate.  No.  Ill,  again 
produced  the  highest  CO  yield.   Although  the  two  polymethylmethacryl- 
ates produced  much  lower  CO  yields,  the  fire  retardant  material. 
No.  108,  produced  more  than  four  times  as  much  CO  as  the  untreated 
material,  No.  109.    However,  the  untreated  material  produced  an 
exceptionally  high  yield  of  formaldehyde. 

Physical  fire  modeling  tests  are  performed  inside  a  building  in  order 
to  obtain  control  over  the  fire  and  good  test  repeatability  (Figure  15). 
Simulated  ambient  winds  are  produced  by  operating  two  large  building 
exhaust  6ins  which  draw  air  through  a  slightly  opened  overhead  door. 

Ducts  of  4,  3,  2,  and  1  foot  diameters  were  tested  to  study  the  thermal 
radiation  from  an  external  fuel  fire  into  a  cabin  opening.     Figure  16 
shows  a  fire  test  with  a  4-foot  duct.    The  fire  is  observed  to  attach 
to  the  duct  and  neck  down  to  a  size  smaller  than  that  of  the  pan.    A  4- 
foot-square  pan  was  necessary  to  completely  mask  the  door  from 
visual  observation.   Under  quiescent  wind  conditions,  the  radiant 
heat  flux  at  the  duct  symmetry  plane  was  invariant  for  the  four  sizes 
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tested  at  a  rough  value  of  1.  7  Btu/ft.  ^-sec.  .    For  the  4-£oot-square 
pan,  the  beat  flux  on  the  surface  of  the  duct  adjacent  to  the  fire  was 
about  12  Btu/ft,  2-sec, ,   A  photograph  of  the  inside  of  the  4-foot  duct 
during  a  test  under  quiescent  conditions  is  shown  in  Figure  17.  The 
mechanical  device  provides  remote  travorsing  of  a  heat  fl\ax  trans- 
ducer at  the  symmetry  plane.    Very  little  flame  penetration  was 
observed,  as  shown,  in  tests  without  simulated  ambient  wind  and  with 
open-ended  ducts* 

The  C-I33  sencario  consists  of  an  airplane  involved  in  a  low-impact, 
highly- survivable  crash  resulting  in  an  eaEtemal  fuel  spill  Are  adjacent 
to  an  open  door  in  an  intact  fuselage.    Figure  1 8  is  a  photograph  of  a 

typical  test.    In  order  to  control  the  degree  of  flame  penetration  into 
the  cabin,  a  wooden  barrier  was  erected  to  negate  the  effect  of  random 
ambient  winds  and  a  fan  provides  adjustable  simulated  wind.    As  shown 
in  the  photograph,  even  a  fuel  fire  of  moderate  size  (4  foot  square  in 
this  instance)  produces  high  flame's  and  thick  smoke,  and  would  appear 
to  be  overwhelming.    Larger  and  more  realistic  fires  corresponding 
to  much  greater  fuel  si>ill8  would  be  even  more  imposing.  However, 
based  on  other  experiments  and  accident  experiences,  it  appears 
that  ambient  wind  velocity  and  opening  area  are  more  critical  factors 
than  the  size  of  the  fuel  fire. 


A  drawing  of  the  C-133  wide -body  cabin  fire  test  article  is  shown  in 
Figure  19.   The  fuselage  diameter  of  a  C-133  is  200  inches,  which  is 
slightly  smaller  than  that  of  a  DC-10  (216  inches).   Since  the  cargo 
deck  is  located  much  closer  to  the  belly  than  in  a  commercial  transport, 
an  aluminum  covered  wooden  floor  was  installed  about  3  feet  above  the 
cargo  floor  in  order  to  provide  a  wide -body  type  of  contour.  The 
installed  floor  extends  from  the  cockpit  bulkhead  to  the  rear  cargo  ramp, 
a  distance  of  about  76  feet.    An  8-foot  ceiling  was  also  installed  along 
the  length  of  the  installed  floor.    The  calculated  volume  of  the  interior 
air  space  is  13, 200  ft.  ^,  making  the  C-133  by  far  the  largest  test  bed 
ever  used  for  the  study  of  cabin  fires.   Two  standard  wide -body  type  *'A" 
door  openings  about  60  feet  apart  were  cut  along  one  side  of  the  fuselage. 
During  present  testing,  an  external  fuel  fire  has  been  placed  adjacent 
to  the  forward  door  while  the  aft  door  allows  for  smoke  and  gases  to 
exhaust  into  the  atmosphere.    In  order  to  assure  use  of  the  test  article 
for  numerous  fire  tests,  the  aircraft  interior  was  stripped  of  all 
combustible  materials,  covered  with  a  n(mcombustible  liner,  and 
protected  with  a  CO2         suppression  system,  along  with  steel  sheeting 
atop  the  fuselage  skin  surrounding  the  fire  door,  has  provided  a  very 
durable  test  article.   Almost  50  fuel  fire  tests  have  been  conducted 
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without  any  significant  damage  except  for  extensive  soot  deposits. 

The  major  emphasis  of  the  present  work  is  to  attain  repeatable 
results  from  replicate  fire  tests.    This  is  a  prerequisite  for  per- 
forming tests  with  a  furnished  interior  in  order  to  establish  the 
hazards  solely  from  the  fire  involvement  of  interior  materials. 

Figure  20  is  a  temperature ^time  plot  for  five  replicate  tests  at  a 
cabin  symmetry  plane  location  3  5  feet  aft  of  the  fire  and  3.  5  feet 
above  the  floor.     The  fan  was  set  to  produce  an  average  simulated 
wind  velocity  at  the  fire  door  of  about  6  mph.     Two  family  of  curves 
are  evident  in  Figure  20.    On  one  family,  the  flames  continuously 
penetrated  into  the  cabin»  resulting  in  an  ever  increasing  cabin 
temperature;  however*  for  the  otiier  family,  the  flames  penetrated 
for  about  a  minute  at  the  beginning  of  the  test  but  later  receded  and 
the  resulting  cabin  temperature  leveled  off.    The  twO-family  behavior 
was  probably  related  to  the  ambient  conditions,  possibly  in  combination 
with  the  steel-covered  wind  barrier.    However,  no  correlation  could 
be  made  with  measurements  taken  during  each  test  of  ambient  wind 
speed  and  direction,  temperature,  and  relative  humidity.    For  this 
reason,  the  wind  barrier  and  fan  have  been  removed  and  testing  is  now 
underway  with  larger  fires  to  determine  if  predictable  and  repeatable 
results  are  attainable  with  existing  ambient  winds.  Nevertheless, 
the  data  obtained  with  the  wind  barrier  and  fan  presented  in  this 
report  provides  useful  information  about  the  characteristics  of  a  cabin 
fire. 

There  was  signiiicant  stratification  of  heat,  smoke,  and  gases  in  the 
cabin.   A  temperature -time  plot  at  three  symmetry  plane  elevations 
located  35  feet  aft  of  the  lire  door  is  shown  in  Figure  21.  At  5  feet 
6  inches,  near  the  head  of  a  standing  person,  the  temperature  was 

considerably  higher  than  at  the  lower  levels,  3  feet  6  inches  and 

1  foot,  closer  to  the  head  of  a  crawlinfT  person.     For  example,  a 
temperature  of  200*^F  was  reached  in  30  seconds  at  5  feet  6  inches 
versus  2-1/2  minutes  for  the  same  temperatvire  at  3  feet  6  inches. 
The  cooler  region  near  the  floor  is  extensive,  as  evidenced  by  the  two 
lower -level  curves  yrhich  are  practically  coincident  over  the  first 
several  minutes.   This  qualitative  behavior  appears  to  prevail 
through  the  cabin. 

A  better  indication  of  the  amount  of  heat  stratification  is  provided  by 
a  vertical  temperature  profile.    Such  a  symmetry  plane  profile  at  a 
station  35  feet  aft  of  the  fire  is  found  in  Figure  22  at  various  times 
into  the  test.    At  this  station  the  hot  ceiling  gas  layer  extended  at 
least  2-1/2  feet  below  the  ceiling  for  the  first  2  minutes  of  the  test. 
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By  3  minutes  the  hot  gases  were  clearly  extending  closer  to  the  floor 
(note  profile  change  at  height  of  3  feet  and  6  inches  between  2  and  3 
miimtes).  Altiious^  only  four  data  points  were  available  to  construct 
each  profile,  to  some  degree  it  appears  as  if  the  cabin  environment  is 
divided  into  two  regions  -  a  hot  zone  extending  downward  from  the 
ceiling  and  a  cool  zone  near  the  floor.    To  a  first  approximation^  a 
two- zone  model  may  be  a  good  way  of  mathematically  treating  a  cabin 
fire. 

Figure  23  shows  the  carbon  dioxide  {CO2)  concratration  history  at  2 
symmetry  plane  elevations  located  35  feet  aft  of  the  fire.   The  CC2 
concentration  is  slightly  higher  at  7  feet  11  inches  (1  inch  below  ceiling) 
than  at  5  feet  6  inches.    However,  the  degree  of  stratification  of  CO 

was  far  more  significant  at  this  station.    The  maximum  CO  concentra- 
tion at  the  ceiling  sampling  location  was  approximately  0.   5  percent 
(or  5000  ppm).     But  at  5  feet  and  6  inches  CO  was  not  detectable  instru- 
mentaiiy  with  our  gas  analyzer  (Beckman  IR  analyzer.  Model  864) 
which  has  a  threshold  detection  limit  of  less  than  100  ppm.    Thus,  it 
appears  that  the  degree  of  stratification  of  gases  may  be  strongly 
related  to  molecular  weight.    The  amount  of  oxygen  (O2)  depletion  at 
this  station  was  found  to  be  insignificant.    As  expected,  the  lowest  O2 
concentration  was  detected  near  the  ceiling,  but  never  dropped  below 
about  18  percent. 

The  previous  discussion  has  concentrated  on  the  changes  in  cabin 
environmental  conditions  with  time  or  with  vertical  distance  (^stratifica- 
tion).   However,  in  a  realistic,  full- scale  fire  test  article  such  as  the 
C-I33,  one  expects  and  measures  severe  environmental  changes  along 

the  path  from  the  fire  to  the  point  of  ventilation  into  the  atmosphere. 
Figure  24  is  a  symmetry  plane  plot  of  the  ceiling  air  temperature 
against  distance  from  the  fire,  at  varioiis  times  into  the  test.  Tremen- 
dous thermal  gradients  are  evident  witn  the  greatest  change  occurring 
near  the  Hre.   Two  characteristics  of  the  thermal  gradients  are  note- 
worthy.  First,  at  any  point  in  time  during  the  test,  ihe  ceiling  temper - 
atore  at  the  fire  is  about  500  -  700^F  higher  than  at  the  exhaust  door. 
Secondly,  the  ceiling  anywhere  along  the  instrumented  path  is  being 
exposed  to  air  temperatures  increasing  at  a  rate  on  the  order  of  about 
lOO'^F  per  minute. 

For  the  fuel  fire  scenario  studied,  there  are  three  important  preliminary 
findings  with  regard  to  the  cabin  hazard  characteristics: 

(1)  Significant  stratification  of  heat,  smoke,  and  toxic  gases  occur 
during  a  cabin  fire. 
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(2)  Heat  and  smoke  individually  are  more  hazardous  than  carbon 
monoxide  in  a  cabin  fire  dominated  by  burning  fuel. 

(3)  Oxygen  depletion  is  insignificant  if  the  cabin  is  ventilated. 
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Fig.  2.    Accident  Aircraft  Interior 
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BRIEF  COraiENTS  ON  FIRE  RESEARCH  AT  THE  U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  MINES 


by 

Robert  F.  Chaiken 

Pittsburgh  Mining  and  Safety  Research  Center 
Bureau  of  Mines,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


Fire  represents  one  of  the  two  most  probable  causes  of  major  mine 
disasters  (defined  by  five  or  more  fatalities)  in  underground  mining  in 
the  United  States.    Fortunately,  the  incidence  of  reportable  mine  fires 
has  declined  since  1970;  however,  the  potential  for  a  major  mine  fire 
disaster  Is  ever  present,  as  evidenced  by  the  Sunshine  silver  mine  fire 
in  1972  where  91  miners  perishf^d.    In  addition  to  the  pctentinl  haz^irds  to 
underground  personnel,  fire  represents  significant  production  and  financial 
loss,  even  today,  due  to  the  required  sealing  of  working  sections  or  even 
the  entire  mine. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has  greatly  expanded  their  research  and  development 
activities  to  improve  overall  mine  safety  with  fire  and  explosion  preven- 
tion being  just  one  aspect  of  this  work.   In  the  fire  safety  area  our 
objectives  can  be  categorized  in  terms  of: 

1.  Regul a tory  Cr 1 teria  -  Working  with  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  (MSHAj,  we  evaluate  available  detection  and  extinguishment 

hardware;  evaluate  and  improve  flammability  tests  for  approval  and  certifi- 
cation purposes;  evaluate  inspection  dust  sampling  techniques,  fill  gaps 
in  existing  data;  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  applying  state-of-the-art 
fire  protection  systems  to  mining;  and  provide  technical  backup  to  MSHA 
during  accident  Investigations. 

2.  iHjproved  Safety  Techniques  -  We  search  for  new  methodologies  for 
detecting  flames  and  incipient  fires,  seek  to  develop  and  justify  small-scale 
flammability  tests  by  observations  of  small  and  full-scale  fire  tests; 
develop  fl ameproofing  systems  and  nonflammable  materials;  rievelop  remote 
sealing  techniques  and  criteria  for  safe  re-opening  of  a  mine  after  a  fire; 
and  seek  new  extinguishing  agents  for  underground  use. 

3.  Systems  Analysis  -  Determine  basic  parameters  such  as  quenching 
diameter  for  coal  dust-air  flames,  which  determines  the  applicability  of 
pneumatic  transport  of  coal;  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  eastern  and 
western  coals,  which  relates  to  the  development  of  mining  methods  and  venti- 
lation plans  for  these  future  coal  mines;  the  combustibility  and  toxicity 
hazards  of  mine  materials,  which  relates  to  the  entire  spectrum  of  fire 
scaling;  the  influence  of  ventilation  on  mine  fires,  which  relates  to  the 
development  of  Improved  analyses  of  ventilation  networks  and  escape  plans. 
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It  is  well  beyond  the  scope  of  this  brief  presentation  to  discuss  all 
of  these  fire  related  R&D  activities,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  some  of 
our  current  research  into  fire  ignition, detection,  propagation  and  extin- 
guishment should  have  direct  application  to  the  fire  problem  in  large 
Office  buildings.    In  many  ways  an  office  building  does  resemble  an  under- 
ground mine  with  its  interconnected  system  of  ventilated  rooms  and  corridors 

-  generally  single  level  in  the  case  of  a  coal  mine  and  multilevel  in  the 
case  of  a  metal  and  non-metal  mine.    The  mine  fire  hazards  may  be  somewhat 
more  severe  due  to  the  Industrial  activity  that  takes  place  along  with 
heavy  fuel  loadings  (e.g.,  timber,  oil,  plastics  and  coal  itself)  and  long 
and  tortuous  escape  routes.    In  most  instances  major  fire  fighting  tech- 
niques can  only  be  mounted  from  the  surface. 

The  early  detection  of  fires  is  believed  to  be  extremely  important, 
particularly  the  detection  of  incipient  fire  conditions  associated  with 
spontaneous  combustion  ignitions.    The  measurement  of  low  levels  of  CO  and 
subniicron  particles  combined  with  multi-tube  bundle  gas  sampling  techniques  . 
appears  to  be  a  very  useful  approach  In  this  regard. 

The  concept  of  ventilation  control  of  mine  fires  is  also  under  investi- 
gation; however,  the  propagating  mine  fire,  its  spread  rate,  its  heat  and 
fume  production  and  Its  effect  on  mine  ventilation  is  extremely  complex. 
Combined  theoretical  and  experimental  studies  of  fires  In  wood  and  coal  lined 
tunnels  ranging  from  1  ft2  to  64  ft^  cross-section  are  currently  being  carried  out 
.to  identify  and  quantify  the  various  fire  hazards,  as  well  as  to  develop 
appropriate  scaling  laws  for  predicting  the  influence  of  mine  fires  on  mine 
ventilation  networks. 

A  significant  aspect  of  all  this  fire  research  is  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  material  properties  (as  distinguished  from  environmental  factors) 
that  determine  the  materials'  combustibility.   To  this  end,  the  pyrolysis  of 
various  woods  and  coal s  is  being  investigated  under  fire-level  surface  heat  flux 
(i.e.,  1  to  3  cal/cm2-sec)  using  a  laser  heating  technique.  Pertinent 
parameters  such  as  the  rate  of  gaseous  fuel  generation  as  a  function  of 
incident  and  absorbed  heat  flux  are  determined  directly.    Such  studies 
already  have  given  us  insight  into  how  to  improve  the  fire  resistance  of 
wood  surfaces. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  above  fire  research  is  well 
documented  In  the  more  than  30  publications  which  have  been  prepared  by 
Bureau  investigators  since  1969.    The  reader  is  cordially  invited  to  contact 
the  Pittsburgh  Mining  and  Safety  Research  Center  for  further  details  on  our 
past  and  current  fire  research  program. 
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ABSTRACT 


The  handy  subnlcron  level  particle  counter  using  low 

output  He-Ne  laser  (unpol ar ized ,  SmW)  has  been  designed  for 
in  situ  measurements  on  the  basis  of  the  response  calculations 
and  the  experimental  checks  on  factors  governing  the  signal  to 
noise  ratio  level.    The  sideway  light  scattering  system  at 
right  angle  is  the  most  available  optical  system  in  excluding 
the  miscellaneous  contributions  to  noise  level  and  the  primary 
component  in  enhancing  the  noise  level  comes  from  the  carrier 
gas.    However,  the  present  instrument  with  9-steps  for  channel 
isolation  is  so  aligned  to  minimize  the  noise  level  primarily 
by  reducing  the  sensing  volume  in  terns  of  squeezing  the  beam 
diameter  and  the  slit  width.    When  necessary,  it  can  detect  the 
particulate  doim  to  0.07  paa  by  controling  the  nozzle. 
Finally ,   the  instrument  can  actually  cover  the  correct  size 
distribution  from  0.1  to  10  }im  without  detectable  coincidence 
loss  under  the  environmental  particulate  concentration  up  to 
S  X  10^  particulates  per  cm3. 

The  high  concentration  measurement  can  be  acheived  up  to 
1  X  10^3  partlculates/m^  on  the  basis  of  a  derived  equation  for 
the  first  order  correction  of  the  coincidence  loss  and  cross- 
channel  sensitivity  due  to  the  counting  loss,  while  the  critical 
concentration  of  the  Instrument  with  a  few  coincidence  loss  can 
ordinarily  reach  5  x  10^^  particulates/m^.    When  applied  to  the 
measurement  of  polypropylene *s  smoke,  s  good  coincidence  was 
obtained  between  the  scattering  cross  sections  from  the  observed 
turbidities  and  those  calculated  from  the  size  distribution  in 
terms  of  the  correction  of  the  coincidence  loss  and  etc.     On  this 

basis,  the  turbidities  of  several  smokes  and  their  stepwise  coa- 
gulation are  characterized  by  the  change  in  their  size  distribu- 
tions. 
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IMTKODUCTION 

Light  scattering  have  provided  available  informations 
in  determining  particle  size  and  particle  number  concen- 
tration for  various  aerosols  and  particularily  its  util- 
ity is  characterized  in  situ  measurement  of  the  objective 
systems  continuously  and  automatically  on  real  tine  basis. 
Generally,  the  performance  of  the  instrument  or  the  exper- 
imental apparatus  is  governed  by  the  following  three  char- 
acteristics:    (1)  The  resolution  power  on  particle  size 
and  high  precision  in  the  resolution.    (2)  The  critical 
concentration  in  excluding  the  coincidence  loss.    (3)  The 
minimum  detectable  particle  size. 

Recently,  we  are  enforced  to  live  or  work  under  dust- 
polluted  envlronmeats  and  those  dust  within  particle  size 
ranging  from  0*05  to  5  um  are  generally  believed  to  inter- 
act with  our  limg  organs.^    Besides  the  study  in  the  hy- 
gienic field,  it  seems  likely  that  the  study  on  the  size 
distribution  of  aerosols  .has  become  the  topics  in  many 
fields  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  induced  by  parti- 
culates.    To  satisfy  such  requisition,  the  handy  instru- 
ment available  for  in  situ  measurements  and  of  high  reso- 
lution power  with  minimum  detectable  particle  size  of  at 
least  0.1  um  is  now  demanded.    The  minimum  detectable  size 

of  the  commercially  available  particle  counters  remains 

2  3 

presently  at  0.3  Vm  '    and  therefore,  they  are  insuf- 
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fident  to  satisfy  the  minimum  limit  of  the  aforesaid  need 

for  the  measurement  on  the  size  distribution  of  particulates 
ranging  from  0.1  to  5  vm*    The  minimum  detectable  size  by 
light  scattering  method  reported  in  the  literature  up  to 
1975  Is  0.176  vmi'^*^ 

For  the  detection  of  particulates  with  their  size 
below  0.176  Pm,  Schlel  had  pointed  out  the  possibility  in 
detecting  the  particle  of  polystyrene  latex  particle  down 
to  0.109        by  his  apparatus.^    Gravatt  had  also  suggested 
the  possibility  in  detecting  particles  with  diameter  rang- 
ing irom  0.U3  to  0.2  Mm  by  attaching  his  special  device 
to  the  apparatus.^   However,  in  reality,  there  is  no 
indication  of  any  literatures  reporting  the  actual  de- 
tection of  very  fine  particulates  of  0.1  Um  diameter  by 
light  scattering  method,  in  so  far  as  my  literature  sur- 
vey is  concerned.    In  1976,  Roth  et  al.  succeded  in  de- 
tecting the  very  fine  particulates  of  diameter  down  to 

0.07  l^m  by  their  light  scattering  particle  counter  using 

6 

Ar    laser  with  high  power  output  of  2  W.     However,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  state  of  the  art  of  the  apparatus 
with  Ar    laser  of  such  hlghpowered  output  must  be  not 

poiLabie  and  handy.     Thererore,   tiie  measuireraent  by  using 
such  apparatus  intrinsically  meet  much  difficulties  for 
the  in  situ  measurements  of  fine  particulates  in  the 
actual  environments  of  the  fields. 
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Part  I  THE  DiSTRUNENlATXOli  OF  THE  OPTICiOi  GOUNTER  FOR 
SUBHICRON  SIZE  PARTICDLATES . 


The  purpose  of  the  present  research  is  firstly  to  ex- 
plore the  possibility  In  the  development  of  the  techinique 
for  the  portable  and  handy  light  scattering  particulates 
counter  which  1b  available  for  the  in  situ  oieasareiiient  on 
the  size  distribution  of  particulates  In  the  actual  einriroa- 
nents    in  every  field.    Secondaly»  to  pursue  the  properties 
of  combustion  dusts  froa  chimney,  automotive  engine,  fire 
and  etc. 

The  new  particle  sizing  instrument  satisfying  the  said 
requisition  is  composed  on  the  light  source  with  nultiaode, 
unpolarlsed  He-Ne  laser  of  8  «W  output,  the  especially  desi- 
gned scattering  cell  connected  to  the  flow  systeoi  for  the 
sampling,  detecting  system,  and  signal  processing  system 
with  aiue  channels  for  the  illustration  of  the  size-distri- 
bution.   The  minimum  detectable  size  of  this  counter  is  pre- 
sently set  to  achieve  submicron  size  detection  down  to  0.1 
fm  and  to  Illustrate  the  slse  distribution  of  particulates 
covering  0.1  to  10  /ib  in  dlsii*    Therefore »  the  present  coun- 
ter is  available  for  detemining  the  sise  distribution  of 
particulates  In  situ  and  their  monitoring  In  the  actual 
environments  covering  every  fields  such  as  the  monitoring 
of  dusts  In  semiconductor  factory,  computer  room,  air  pollu- 
tion by  engine  dust  or  by  fall-out  from  factory  chimney,  the 
snokes  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  fire  in  the  building  and 
tunnels  where  the  behaviours  of  saall  particulates  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  present  investigation  is  pursued  by  taking  steps 
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of  the  following  four  phases  of  studies:     (1)  Theoreti- 
cal consideration  regarding  the  evaluation  on  the  magni- 
tude of  factors  contributing  to  S/N  ratio  in    the  light 
scattering  particle  sizing  Instrument,  (2)  Inproveoents 
on  the  promotion  of  S/N  ratio,  (3)  Instrumentation. and 
the  experimental  check  on  the  precision  in  the  perform- 
ance o£  the  Instrument  by  using  standard  uniform  latex 
particles t  (4)  In  situ  measurements  on  the  size  distri- 
bution of  combustion  dusts  of  various  relative  refractive 
indices  in  different  actual  enviroumeuts  of  the  fields  and 
the  evaluation  on  their  precisions. 

I.    THEOKETICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 
A.    Numerical  Computation 

The  scattering  intensities  from  single  spherical  par- 
ticles of  diameter  ranging  from  0.1  to  10  um  are  computed 

on  the  basis  of  the  Mle  theory  for  various  refractive  in- 

7  8 

dices  m.  *      The  scattering  intensity  I(r»  6        at  obser- 
vation point  P(r,  3        from  single  spherical  particles 
with  m  by  linearly  polarized  plane  wave  in  x-dlrectlon  and 

with  wave  vector  in  z-direction  is  given  by 

1  -  I^[o,m,0)8in^^  +  i2(a,m,0)cos^^J  /kr^  (1) 

where,  I^,  a  ,  D^,  A,    k,    i^,  and  intensity  of 

the  incident  light,  the  size  parameter  (»  ^D^/^  )*  the  par> 
tide  diameter,  the  wavelength  of  the  incident  light,  the 
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vave  nuniber  (-2ir/X),  and  the  dlnenslonlesa  intensity 

function  con^osed  of  spherical  Bessel  and  associated  Le- 
gendre  functions  and  their  first  derivatives,  respective- 
ly.   The  ratio  I/I^^  means  the  differential  scattering 
cross  section  and  its  normalized  function  F  is  represented 
by 

F(a,m,e,^)  s  i^  (a,in,e)sin^^  +  i2(a,m,e)coa^rf.  (2) 

The  numerical  computation  on  the  function  F  Is  pur^ 
sued  regarding  the  following  two  items  for  various  m;  (1) 
angular  dependence  of  F,  (2)  particle  size  dependence  of 
F.    The  computed  results  regarding  Item  (1)  Is  Illustrat- 
ed in  Fig.  1  (a)  and  (b)  taking  m  and  Dp  as  parameters  at 
A  of  0.6328  urn  and  ^  of  0°,  90°,  respectively.    Those  re- 
sults regarding  item  (2)  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  taking 
9,  4,  and  m  as  parameters  at  X  of  0.6328  tim. 

B.    Signal  To  Noise  Ratio 

The  most  important  characteristics  governing  the  per- 
formance of  particulates  counter  by  single  particle  light 
scattering  method  is  its  minimum  detectable  particle  size 
and  the  signal  to  noise  ratio  is  deeply  concerned  with  the 
improvement  in  this  precision  of  the  instrument.    It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  first  factor  governing  S/N 
ratio  is  one  on  the  detector  which  transforms  the  scatter- 
ed light  from  particulates  to  electric  signal.    As  the 
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scattered  light  from  small  particulate  is  generally  very 
feeble.  It  is  recommended  to  select  the  photonultlpller 
Lube  (PMT)  preferentially  among  many  kinds  of  photo- 
electric detector.    When  the  prea]q>llfler  with  equivalent 

resistance  R  ^  is  connected  to  the  anode  of  PMT,  the 
eq  » 

power  of  S/N  ratio  at  the  anode  of  PMT  is  given  by  the 
following  equation  taking  the  reduced  noise  the  preampli- 
fier at  the  Input  into  consideration; 

(n,XeP  /hc)^ 
(S/N)  ;  is   . 

2eF  (p^  +lj  +  L 

P|    he      \  is     B     Kj       d|  M^R^q 

where  h,  c.  e,  k^,  P^^,  Pg,  P^,  n^^.  U.  I^.  ,  F^,  T^. 
and  AB  is  the  planck  constant,  the  light  velocity,  the 
elementary  charge*  the  Boltmann  constant*  the  intensity 

component  incident  to  PMT  for  the  scattered  light  from 

the  single  particle,  the  intensity  component  as  the  back- 
ground, the  intensity  component  incident  to  PMT  among  the 
Raylelgh  scattered  light  from  air  molecules  In  the  scatter- 
ed volume,  the  quantum  efficiency  at  the  surface  of  the 
cathode  vs  Incident  light  with  wave  length  of  X,  the 
current  amplication,  the  average  dark  current  from  the 
surface  of  cathode,  the  noise  figure  of  PMT,  the  noise 
figure  of  preamplifier  (PA),  the  temperature  at  the  equi- 
valent resistance,  the  overall  bandwidth  at  the  anode  of 
PMT.    The  Intensity  of. the  scattered  light  incident  to 
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PUT  or  P^^  In  Bq,  (3)  Is  given  by 

wtiere  tha  Integration  la  pursued  around  the  region  as  de- 
temined  by  the  solid  angle  (i  of  the  collecting  optical 

system  of  the  scattered  light.     Similar  integrations  are 
pursued  for       and  F^.    As  the  mlnloum  detectable  alee  of 
the  particle  is  given  by  the  one  of  the  particle  which 
can  provide  P.    with  S/H  ratio  as  equal  to  1>  we  have  to 
enlarge  signal  components  in  the  numerator  of  the  quotient 
In  Eq*  (3)  as  well  aa  to  reduce  the  magnitude  of  the  sum 
of  each  contributions  of  the  noise  in  the  denominator  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  least  mlnlanim  detectable  size 
of  the  instrument. 


C.    Signal  Components 

Aa  the  signal  component  in  the  denominator  of  the 
quotient  In  left  hand  side  of  Eq.  (3)  is  given  as  the  product 
of  F^^  multiplied  by  nA  ,  we  have  to  enlarge  the  contribution 
of  both  term  simultaneously  for  the  deduction  of  S/N  ratio. 
The  elevation  in  the  magnitude  of  ?^  is  concerned  with 
following  improvements;  (1)  The  use  of  the  high  output 
light  source.    (2)  Squeezing  of  light  beam  to  obtain  high 
illuminating  Intensity.     (3)  Reduction  of  the  attenuation 
of  the  Intensity  due  to  the  optical  system.    (4)  Collection 
ot  the  strong  forwards  scattered  light.     (3)  Widening  of 
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the  solid  angle      for  the  collection  of  the  scattered 
light. 

To  satisfy  the  said  requisitions  item  (1)  and  (2)| 
He-Ne  l&ser  of  8  roV  output  is  us^d  by  squeezing  the  beam 
diameter  to  100  lim*  which  vill  provide  ea.  10  V/cm   as  the 
intensity  of  the  incident  light.     The  use  of  the  high 
output  laser  is  not  necessarily  recommended  for  the 
present  objective  in  making  the  instrument  portable  for 
the  in  situ  measurement  of  particulate  system  in  the 
actual  environments  of  the  fields,  in  so  far  as  the  re- 
quired lower  limit  for  "^e  measurements  of  the  objectivo 
system  remains  above  0.07  Um.    For  tne  present  objectivoy 
the  forwards  light  scattering  system  is  also  not  necessari- 
ly reconnended  except  the  case  where  the  refractive  indices 
of  particulate  possess  the  greater  contribution  from  the 
imaginary  part.    The  details  will  be  referred  to  in  the 
succeeding  discussions.    The  requisition  regarding  Items  (3) 
and  (5)  should  be  sufficed  generally.    The  second  term  in 
promoting  the  level  of  the  signal  component  Is  which  will  be 
deeply  concerned  vith  the  gain  in  the  photo  responae  of  the 
material  used  in  the  cathode  of  FMT  vs  the  wavelength  of  the 
light  incident  to  PHT.    The  preferable  cathode  material  of 
PHT  for  He-Ne  laser  lleht  source  is  given  by  the  litarature.' 

D.      Noise  Components 

The  noise  compomenta  constituting  the  denominator  in 
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the  quotient  in  Bq.  (>)  are  classified  into  the  following 
throe,  taking  those  from  PMT  and  its  PA  as  the  primary  ones 
for  the  criteria  of  S/N  ratios    (l)  The  noise  cosiponent 
issued  by  the  fluctuations  of  incident  light  to  FMI,  (2) 
The  noise  eomponeni  issued  intrinsically  fron  PA. 

The  noise  in  (l)  is  constituted  ty  the  following  ones; 
(a)  The  fluctuations  in  the  signal  light  incident  to  VtfS 
[the  first  term  in  the  denooiinator  of  the  quotient  in  the 
Eq.  (3)3*    (b)  Those  in  the  stray  light  (the  second  term). 

(c)  Those  in  Rayleigh  scattered  light  from  air  molecules 
(the  third  tera). 

The  noise  in  (2)  are  eoaposed  of  the  following  ones; 

(d)  The  fluctuation  in  the  primary  electron  enission  fron 
photo  cathode  in  BfT.    (e)  The  fluetuation  in  the  eaisslon 
of  the  secondary  electrons        avalanche  at  dynodes  of  ITft* 
(f)  Tlie  fluctuation  in  the  dark  current  (the  fourth  term)* 

The  noise  in  (l)  includes  intrinsically  the  contri- 
butions hgr  (d)  and  (e)*  and  the  noise  in  (f)  is  superim- 
posed doubly  by  the  contrxbutxon  by  (e)» 

So  far  there  was  no  indication  of  angr  litera%i«»._ 
explicitly  referring  to  the  analysis  on  the  cause  of  S/N 
ratio  for  particulates  counter  particularily  on  the  emf 
tributions  as  far  as  possible.    The  details  in  each  con- 
tribution from  (c)  item  which  will  govern  the  magnitude  of 
S/N  ratio  ultimately  after  excluding  other  contributions 
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as  far  as  possible.     The  details  in  each  contribution  to 
S/N  ratio  are  discussed  in  the  follovingst 

The  first  term  based  on  P^^,:   ,This  comes  from  the 
fluctuation  in  the  sintnal  light  anionic  other  noises  in  the 
incident  lights  to  FMT  and  hence  can  not  be  eliminated 
intrinsically  any  other  external  means. 

The  second  term  based  on  F^i    This  tern  is  particu- 
lar ily  concerned  vith  the  merit  in  the  improrements  on 
the  S/M  ratio  of  the  actual  instrument.    The  stray  light 
incident  to  PMT  is  analyzed  to  be  composed  of  each  element 
in  the  next  equations 

i^ere       cones  fron  the  contribution  of  the  external  li^t 

into  the  system,       cones  fron  the  scattered  light  fron 

the  vindov  of  iJie  light  source,  P     comes  from  the  dif-' 

op 

fracted  and  reflected  portion  of  the  incident  light  and 
deflected  of  incident. light  by  refraction  depending  on  the 
configuration  of  each  elements  composing  the  optical  system 
and  sbmetines  due  to  the  rough  alignment  of  the  optical 
system  causing  small  deflection  of  the  optical  path* 
comes  from  the  scattered  light  of  each  optical  element, 

comes  from  the  reflected  li^t  from  the  optical  traps 
and  is  depending  on  the  configuration  of  the  traps  in  the 
system  and  their  shape.    Therefore,  the  overall  P^  at  VUt 
is  governed  by  the  mode  of  incidence  of  each  elementary 
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light  to  PMT  which  depends  on  the  selection  of  light 
source,  utilized  scattering  angle,  configurution  of  each 
opticiil  elements  in  the  illuminating  system,  the  cell  and 
collt'riing  systein  of  ?;callpred  light  including  the  light 
source  in  the  »lignment|  parti cutarily  on  the  composition 
and  geometrical  structure  of  cell  system. 

The  result  from  the  analysis  of  factors  governing  the 
overall  contribution  of  stray  lights  will  suggest  the 
possibility  in  reducing       to  its  miniimuB  by  introducing 
new  devices  to  each  optical  elements  and  the  new  alignment 
«if  the  optical  system. 

As  the  exclusion  of  noises  fron  the  external  stray 
ll^t  by  light  chopping  nethod  can  not  be  principally  appli- 
cable for  the  optical  particle  counter,  the  eoctemal  light 
rejection  of  VM  housing  box  i»  pursued  so  as  to  make  the 
rejection  state  obsecure  to  the  photoresponse  curve  of  FKT. 
This  is  achieved  feasibly  by  constructing  the  completely 
closed  housing  system  enveloping  the  cell  adjoined  to  FNT 
housing  wtiich  reject  the  penetration  of  any  light  except 
the  incident  window  for  the  incident  light  by  blachened 
outer  surface  without  any  gap, 

and  P^  are  primarily  due  to  the  scattered  light 
from  the  glass  itself  of  the  optical  elements  in  the  system 
Including  the  one  from  the  windOv  of  the  light  source  and 
also  due  to  the  scattered  light  from  the  dusts  adhered  to 
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their  surface.     The  former  can  not  be  reduced  intrinsically, 
while  the  latter  can  be  eliminated  by  cleaning  though  tempo- 
rarily.    Consequently,  some  cautions  should  be  taken  for  the 
construction  of  device  to  minimize  the  latter  contribution 
and  particularily »  for  the  cell  system  to  exclude  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  flowing  particulates  system  to  the  inner  wall  of 
the  cell.    The  aforementioned  completely  closed  housing  en- 
veloping the  optical  system  for  the  rejection  of  external 
light  will  also  work  to  exclude  the  intrusion  of  dust  inside 
the  said  housing  and  thus  prevent  the  adhesion  of  dust  on 
the  surface  of  each  element  except  the  cell  and  the  inlet 
window.     For  the  prevention  of  the  adhesion  of  particulates 
flowing  inside  the  cell,  air  curtain  by  the  filtered  circula- 
ting air  is  employed  to  insulate  the  inner  wall  from  the 
flowing  particulates. 

For  the  detection  of  Popt         elaborate  cautions  have 
been  taken  especially  for  the  aligniDent  of  optical  system  to 
minimize  the  contribution  of  the  reflected  light  from  each 
element  particularly  from  the  wall  of  cell  confronting  the 
incident  beam  when  a  laser  is  used  as  the  light  source. 

Pt  comes  from  the  reflected  light  from  the  light  trap 
confronting  the  incident  beam  by  the  insufficient  absorp- 
tion due  to  the  inadequate  configuration  and  structure  of 
the  trap  in  the  optical  sytem.    The  most  preferable  location 
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and  structure  of  the  optical  trap  depends  genornlly  on  the 
design  of  the  optical  alignment,  utilized  scattciing  angle, 
iind  the  stnicttire  of  menstiring  cell.    Riiyleigh  horn  per 
attached  to  the  cell  is  couclufled  to  be  very  pffectivp  tor 
laser  light  source. 

The  tliirj  term  Pj^;     ^jj  ^®  concerned  with  the  scattered 
light  from  illiiminnted  air  molecules  in  the  sensing  volume 
and  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  integrated 
Rsyleigh  scattering  cross  section  O^^  of  a  single  air 
molecule  by  the  number  of  air  molecules  N  in  the  sensing 
volume  V  .    The  integrated  Rayleigh  scattering  cross 

8 

section  of  air  molecules  vith  respect  to  *tf^t  in 
given  by 

where  p  is  the  cell  pressure,       is  the  Boltsmanh  const- 
ant, T  is  tfie  temperature  of  air  molecules  vithin  the 

cell,  and        is  the  light  collecting  solid  angle,  respec- 
tively. 

-13  2 

The  mumerical  value  of  Og^  is  given  by  4  x  10       cm  » 

faking  V    as  1.13  x  10'^  cm^,  .p  as  1.013  x  109  Fh,  T  as 

-29  2 

273  K,  and  o^^  as  1.4  x  10       cm  /0.3  str.  for  nitrogen 
10 

gas. 

The  theoretical  integrated  scattering  cross  section 

O  at  CJ   corresponding  to  Q  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3  as 

s  c 

a  function  of  the  particulate  diameter  D    where  the  case 

P 
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A  iff  tfoncprned  viih  the  Corwiirds  scattoring,  B  and  C  are 

coric'-rncd  villi  the  si  downy  scii  tiering  nrotind  right  oni^le 

viih  ihe  s«nM»  coMociing  solid  nng1«.    The  linearly 

poliirized  l.iser  light  is  prrsuined  rugunling  incident  light 

for  caisc  C,  vhere        is  taken  as  0.5  str.  equally  and  the 

numerical  vulue  of         in  the  aforesaid  estimation  is 

marked  laterally  by  the  dotted  line  as  a  reference  level 

in  Fig,  3.    On  the  above  conditions ^  the  numerical  value 

of  O  ia  i;iven  to  be  smaller  than  the  numerical  value  of 
s 

C^^.    This  means  theoretically  that  the  signal  light  from 

the  particulate  of  0.1  iXm  diameter  is  covered  underneath 

the  Rayleigh  scattered  light  of  ihe  environmental  sir 

molecules  regarding  the  larger  V    of  the  instrument,  even 

s 

if  other  components  of       can  be  excluded  completely. 
Therefore,  to  attain  the  minimum  detectable  diameter  of 
0.1  |Lim  or  below  0.1  (in,  following  condition  ^^^^^  should 
be  realized  for  the  optical  system  of  the  instrument. 

To  achieve  the  deduction  of    Rt  on  ihe  basis  of  Eq. 
(6),  following  methods  are  pursued;  (l)  the  reduction  of 
pressure  within  the  cell  by  evacuation,  (2)  the  reduction 
of  sensing  volume       by  minimising  the  .width  of  the  slit 
placed  in  front  of  PMT  and  by  squeezing  the  diameter  of 
the  incident  bean  by  the  objective  lens  per  attached  to  ihe 
light  source,  (3)  the  simultaneous  use  of  both  methods. 
The  details  in  the  preferential  choice  of  the  method 
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among  them  will  be  referred  to  in  the  succeeding  section 
regarding  the  test  results. 

On  this  point  of  viev,  the  possibility  in  detecting 
the  particulate  ULamotor  smaller  than  0.1  pit  is  examined 
regarding  the  present  llc-Ne  laser  light  source  of  8  roV 
output*    As  resultSf  the  minimum  detectable  sise  is  ob- 
tained to  be  0,07  fun  with  S/N  ratio  of  ca.  3  by  squeezing 
the  beam  diameter  to  25  ptm  (l«6  x  10   V/cm2),  the  slit 
width  to  50  Jim  and  by  setting  the  sampling  flow  rate  as 
33.3  cm^/aee. 

The  fourth  term  1^;     In  so  far  as  we  presume  S/N  ratio 
to  be  sim>'  *  concerned  vith  the  selection  of  FMT,  and 
therefore  represent  the  noise  component  coning  from 
as  solely  contributing  to  the  8/N  ratio  of  the  systeiBy 
(SA)p  in  Eq.(3)  where  Fp  =  6/(6-  l)  and  6  means  the 
average  secondary  electron  emission  ratio  per  dynode« 
Consequently,  the  preferable  feature  of  PMT  required  for 
the  present  system  remains  good  enough  only  to  possea  the 
higher  value  of   6  and  the  lover  value  of  Iq  where  the 
latter  can  be  achieved  by  narrowing  the  area  of  the  cathode 
exposed  bv  the  incident  light.    For  example ,  the  area  of 
the  cathode  of  the  presently  available  PMT  remains  to  be 
within  8  cm  X  5  cm. 

The  fifth  term:    This  contribution  comes  from  the  noise 
in  PA.    Its  magnitude  measured  at  the  output  of  PA  is  redu- 
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ced  to  the  one  at  the  input  and  finally  represented  by 
the  reduced  value  as  coming  from  the  cathode  of  FMT.  Aa 
the  current  amplification  of  PMT  amounts  generally  up  to 
the  order  of  10^,  the  contributioa  of  this  tern  Is  usual- 
Xy  very  small  and  therefore  can  be  neglected. 

E.    Selection  of  the  Scattering  Method 

The  location  of  the  light  collecting  system  in  the 
instrument  governs  the  S/N  ratio  of  the  systenit  and  there- 
fore the  selection  of  the  scattering  method  Is  also  one 
of  the  important  factors  which  are  concerned  with  the 
level  of  the  minimum  detectable  diameter  of  the  parti- 
culate lor  the  insLrument.     Particularly,  in  the  case  of 
laser  light  source  where  the  contribution  of       and  to 
the  S/N  ratio  of  the  system  are  enhanced,  the  levels  of 
their  magnitudes  are  governed  by  the  selection  of  the 
scattering  method  for  the  system  concerned.    The  available 
locations  of  the  light  collecting  system  in  the  particle 
counter  are  usually  classified  into  the  following  three; 
the  forwards  type,  sideway  one»  and  backwards  one. 

Criteria  on  the  level  of  stray  light  contributing  the 
S/N  ratio  of  the  system  are  pursued  by  the  comparison  on 
the  level  of  the  noises,  the  signal  light,  and  the  vari- 
ant range  of  o    characteristics  to  each  scattering  method 

8 

for  the  measurement  of  particulate  distribution  from  0.1 
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lo  10  im  rf«i^;i rcl ing  each  scattering  method.  Particula- 
rily,  the  deiniled  chock  nre  pnrsxied  between  the  for- 
viirds  and  the  sidevay  collecting  nngle  from  0.5^  to  25.5 
and  "90°  t  25°.    The  evaluation  on  the  preference  in  re- 
ducing F    and  F.  levels  is  pursued  betvjsen  both  methods 
US  the  first  criterion  relating  to  S/N  ratio  of  the  in- 
strument which  governs  the  level  of  the  niniimin  detec- 
table particulate  size.    The  situation  of  the  stray 
light  in  the  forwards  scattering  method  is  as  follows; 
(l)  The  intergrated  intensity  of  scattered  lighta  from 
miscellaneous  dusts  adhered  to  the  surface  of  each 
element  in  .th«  optical  system  is  strongest  in  the  pro- 
pagating direction  of  the  incident  laser  beam,  (2) 
Their  components  incident  to  FHT  depend  on  another 
poild  angle  which  is  determined  by  the  peep  angle  of 
PMT  and  the  geometrical  configuration  of  the  optieal 
system,  (3)  The  setting  of  the  effective  optical  trap 
is  technically  difficult  due  to  the  geometrical,  position 
of  light  collecting  lens  system  vs  the  direction  of  in- 
cident beam. 

As  for  the  situation  of  stray  light  in  the  sideway 
scattering  method^  the  angular  distributions  of  the  in- 
tensity of  scattered  lights  from  the  dusts  adhered  to 
each  element  composing  the  optical  system  are  suggested 
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by  thos«  fts  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.    Therefore,  follow- 
ing 8itua.tion8  are  presumed  for  the  noises  caused  by 
ini seel latieous  si  ray  light;     (l)  The  noise  component 
incident  to  PMT  is  expected  to  be  smell  vs  the  level 
of  stray  light  from  the  dust  as  in  the  cnse  of  for- 
wards scattering  method.    (2)  As  the  light  collect- 
ing system  is  placed  at  right  angle  to  the  direction 
of  incident  llghti  the  technique  in  setting  the  good 
optical  trap  for  the  incident  beam  is  geometrically 
very  feasible  when  compared  to  the  former  method. 
(3)  Provided  that  some  hi^er  level  of  stray  li|^t 
is  still  expected  in  the  cell  by  the  back  reflection 
of  the  fltrong  incident  beam  from  the  Raylelgh  horn 
which  is  attached  to  the  cell  confronting  the  direction 
of  incident  beam»  the  opportunity  of  its  direct  in- 
cidence to  PMT  is  very  few  for  this  method.  Further- 
more, another  optical  trap  can  be  placed  to  the  cell 
additionally  confronting  the  location  of  light  col- 
lecting system  for  the  elimination  of  the  background 
level  caused  by  multiple  stray  light.    Therefore,  the 
considerable  lowering  of       level  and  particularily 
the  extreme  deduction  of  P^  level  can  be  expected  by 
latter  method  when  the  strong  incident  beam  is  provided 
by  laser  light  source. 

The  difference  between  the  modes  in  the  D  de- 

P 
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pcndcnce  of       of  both  methods  is  pursued  ns  the  second 

criterion  on  the  selection  of  the  scattering  method. 

On  the  basis  of  the  computed  re;«ults  of  the  numerical 

values  of  O  in  Fig.  3*  it  seems  likely  that  there  is 

8 

no  indication  of  any  remarkable  difference  between  the 
change  of  a  vs  D    for  the  forwards  scattering  method 

8  p 

and  the  one  for  the  sideway  one  regarding  the  parti- 
culate diameter  below  0.2  |im.    This  means  no  indication 
of  any  superiority  betveea  P.^  of  the  former  and  the 
one  of  the  latter  method  for  the  detection  of  small 
particttlftte  of  diameter  belov  0.2  |lm.    The  -Uiird  cri- 
terion on  the  selection  of  scattering  method  is  concern- 
ed  with  the  superiority  in  the  precision  of  determiaiiig 
the  size  distribution  of  particulate  system  with  par- 
ticulate diameter  ranging  from  0.1  to  10  {im  vhere  the 
greatly  variant  range  of  the  order  for  the  change  of 

expected.    Ibccliiding  the  cases  where  the  nfractlve  In- 
dices of  particles  possess  the  greater  contribution  from 
the  Inuigtnary  part,  the  range  of  the  order  of  the  niuneric- 
ally  conputed  values  of  org  is  from  10"^  to  10~^^  in  the 
former  method  corresponding  to  the  range  of  particle  dia- 
meter froa  O.I  ;«i  to  10  jm^  while  the  said  range  of  o^  in 
the  latter  method  remains  within  the  comparatively  smaller 
range  from  10"9  to  10-1*. 

As  the  variant  range  of       needs  the  corresponding 
width  in  the  dynamic  range  of  PA  the  lower  the  objective 
level  of  the  minimum  diameter  is, 
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the  higher  preampllflcatlon  is  needed  for  the  instru- 
mentation.   Although  the  uee  of  logarltbnlc  amplifier 
seems  likely  to  settle  the  trouble  in  the  amplification 
eleccrotechnically,  this  results  in  the  lowering  of 
the  resolving  power  for  the  precise  detection  of  small 
particulate  in  aerosol  system  with  the  wide  range  of 
distribution  for  the  particulate  diameter.  Therefore, 
the  scattering  method  with  narrower  variation  range 
of  9   v8  the  size  distribution  of  particulate  system 
is  intrinsically  preferable  for  the  detection  of  small 
particulate  distributed  among  the  bigger  ones. 

F.    Theoretical  Requisitions 

Finally,  on  the  basis  of  the  conclusions  of  each 
Item  of  the  theoretical  consideration,  following  con- 
ditions should  be  taken  into  consideration  for  the  in- 
strumentation of  the  submlcron  size  particle  counter; 

(1)  The  noise  level  due  to       should  be  below  the  one 
coming  from  the  dark  current  of  PMT  or  at  least  should 
remain  within  the  same  order  of  the  level. 

(2)  Provided  that  the  condition  (1)  is  satisfied,  9 
should  be  larger  than  <r^^  for  the  detection  of  the 
small  particulate  with  diameter  of  0.1  »m  or  below 
0.1  ftn* 

(3)  Sldeway  scattering  method  is  at  most  preferable 
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to  suffice  the  condition  (l)  and  (2).    HvncG,  it  is 
bc>tt(»r  ftfr  the  detection  of  funall  pArticulates  vith 
Uicir  diameter  bclov  O.l  ^ira  among  the  distribution  of 
other  bif!gor  particulates  in  the  environmental  system*. 

II.  INSTRI^IENT 

A.  Target  of  the  Inatrumentation 

Following  items  are  the  targets  regarding  the  per- 
fornance  of  the  actually  operating  portable  subnieron 
size  particulate  counter;     (l)  Detection  of  small  par- 
ticulate vith  diameter  of  0.1  pm,  (2)  High  resolution  in 
the  detection  of  particle  diameter  covering  the  vide 

range  from  0*1  to  10  pim.    (>)  High  precision  in  pavticie 

counting  in  each  divided  region  of  particle  system.  The 
development  of  tbe  technique  to  attain  the  first  target 
'has  been  made  possible  along  the  guideline  in  the  theo- 
retical consideration.    Before  entering  into,  the  approach 
for  the  means  to  attain  the  second  and  the  third  target 
of  the  instrumentation f  the  overall  explanation   on  the 
composition  of  the  instrument  will  be  introduced  for  the 
feasible  understanding  of  the  problems  coneerned  there. 

B.  . Composition 

The  actually  operating  instrument  has  been  construct- 
ed by  taking  those  results  from  the  theoretical  survey 
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into  coasideratlott.    The  outline  of  the  state  of  the  art 

aad  the  performance  of  the  present  instrument  are  summa- 
rized In  Table  I.    The  overall  composition  of  the  instru- 
ment Is  Illustrated  by  the  block  diagram  in  Fig.  4.  The 
cross  sectional  view  of  the  light  scattering  cell  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  5.    He-Ne  laser  SP-model  078-1  with 
its  state  the  art  In  Table  I  is  used  as  the  light  source. 
The  scattering  method  is  the  sideway  one  at  90**  objective 
lens  In  the  Illuminating  system  and  adjusted  so  as  to 
posses  100  tm  diameter  at  the  center  of  the  cell.  The 
light  collecting  system  is  composed  of  two  mutually  facing 
camera  lenses,  one  narrow  slit  with  Its  width  of  100  sm 
and  PMT  in  the  housing  tightly  per  attached  to  the  cell. 
Each  element  in  the  system  Is  so  aligned  with  center  of 
yz-cross  section  of  the  sensing  volume  and  with  the  other 
focal  point  on  xz-plane  including  the  aperture  of  the 
slit  by  taking  the  z-axis  to  the  propagating  direction 
of  the  incident  beam  and  the  aperture  of  the  slit  exactly 
to  x-'dlrectlon.    The  realized  solid  angle  of  light  col- 
lection is  0.5  str.  with  semi  angle  of  -  25*.    The  material 
of  photoelectric  cathode  of  PMT  is  S-20.    The  type  of  the 
optical  trap  per  attached  to  the  cell  is  the  glass  Ray- 
leigh  horn  with  high  reflective  inner  surface  by  clean- 
ing and  with  black  coated  outer  surface  by  high  light 
absorptive  paint.    The  output  pulse  height  at  the  PA 
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is  displayrd  digitnlly  after  the  treatment  via  the  signal 
processing  circuit. 

The  snnip]ing  is  pursued  by  tlic  collection  of  ih© 
objoctive.  aorosol  t1irou|!h  the  inlet  of  the  flow  syst^  to 
the  cell.    After  the  s^izo  meosuiemcnt  within  the  cell| 
the  sample  is  send  back  to  the  cnvironmeiit  by  the  air 
suction  pump  after  passing  by  the  reservoir  1,  the  filt- 
er, and  the  flovmetwe  1.    Hoveirer,  ea.  60^  of  the  suction- 
ed volvune  is  introduced  to  the  reservoir  2  and  focded 
back  to  the  cell  again  after  passing  by  the  flowmeter  2. 
The  particulates  in  the  feedback  flow  to  the  cell  are 
filtered  off  completely  and  the  clean  up  flow  functions 
as  an  air  curtain  to  prevent  the  contact  of  the 
introduced  flov  to  the  inner  vail  by  sorrounding  the 
flow  of  the  nev  sample  from  the  nozzle  marked  as  9  in 
Fig.  5  and  thus  reject  the  stain  of  the  inner  vail  of  the 
cell.    The  function  of  the  small  conical  hood  marked  as 
8  in  Pig*  5  and  per  attached  to  the  incident .vindov  1  of 
the  cell  is  to  perturb  tl>e  inflow  of  the  suctioned  somplo 
there  by  pressure  difference  and  thus  effectively  exclude 
the  stain  of  incident  window  1. 

Oy  these  particular  design  and  attachment, the  stain 
of  the  inner  surface  of  the  cell  is  effectively  rejected 
vs  the  higher  concentration  of  particulates  in  the  samples 
from  the  polluted  environments. 
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The  atiGmintion  in  the  Iran smitta nee  at  the  incident  vindow 
nnd  exit  window  of  the  signal  lijtht  is  reduced  by  the 
coating  of  iinii-ref  let  ting  film  on  their  surfaces  vs  the 
wave  U>nf{th  of  0.6328  Mm  of  Hr-Ne  laser  light. 

C.    Rejection  Stnte  of  Stray  Lights 

The  situation  in  the  rejection  of  miscellaneous  stray 
lights  is  *s  follows;    The  rejection  of  purely  external 
light       is  pursued  hy  enclosing  the  whole  optical  system 
with  the  blackened  housing  box  tightly.    The  contribut- 
ion of  stray  light  from  laser  tube  P    to  IMT  is  rejected 
by  the  nozzle  9  in  Fig.  3  and  so  are  for  P    from  each  ele- 
ment  composing  optical  system.    The  contribution  from  the 
reflection  of  the  incident  beam  is  almost  eliminated  by 
the  Rayleigh  horn  1  marked  as  3  in  Fig.  5  and  the  reject^ 
ion  of  the  reflected  light  from  Hayleigh  horn  1  is  attain- 
ed by  the  hood  marked  as  10  in  Tip.  5,  even  though  the 
contribution  of  that  component  is  weak.    Rayleigh  horn 
2  marked  by  3  in  Fig.  5  will  work  to  eliminate  the  multi- 
ple scattered  light.    The  noise  level  of  each  stray  light 
by  this  composition  of  optical  system  will  be  referred 
to  in  the  succeeding  section  regarding  the  test  results. 

0.  Electronics 
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The  approach  to  i)ic  second  inrgei  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  actually  available  instrument  of  the  said 
performance  is  achieved  by  th<>  following  throe  means  on 
the  basis  of  the  fimdainental  mechanism  of  the  counter; 
(l)  Bisection  of  the  coToring  range  of  particulate  dia- 
meter from  0*1  to  10  \m  into  Range  I  (0.1  to  0.5  }iin)  and 
Range  II  (0.3  to  10  |ni)  at  particulate  dianeter  of  0*5 
pm  corresponding  to  the  allowable  dynamic  range  of  PA 
in  determining  tho  particulate  diameter  with  high  resolu* 
tion*    (2)  The  squeesing  of  bean  diameter  by  the  lens 
in  the  illuninatin«r  system  for  the  sise  determination  of 
particulates  in*  Range  I  and  recovering  the  original  bean 
diameter  by  taking  off  the  lens  from  the  illuminating 
system  for  the  sise  determination  of  particulate  in  Range 
II.     (3)  Alternative  measurements  on  each  diameter  of 
particulate  and  their  number  in  the  objective  system  by 
the  svitch  of  the  channels  belonging  to  Range  I  and  Range 
II  at  a  constant  interval  of  tine  usually  taking  60  see. 
for  the  dilute  concentration  of  j>articulate. 

The  rightness  in  the  bisection  of  the  range  of 
particulate  at  0«5  jm  is  justified  by  the  situation  in 
the  change    of      vs  Bp  in  curve  C  of  Pig.  3.    The  optical 
bisection  of  ca.  six  figures  range  of  O3  into  each  tluree 
figures  at       of  0*5  |in  fits-  the  allowed  dynamic  range  of 
PA  within  throe  figures  in  the  corresponding  bisection 
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of  six  litjurcs  d^nnmic  range  of  PA  on  Ihe  elocLronic  cir- 
cuit f«id«. 

Evyn  ihouffli  tlic  use  of  logarlilimic  PA  scorns  likely 
to  bo  •ff«€live  for  tliis  objective  Biipcrf icially,  this 
loses  ihe  accuracy  in  the  resolution  of  particulate 
liamoicr  among  thoir  wide  distribution  and  hence  is  not 
aTailable  for  the  present  objective.    It  should  he  mention* 
ed  that  this  bisection  of  the  range  of  particulate  diameter 
is  only  possible  for  the  side  vny  soaitering  method  where 
the  covering  range  of       stays  within  six  figures  cor- 
responding to  ihe  size  distribution  from  0*1  to  10  |iin. 
This  type  of  bisection  is  not  applicable  for  forwards 
scattering  method  on  the  basis  of  the  reason  that  ihe 
figures  of  the  coresponding  dynamic  range  of  PA  exceeds 
three  figures  and  can  not  stay  within  the  allowed  dynamic 
range  of  PA.    Therefore,  high  order  section  more  than 
irisQction  is  needed  for  this  type  of  scattering  method 
to  maintain  the  sane  accuracy  in  the  resolution  of  |>arti- 
eulate  diameter. 

The  requisition  -on  the  bisectional  measurement  of  sise 

for  particulate  system  with  a  wide  distribution  of  their 
sizes  is  also  issued  by  the  following  reason;    As  the 
number  concentration  of  bigger  particulate  in  Range  II 
is  generally  much  lover  than  the  one  of  smaller  particu- 
late in  Range  I^a  greater  counting  error  is  expected  to 
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be  Incvitnble  Tor  pari icti laics  in  Range  II »  unless  the 
smsing  volume  is  not  enlarged  by  expanding  the  beam  dia- 
meter of  the  incident  light.    Hence»  the  present  mecha^ 
nism  is  designed  so  as  to  remove  the  lens  system  for  the 
measurement  of  particulate  in  Range  II  during  the  alter— 
native  meiijitircments  of  those  in  range  I  and  Range  II  sepa- 
rately at  a  constant  time  interval  and  the  electronic  cir- 
cuits per  attached  to  the  system  are  provided  to  satisfy 
the  requisition* 

As  the  third  target »  to  realize  the  ins trtimeniation 
available  for  the  in  situ  determination  of  the  size  dis- 
tribution! channel  isolation  of  the  range  of  particulate 
diameter  is  pursued  by  dividing  the  objective  range  fron 
0*1  to  10    m  into  the  appropriate  number  of  sections  de- 
pending on  the  need  for  the  precision  of  the  results. 
The  principle  of  the  present  channel  isolation  is  illust- 
rated in  Fig.  6  regarding  the  designation  of  signal  pulses 
into  a  channel  corresponding  to  a  given  range  of  parti- 
culate diameter.    The  actual  circuit  is  composed  of  n 

c 

number  of  EX  OR  elements  forthe  selective  picking  up  of 

the  signal  pulses  by  EX  OR  in  the  neighboring  <^o[nparators 

among  n    number  of  parallely  connected  ones  and  as  ment- 
c 

lonM  above,  the  number  of  n    can  be  given  preferably,  de- 

c 

pending  on  the  need  for  the  precision.    In  reality,  nine 
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channels  nre  employt^d  for  ihe  present  inst  rumcniiition 
al  luting  four  chunncls  for  R.»nge  I  and  five  chnnneis  for 
Range  TI,  respectively  vhere  four  figures  (ligitnl  display 
is  supplied  for  each  clumncl.     Counting  time  is  cxclmng- 
able  by  eight  steps  from  1  to  600  sec»  depending  on  the 
nunibtir  conconiration  of  the  particulates  corresponding 
to  each  range  in  the  objective  systems  and  syncbronixed 
with  the  switching  between  Range  I  and  Range  II.  The 
electronic  circuits  for  this  purpose  are  so  designed  to 
exclude  those  contributions  from  the  extraordinary  bigger 
particles  with  diameters  larger  than  the  programmed  upper 
limit  of  particle  diameter,  presently  10  iim*    It  is  also 
designed  to  close  the  channels  for  the  unnecded  ranges 
and  to  allot  these  resting  channels  to  the  needed  ranges , 
if  necessary. 

After  eliminating  the  contribution  of       by  means  of 
the  methods  mentioned  previouslyi  the  primary  component 
governing  the  S/N  ratio'  of  this  instrument  comes  from 
the  noise  induced  by  Rayleigh  scattering  of  the  carrier 
ga^es.    This  has  been  expected  by  the  theoretical  survey 
in  the  foregoing  section  and  will  be  certified  by  the  ex- 
perimentnl  results  in  the  succeeding  section.     This  noise 
component  based  on  the  Rayleigh  scattered  light  is  issued 
as  the  random  pulses  from  the  output  of  PA.     The  order  of 
contribution  of  this  pulse  is  estimated  to  be  3  nA  as 
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the  average  current  reduced  at  the  anode  of  PMT,  as  will 
be  referred  to  In  the  test  results  of  the  succeeding 
section.     Including  this  background  level,  the  S/N 
•  ratio  defined  by  the  mean  pulse  height  illustrated  very 
low  value  of  1.5  regarding  the  signal  light  of  polysty- 
rene let  ices  with  diameter  of  0.109  im.    To  exclude  the 
noise  from  P^,  the  noise  pulse  rejection  circuit  is  em- 
ployed in  the  present  instrument.    As  P^^  induced  by  Ray- 
leigh  scattered  light  incideat  to  PUT  is  presumed  to  be 
induced  by  Polsson  process,  the  interval,  the  width,  and 
the  height  of  this  noise  pulse  is  random  and  is  on  the 
average  ce*  200  nsec,  1  ^sec,  end  30  mV,  respectively. 
The  average  current  of  this  noise  is  of  3  nA.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  width  and  height  of  the  signal  pulse 
from  polystyrene  latlces  of  0.109       diameter  is  40  fiascm 
(constant)  and  45  nV,  respectively.    Obvious  difference 
is  recognized  between  the  quality  of  the  pulse  from  the 
carrier  gas  and  the  one  from  the  particulate.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  difference  in  the  pulse  width  parti- 
cular lly,  the  noise  pulse  can  be  eliminated  by  the  clr> 
cult  in  Fig.  7,  where  the  nolae  pulse  of  analogous  nature 
l8  transformed  to  digital  one  by  comparater  and  then  eli- 
minated by  logic  circuit. 

E.  Nethod  of  Error  Reduction 
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the  criteria  here  are  primarily  concerned  with  the 
error  In  the  counting  of  signal  pulses  from  the  authen- 
tically ideal  particulates  system  without  any  size  dis- 
tribution.   Hence,  the  error  concerned  here  is  presumed 
to  be  basically  caused  by  the  fluctuation  in  the  height 
of  the  signal  pulse  coming  from  the  ideal  particulates 
of  a  given  diameter.    As  the  result  of  the  experimental 
checks,  it  is  clarified  that  among  many  causes  of  the 
fluctuation  In  the  pulse  height,  the  non-unlfotmity  In 
the  special  distribution  of  the  Illuminating  beam  is 
remarkably  concerned  with    the  problem.    The  mentioned 
uniformity  is  particularly  requested  for  the  present 
case  where  the  diameter  of  the  illuminating  be^  is  design- 
ed to  be  extremely  narrower  than  the  one. of  the  coaxially 
flowing  aerosol  flux.    For  the  confrontation  of  this 
cause,  the  unpolarized  multlmode  laser  with  uniform 
spatcial  distribution  of  light  intensity  is  employed  in- 
stead of  the  single  mode  one.    The  second  cause  of  the 
fluctuation  in  the  pulse  height  of  the  signal  light  is 
the  non-uniformity  in  the  areal  sensitivity  of  PHT. 
The  confrontation  of  the  cause  is  achieved  by  receiving 
the  scattered  light  fully  on  the  light  receiving  surface 
even  to  its  periphery.    The  reason  why  the  unpolarized 
laser  Is  preferably  employed  is  due  to  the  following: 
The  variation  width  of  the  theoretically  fluctuating 
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G  ^  becomes  different  depending  on  whether  the  incident 
light  is  polarized  or  unpolarized  above  the  particle  dia- 
meter of  1  ^  &Bd  the  email er  variation  vidth  is  given 
for  unpolarized  light  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  3. 

Since  the  nmltivaltted  dismeter  of  the  correspcming 
I>articles  0^  is  presumed  theoretically  for  a  given  value 
of        it  seems  likely  that  some  error  vill  be  imposed 
^incipally  on  the  counting  fay  -Uie  selection  of  ibe  nine 
channel  corresponding  to  a  given  height  of  the  signal 
pulse  regarding  the  sise  determination  for  those  particu- 
lates vith  diameters  bigger  than  1.0  pm.    Hoveyer,  it 
should  be  nentioned  that  O  ^  changes  vs  Sp  in  Fig,  3 
illustrating  the  repeated  small  fluctuation  in  its  slow- 
ly prcmoting  level  vith  a  short  interval  va  tbe  prono- 
tion  of  Dp  in  the  range  above  1  ym  and  the  present  channel 
isolation  by  nine  steps  in  total  is  adjusted  to  possess 
a  considerably  wide  range  for  each  channel  in  the  section- 
ing of  bigger  particle  dlaaetcfr  from  1  to  10  p»  by  four 
steps V    Therefore,  equal  opportunity  is  almostly  endowed 
between  the  counting  of  the  pulse  height  from  particles 
of  smaller  diameters  erroneously  as  belonging  to  the 
bigger  diameter  channel  and  the  one  of  the  larger  diameter 
as  belong  to  the  smaller  one  regarding  the  case  where 
the  actual  pulse  height  lays  close  to  the  critical  one 
on  the  border »  say  4       in  the  sectioning  of  the  channel. 
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In  reality,  the  results  can  represent  sufficiently  the  true  pat- 
terns in  the  distribution  of  sizes  of  artificially  composed  aerosol 
systems  or  can  reflect  the  actual  sise  distribution  of  aerosols  in 

the  environmental  system. 


F.  Coincidence 

The  coincidence  effect  can  be  described  generally  by  the  ex- 
pression c  B       exp(-y),  where       is  the  true  number  concentration 
of  aerosol  syaieois  and  c  the  measured  one.    The  dimeusionless 
variable  y  is  given  by  y  s  c  V        On  the  basis  of  these  relations, 

the  true  number  concentration  c^  is  obtained  by  taking  the  first 
order  coincidence  losses  correction; 

c    =-(l/V  )«ln  (l-J]j()f  where  T]..  the  coincidence  loss. 

For  example,  provided  that       and  l^i  i-*  given  as  7.85  x  10~^ 

3  -5  3 

cm  ,  1%  respectively  for  Range  I  and  7*85  x  10      cm  ,  1^  respec- 

5  -3 

tively  for  Range  II,  c^  is  given  as  1^35  x  10    cm     for  the  former 
3  -3 

and  1.3  X  10    cm      for  the  latter  range,  respectively*    The  at* 

6     ""3  A  "3 

tainable  c    of  the  instrument  is  ca.  2  x  10    cm"    and  1  x  10  cm~ 
o 

for  each  range  respectively  using  second  order  coincidence  loss 
calculation.    The  said  c^  level  is  the  highest  particulates  con- 
centration level  of  the  environmental  pollutants  so  far  obtained, 

as  will  be  illustrated  in  Fig.  14  of  the  succeeding  section. 


m     TiiST  RESULTS 
A.    Reduction  Method  of  CJ^^^ 

The  possibility  in  the  reduction  of  Pj^  was  dicussed  by  three 
different  approaches  in  the  previous  section. 
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Hence,  the  Bele«iion  of  the  actually  available  method 
with  the  least        has  be«n  pursued  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
perimental checks  on  the  predictions  in  the  foregoing 
disscussions. 

Firstly,  following  experimentol  checks  is  pursued 
on  the  possibility  by  the  reduction  of  cell  pressure. 
The  situations  of  the  generation  of  pulses  from  the 
polystyrene  latiees  are  observed  in  terns  of  the  change 
of  the  output  at  PA  by  varying  the  cell  pressure  fron 
6.67  X  10^  to  2.67  x  10^  9k.    Although  the  uniformity 
should  be  expected  intrinsically  in  the  height  and  width 
of  the  generated  pulse  from  these  ideal-like  particles » 
very  extreme  non-uniformity  in  the  pulse  height  is 
observed  by  the  reduction  of  cell  pros sure »  in  reality. 

This  is  presumably  due  to  the  following  reasonst 
The  velocity  of  the  particulate  stream  from  the  narrov 
nozzle  in  the  cell  is  extremely  accelerated  and  exceeds 
100  m/sec  by  the  reduction  of  cell  pressure »  vhen  keeping 
the  sane  sasfpling  rate  of  60  1/hr  as  before  at  ordinaxy 
pressure.    Hence ,  the  reduction  of  cell  pressure  makes 
the  flow  of  particulates  turbulent  and  unstable  besides 
the  accumulation  of  dissipated  particulates  in  the  adjoin- 
ed vortex  flow  vithin  the  cell.    The  former  causes  the 
irregularity  in  the  narrowing  of  the  width  and  the  lewer- 
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ing  of  height  of  the  signal  pulses  detected  at  FMT,  in 
80  fur  ftS   the  ftame  tino  constoiii  as  those  at  ordinary 
cell  pressure  is  maintained  for  the  resolution  of  the 
signal*    Besides^  those  partioulates  in  the  adjoined  flov 
causes  the  stain  of  the  cell  wall  vhich  increases  Ppp* 

the  ref  oming  of  the  iiine  eonstant  needs  the  multip- 
lication of  electric  circuits  and  this  isakes  the  instru- 
■ent  not  i>ortable  and  hence  not  available  for  the  in  situ 
aeasurenent  of  aerosols  in  various  environments  of  the 
actual  fields. 

The  photograph  in  Fig.  8  is  an  exanple  illustrating 
the  horizontally  visualized  flov  of  incense  snoke  within 
the  evacuated  cell  in  teras  of  iJie  tosib  by  the  extresiely 
thin  and  flattened  laser  beam  ellipticitized  through  the 
cylindrieal  lenses.    Hie  highly  concentrated  flow  of  ill- 
uoiinating  smokes  along  the  center  of  the  blackened  back 
ground  of  jet  flov  and  the  layered  smoke  motion  along  the 
adjoined  vortex  vithin  the  cell  are  observed  there* 

It  is  concluded  that,  neverthless  the  reduction  of 
cell  pressure  is  intrinsically  preferable  for  the  de- 
tection of  very  fine  particulates,  this  method  is  not 
applicable  to  the  present  objective  vith  the  mininum 
detectable  size  of  0.1  pm  but  it  should  be  followed  up 
for  the  development  of  the  Instrument  vith  the  objective 
minimum  detectable  size  less  than  0*07  pn. 
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Hence,  the  next  possibility  of  the  second  approach  by 
minimising  the  sensing  volume       is  explored  at  ordinary 
cell  pressure.     As  results^  7.85  x  10~^  cm-^  is  obtained 
for       by  squeezing  both  the  beam  diameter  and  the  slit 
width  to  100  pm.    This  value  of       is  three  figures  smaller 
than  the  usual  ones  cited  in  the  literatures^  and  provides 
the  good  tmiformity  in  the  height  of  the  signal  pulse  is- 
sued by  the  standard  aerosol  from  Dov  polystyrene  latices 
(0.109  Jim). 

The  mentioned  difficulty  in  the  first  approach  can 
not  be  avoided  in  the  third  approach  in  terms  of  the 
combination  of  the  former  method  by  the  reduction  of  cell 
pressure  with  the  latter  method  and  therefore^  the  third 
one  is  abandoned  presently.    Reneoy  it  is. concluded  that 
the  available  method  among  the  aforesaid  three  ones  is 
presently  the  second  one  in  terms  of  minimizing  the  sens-* 
ing  volume  at  ordinary  cell  pressure. 

B.    Noise  Level  by  P3  and  Pg 

The  actual  noise  level  of  the  present  Instrument  is 
measured.    The  average  level  of  the  total  shot  noise  ctir- 
rent      collected  at  anode  of  PMT  is  expressed  as  It  - 

Ig  ••-        where  I]^  is  the  average  level  of  the 
dark  current,  Ig  snd  1^^  is  the  level  of  th^  shot  noise 
current  by  the  background  light  Pg*        by  the  Rayleigh 
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scattered  light  Pj^^,  respectively.  and  Ig  is  intrinsi- 
cally constant  vs  the  change  in  cell  presure  p,  but 

is  considered  to  be  strongly  dependent  on  p  by  £q.  (6). 

The  linear  promotion  in  the  level  of       vs  the  change  of 

3 

p  in  the  range  from  0  to  1.33  x  10    Pa  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  9.    Therefore,  the  cut  on  the  ordinate  by  the 
straight  line  is  considered  to  be  equal  to        +  1^  and 
1^  is  linearly  proportional  to  p.    Regarding  the  eval- 
uation of  these  by  the  separate  experiment  with  another 
PUT  and  vlth  the  sensing  volume  as  much  smaller  than  the 
one  in  Fig.  9,  1^^  Is  obtained* as  0«04  nA  while  is 

obtained  as  3.04  nA  and  0.14  nA  at  1.013  x  10^  Pa  and 
3 

3.33  X  10   Pa  respectively.   'Particularily»  a  smaller 
slope  is  obtained  for  the  increase  of  1^  vs  p.  There- 
fore, the  smaller  the  sensing  volume,  the  smaller  1^^  is 
obtained.    At  ordinary  cell  pressure,  I^,  Ijj^,  and  Ig 
is  obtained  as  3.0  nA,  0.04nA  and  1.4  x  10'^  nA  re- 
spectively.   Therefore,  very  small  noise  level  of  P-  is 

IS 

realized  vs  the  level  of  I^^^  where  I^^  is  small  enough 
for  1^  even  if       is  reduced  by  squeezing  the  sensing 
volume  for  the  present  instrument. 


C.    Correspondence  among  Theoretical  and  Observed  Values 

The  precision  in  the  detection  of  particulate  dia- 
meter is  pursued  by  the  exactness  in  the  coincidence  of 
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the  theoretical  behaviors  of         vs  Dp  with  the  experi- 
mentaX  one  on  the  basis  of  the  change  in  the  pulse 
height  V8  Dp  where  the  pulse  heights  of  aerosols  from 
various  polystyrene  latices  are  reduced  to  the  integrat- 
ed cross  sections  by  taking  both  the  signal  height  and 
the  theoretical  integrated  cross  section  of  polystyrene 
latices  of  0.481  fiva.  diameter  as  standards  for  the  norma- 
lization. 

A  fair  coincidence  is  obtained  between  both  behaviors 
as  illustrate  In  Fig.  10  where  ten  kinds  of  polystyrene  lat- 
ices with  particle  diameter  of  0.081,  0.109,  0.124  am  etc. 
are  used  as  the  samples.    Those  latics  are  each  suspend- 
ed  in  the  superpurifled  water  in  the  beaker,  dispersed 
by  ultrasonic  stirring,  atomised  in  the  purified  nitrogen 
Atmoaphere  and  then  introduced  Into  the  measuring  cell. 
The  penetration  of  fine  dust  into  the  system  is  prevent- 
ed by  the  cautions  cleaning  of  the  walls  of  the  experi- 
mental equipment  and  by  the  preliminary  purge  of  the 
environment  using  purified  nitrogen  gas  after  filtration. 

Then,  the  deviation  in  the  diameter  of  each  aerosols 
from  various  polystyrene  latices  are  checked  by  the  pulse 
height  analyser  (PHA)  regarding  the  modes  in  their  count 
and  pulse  height.    The  peak  value  and  the  half  width 
value  of  each  aerosol  is  checked  from  these  else  spectra 
as  are  Illustrated  in  Fig.  11.    Regarding  the  details  of 
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the  normalization  in  Fig.  10,  those  pulse  heights  are 
nomtallzed  by  the  one  from  polystyrene  la t ices  of  0.481 

urn  diameter  and  reduced  to  the  integrated  cross  section 
by  taking  the  theoretical       corresponding  to  0.481 
diameter  as  standard. 

D.    Detection  of  0.1  Mm  Diameter 

Even  though  the  broad  size  spectrum  is  observed 
for  polystyrene  latices  with  0.109  ftm  diameter,  the 
rightness  of  the  present  signal  processing  circuit 
based  on  the  pulse  height  of  each  polystyrene  latics 
in  synchroscope  including  the  one  of  0*109  /im  diameter 
is  established  by  the  relation  in  Fig.  10  and  it  is  also 
experimentally  verified  by    the  check  on  the  linear  de- 
crease of  the  count  number  of  polystyrene  particulates 
with  0.109  /wm  vs  each  dilution  by  half  amount  in  Fig.  12, 
where  the  curve  1  and  curve  2  represents  the  count  number 
in  channel  1  (0.1 -"0.2  Mm)  and  channel  2  (0.2~0.3  Mm) 
respectively.    The  count  in  channel  2  for  polystyrene 
particulate  of  0.109  tm  is  considered  to  come  from  the 
coagulated  particles  which  is  caused  by  the  duplicate 
presence  of  the  particles  in   the  comparatively  larger 
mist  droplets  from  the  atomizer. 

If  necessary,  the  fine  isolation  of  channel  in  the 
particulate  diameter  range  from  0.1  to  0.2  ^m  by  the 
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'  division  of  channel  1  Into  five  Is  possible  within  the 
precision  of  present  dynamic  range  of  PA  on  the  basis  of 
the  standardization  using  polystyrene  latlces  of  0.109, 
0.124,  0.176  tm  dlam.    The  Isolation  of  channel  down  to 

0.07  fxm  diameter  is  also  possible  with  S/N  ratio  of  3 
by  making  a  small  Improvement  on  the  nozzle  within  the 
cell  and  also  by  minimizing  the  sensing  volume  on  Che 
basis  of  the  standardization  using  polystyrene  latlces 
of  O.Odi  fixa  diameter.    The  minimum  detectable  size  of 
particulates  is  estimated  to  be  0.065  im  for  the  present 
instrument,  if  necessary. 

E.    Cross  Check  Test. 

To  confirm  the  performance  of  the  present  counter, 
several  cross  checks  are  pursued  on  Che  observed  data  vs 
those  of  other  counters  which  are  obtained  by  the  simul- 
taneous measurement.     The  examples  of  the  cross  checks 
tests  vs  Koyco  Ifodel  220  counter  and  another  optical  one 
with  tungsten  lamp  light  source  are  Illustrated  in  Fig. 
13  regarding  the  results  of  two  different  environments. 
Those  results  In  Fig.  13  (a)  are  concerned  with  simul- 
taneous measurement  on  the  size  distributions  of  the. 
dusts  in  the  company  building  by  Royco  Model  220  counter 
and  the  present  counter.    Curve  1  is  the  one  by  the 
former  and  Curve  2  Is  the  one  by  the  latter  regarding 
the  atmosphere  late  in    the  afternoon.    Curve  3  is  the 
one  by  the  latter  regarding  the  change  in  the  number  and 
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the  sise  distribution  pattern  by  the  perturbed  atmosphere 
due  to  the  traffic  of  many  office  persons  going  home  30 
minutes  after  the  measureinent  on  Curve  1  and  Curve  2. 

Those  results  in  Fig.  13  (b)  are  concerned  with  the 
results  of  the  simultaneous  measurement  on  the  aise  dis- 
tribution of  welding  humes  by  thia  eounter  (Curve  4)  and 
the  ordinary  optical  counter  vitli  tungsten  lamp  as  ihm 
light  source  (Curve  5)*    Both  measurements  are  pursuM  on 
those  by  100  tine  dilution  of  the  environmental  sample. 
Good  coincidence  is  obaerved  between  both  results  regard- 
ing the  flise  diatribution  above  0.3  fia  diameter. 
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Part  II.  APPLIGATIGIf  OF  THE  OPTICAL  COUMTBR  TO  THE 

DETERMINATICm  OF  THE  SIZE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  COMBUSTION 
DUSTS. 


As  the  objective  in  developing  the  counter  was  origin- 
ally to  ■aaaare  the  engine  dust  £rcm  automobiles  In  the 
■etropolitan  environnents,  the  mlnlwun  detectable  sise  of 
the  preeent  counter  ia  arranged  to  achieve  the  aubaicron 
size  detection  down  to  0.07  jm  in  diameter  under  the  parti- 
culates concentration  range  up  to  It^^/m^  without  any  cor- 
rection of  the  coincidence  loss  and  the  cross  channel  sen- 
sitivity. 
1.    Engine  Dusts: 

As  the  applieation  of  the>pressnt  counter,  the 
measurements  are  pursured  on  the  miscellaneous  urban  en- 
▼ironnsatal  particulates  which  are  considered  to  come 
primarily  from  the  authomobile  pollutants.    The  measure- 
ment are  conducted  under  various  conditions  and  snvirbn^ 
ments  sueh  as  passing  through  high  way  tunnel  on  the 
moving  test  car,  downtown  strest  ia  ralqy  weather, 
factorial  area  and  residential  area.    Neverthlesa,  the 
results  can  reflect  the  actual  slse  distribution  and  par- 
ticulates concentration  there  when  compared  to  the  data 
by  other  measurements  and  will  be  more  dependable  provid- 
ed that  the  correction  on  the  relative  refractive  index 
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l8  conducted  on  the  reeulta.    Those  results  are  suanarlzed 
In  Fig.  14. 

2.     Smoke  in  Fire: 

Anyhoir,  sons  Method  on  the  correction  of  the  coinci- 
dence loss  and  counting  loss  should  be  taken  up  for  the 
neasureaient  of  the  particle  size  of  the  highly  concentra- 
tloned  smoke  particulates  in  the  actual  fire*  The  afore- 
said difficulty  have  been  settled  hy  dervlng  an  equation  for 
the  feasible  correction  In  the  first  order  approximation, 
even  though  leaving  sdnie  doubt  on  its  accuracy. 

On  this  basis,  the  following  itsna  have  been  pursued 
for  the  study  on  smokes  in  fire  by  laboratory  scale; 

(1)  .Analysis  of  the  optical  densities  or  the  turbidities 
o£  smokes  on  the  basis  of  the  scattering  cross  section  as 
calculated  from  the  else  distribution  of  the  actual  smokes. 

(2)  Characterization  on  the  difference  in  the  size  distri- 
bution between  smokes  from  smolderlttg  and  those  from  flaming 
combustion. 

(3)  Model  experiments  for  the  clarification  of  the  thick- 
ening of  smokes  in  an  enclosure  fire  which  is  primarily 

due  to  the  growth  of  bigger  particulates  in  the  distribution 
by  the  lowering  of  oxygen  partial  presure  snd  secondly  hy 
the  stepwise  coagulation  among  the  aged  particulates  and  the 
nacent  ones  with  a  sise  distribution  of  the  smaller  diameters. 

Because  of  the  high  concentration  of  particulates  as 
expected  In  smokes  generated  from  organic  polymers  in  fire, 
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the  correction  should  he  made  on  the  count  nunber  for  coin* 

cldence  loss  and  cross-channel  sensitivity  due  Co  Che  loss 

counting*    R.Jaenicke  reportedon  the  rigorous  correction  of 

13 

the  coincidence  loss.      Although  his  equation  satisfies  the 
need  in  the  theoretical  rigidity  for  low  concentration,  it 
seems  likely,  it  does  not  work  for  the  correction  of  the  In 
situ  measuroient  of  such  thick  particulates  system  as  the 
nacent  smokes  in  fire.    Therefore,  we  derived  an  improved 
fonaula  for  the  correction  of  the  coincidence  loss  in  the 
first  order  approximation  on  the  basis  of  the  total  number 
of  particulates  in  the  sensing  volune.    Then,  in  terns  of 
the  theoretical  curve  representing  the  relation  on  the  true 
concentration  of  particulates  and  the  count  nuaber  of  total 
particulates,  we  pursued  conventionally  the  coincidence  loss 
correction  on  the  count  number  of  each  channel  hy  assuming 
the  proportionality  between  the  ratio  of  the  count  number 
of  a  dhannel  to  its  critical  one  and  the  ratio  of  the  total 
count  number  to  the  theoretically  derived  critical  concent- 
ration of  total  particulates  in  the  sensing  volume.  The 
statist ial  treatment  of  the  coincidence  loss  as  follows; 

K  is  the  nunber  of  particulates  in  the  volume  V,  and  V 
is  much  larger  than  the  sensing  volume  v.    Assuming  the  K 
particles  are  randomly  distributed,  the  probability  of  giving 
i  particles  in  v  simultaneously  is  given  by  the  binomial 
distribution. 

Pi  - 
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retical  curve  repreeenting  the  relation  between  Nc  and  Co 
from  Eq.(2)  Illustrates  a  different  pattern  above  the  maximal 
Nc  which  works  In  the  coincidence  loss  correction  better,  as 
compared  to  the  former. 

nierefore,  the  true  nunber  Co  can  be  eatinated  in  the 
first  order  approximation  from  the  displayed  counts  and  thus 
the  instruaent  predicts  the  particulate  number  up  to  ca. 
1  It  10^^  /        on  the  basis  of  the  above  correction. 

Smoke  Generation  ;        The  generation  of  smokes  have  been 

carried  out  in  a  vertical  electric  test  furnace  at  the  hot 
bath  temperature  of  400*C»  500*C  and  600*0,  respectively. 
The  particle  concentration  in  the  ascending  hot  current  of 
the  combustion  product  have  been  measured  by  intaking  the 
current  into  the  counter  close  to  the  sample  plate  in  the 
furnace.    The  concentration  of  the  accumulated  smokes  and 
their  aging  have  been  measured  by  turbido-meters  in  the  smoke 
box  (  SO  x  50  X  SO  cm  )  placed  above  the  vent  end  also  by 
Intaking  a  portion  of  smokes  into  the  said  counter  at  a  rate 
of  2  liters  per  minute,  simultaneously.     The  smoke  concent- 
ration in  the  box  is  estimated  as  the  average  of  the  cross 
sections  from  the  turbidities  at  15  cm,  30  cm  and  45  cm 
apart  from  the  bottom  of  the  box,  respectively,  and  the 
intake  of  smoke  to  the  optical  counter  is  carried  out  at 
30  cm  apart  from  the  bottom  and  right  up  the  vent  end  of 
the  furnace. 
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For  v/V  <  O.I  and  the  polsson  approaciaatlon  can 

be  applied  and  the  probability  of  iracait  Pg  la  described  as 
follwa. 

Po    -    e  V 

A  count  is  established  only  when  the  sensitive  volume  v  is 
empty  before  a  particle  enters  It.    The  nuaber  of  particles 
counted  is 

He   -   -|- vCo    (1) 

where  Co  Is  the  true  concentration  of  particulates,  W  is  the 
sllt--wldth  and  a  is  the  aeroaol  velocity  from  the  nozzle. 

As  stated  previously,  we  pursued  the  conventinal  cor- 
rection on  the  coincidence  of  the  count  In  a  channel  (1) 

by  assuming  the  following  relation; 


Md     _     Ncl""*^     ^  ^ 


He  Ncmax 

Ncl  la  the  count  number  of  channel  i,  Nc  is  the  total  count 
number  of  all  Channels.    Nd"^  la  the  critical  count  number 

of  channel  i  which  can  be  given  experimentally  at  the  decay 

of  the  count  number  vs.  the  Increase  of  particulates  during 

loax 

the  smoke  generation,  while  Nc       is  the  critical  count 
nunlier  of  total  particulates  of  all  channels  which  is  given 

either  by  theoretical  equation  (1)  or  its  modified  one  (2). 

Mc  -  [  1  -  (  1  -  ^  )^J(  1  +  I  C  1  -  ^  )^*']  (2) 
The  latter  seems  to  give  better  corrections.    The  theo- 
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Sanples  ;        The  samples  used  for  the  experiment  are  as 

follws;     (1)  polypropylene  (2)  polyvinylchloride  PVC  (3) 
wood  where  100  mg,  300  mg  and  1.00  gr«  of  sanples  are  used 
for  the  test  of  each  specimen.    The  smoke  generation  has 
been  varried  out  at  the  hot  bath  temperature  of  400'C, 
500'C  and  600*0,  respectively. 

As  has  been  refered  to  In  the  statement  of  the  problem* 
the  concentration  dependency  of  the  size  distribution  of 
smokes  was  investigated  first  for  the  smokes  from  polypro- 
pylene at  a  hot  bath  temperature  of  400*^0  as  are  illustrated 
in  Fig. 15.    The  presence  of  the  iso-particulate  concentra- 
tion point  is  recognized  between  the  size  distribution  of 
smokes  from  100  mg  of  polypropylene  and  1.00  gr.  of  poly^ 
propylene  sample  where  the  growth  of  lager  diameter  parti- 
culates Is  suggested  in  compensation  with  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  smaller  particulates  due  to  coagulation. 
The  size  distribution  of  the  smokes  directly  from  the  hot 
ascending  current  through  the' furnace  Is  illustrated  in 
Fig. 16  below  the  size  distributions  of  cooled  smokes  ac- 
cumulated in  the  environment  of  smoke  box.    The  growth  of 
lager  particulates  more  than  3  ;jm  In  diameter  is  recognized 
for  the  latter  due  to  aging.    To  confirm  the  validity  of 
coincidence  loss  and  cross-channel  corrections  as  mentioned 
in  the  previous  section,  the  counter  check  has  been  carried 
out  on  the  time-dependent  change  of  the  cross  sections  of 
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polypropylene  eaokes  per  1.00  gr.  of  saiqple  m^/gr.  between 
those  obtained  frome  the  turbidities  in  the  snoke  box  and 
those  calculated  theoretically  on  the  basis  of  the  sixe 
distribution  of  particulates  in  the  snoke  box  varying  the 
scattering  coefficient  (k)  for  each  relative  refractive 
indices  (n)*    As  are  illustrated  in  Fig* 17,  It  is  not  too 
far  saying  chat  the  good  coincidence  has  been  obtained 
between  theoi  in  so  far  as  the  precision  in  the  channel 
isolation  of  the  counter,  the  rlghtness  on  the  correction 
of  coincidence  loss  and  the  cross-channel  sensitivity  due 
to  counting  loss  are  concerned.    Remembering  the  approxl- 
nately  of  the  slnulation  in  replacing  tbe  complex  refrac- 
tive indices  of  the  actual  smokes  smoldering  by  m  »  1.6, 
and  not  taking  the  complexity  In  the  change  of  cross  sec- 
tions from  both  turbidities. 

The  else  distribution  of  particulates  do  not  necessarily 
Illustrate  the  proportional  increase  with  the  weight  of 
samples  llnealy  at  higher  concentration  of  smokes,  as  are 
shown  in  Fig. 17.    The  lowering  Is  suggested  to  be  caused 
by  the  aging  of  smokes  due  to  coagulation  which  will  give 
lower  values  of  the  scattering  coefficient  k  close  to  2 
again  and  partly  by  the  reduction  of  particle  number  due 
to  the  dissipation  of  grown  particulates  onto  the  walls 
of  the  box  or  due  to  their  precipitation  down  to  the  floor. 
The  observed  coincidence  between  the  scattering  cross  sec- 
tion from  turbido^meter  and  the  one  from  the  else  dlstri- 
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button  at  thin  concentration  is  much  deviated  at  high  con- 
centration of  smokes.    This  will  suggest  that  the  excess 

calibration  on  the  number  o£  particulates  has  been  carried 

out  particularlly  at  larger  diameter  on  one  hand.    On  the 

other  hand,  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  smokes  at  such 
high  concentration  as  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  col- 
lected smokes  particles  by  filteration  vs.  the  calculated 
volume  of  particulates  from  particle  counter  is  also  evalu- 
ated to  remain  unexpectedly  to  be  within  ca.  0.3  -  0.4  ym» 
Even  after  correction  as  illustrated  in  Fig. 18  ,  the  result 
will  Indicate  still  further  shortage  in  the  weight  of  parti- 
culates, in  so  far  as  the  estimation  on  the  basis  of  the 
weight  of  the  collected  smokes  on  the  filter  is  concerned. 

Hence,  it  is  suggested  that  the  surface  of  the  white 
smokes  issued  from  the  smoldering  at  comparatively  lower 
temperature  (T"  ^OO'^C  )  will  be  covered  possibly  by  the 
very  tiny  droplets  of  the  condensed  dew  of  the  mixture  of 
water  and  irritant  volatlles,  while  the  body  is  composed 
of  oil  soluble  volatiles  and  fragments  of  polypropylene  as 
illustrated  in  Fig. 19.    The  former  must  be  removed  by 
evaporation  from  the  particulates  on  the  filter  during  the 
collection.    The  vaporization  of  these  volatile  fractions 
will  cause  the  reduction  of  density  with  other  losses  of 
the  recovering. 

The  most  important  factor  governing  the  size  distribu- 
tion of  smokes  is  the  combustion  temperature.    The  typical 
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examplea  Illustrating  the  remarkable  contrast  are  the  inutu* 
ally  opposing  change  of  the  slee  distributions  between  saokea 
from  wood  and  those  FVC  at  the  elevated  teo^erature  of  the  hot 
bath  froH  400*C,  500«C  to  600*C.    As  illustrated  In  Fig.  20 
and  Fig.  21,  an  obvious  decrease  in  the  number  of  larger 
particulates  dMnre  the  particulate's  dlamstar  3  ;im  is  obser^ 
ved  vs.  the  elevation  of  hot  bath  temperature  for  beech  wood, 
while  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  number  of  larger  particulates 
is  observed  vs.  the  elevation  of  hot  bath  temperature  regard- 
ing the  size  distribution  of  PVC  smokes  as  observed  both  at 
furnace  and  smoke  box.    Generally,  organic  materials  smit  thick 
smokes  In  smoldering  combustion  and  their  smokes  are  reduced 
when  thay  flsme.   However,  FVC  is  the  exceptional  sample  which 
emit  much  thicker  smokes  in  flaming  combustion  than  in  smold- 
ering combustion.    The  results  will  suggest  that  the  flaming 
or  the  high  tei^perature  combustion  must  cause  the  change- 
induced  coagulation  or  carboneons  smokes  as  in  the  case  of  the 
soot  formation. 

When  the  organic  materials  bum  in  as  enclosure,  die  oxygen 
partial  pressure  lowers  reversely  vs.  the  growth  of  fire  where 
they  emit  usually  heavier  smokes  than  they  do  in  an  open  environ^ 
ment  under  enough  oxygen  supply.    The  effect  of  oxygen  partial 
pressure  on  the  size  distribution  of  particulates  in  smokes  Is 
shown  in  Fig.  22  for  polypropylene  at  the  hot  bath  temperature 
of  400*C.    The  increase  in  the  nunber  of  large  particles  in  the 
range  above  the  particle  sise  of  5       has  been  recognised 
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specifically  corresponding  to  the  lowering  of  oxygen 
paTtlaX  pressure,  and  therefore,  the  aforesaid  increase  In 
the  turbidity  will  be  suggested  to  be  primarily  due  to  the 
contribution  of  these  particles. 

Finally,  the  mode  In  the  so-called  aging  of  snokea 
has  been  pursued  on  the  basis  of  the  variations  in  the  size 
distribution  of  particulates  in  smokes  relatively  .  As  shown 
in  Fig. 23,  the  growth  In  the  size  of  smokes  accumulated  in 
the  smoke  box  has  been  recognised  by  means  of  the  time- 
increment  of  particulates  in  a  stepwise  change  of  their  number 
at  a  diameter  of  0.5  |m  and  ca,  5  >im,  respectively.    As  ehoim 
in  Fig.  24  the  size  distribution  of  particulates  in  the  in- 
flowing hot  current  consists  primarily  of  the  smaller  ones 
lacking  the  larger  diameter  ones,  while  the  size  distribution 
of  those  accumulated  in  the  smoke  box  possesses  the  larger 
diameter  portion  and  the  critical  concentration  oeists  at 
around  ca.  10^^  for  the  number  of  particulates  accumulated  in 
the  smoke  box  regardless  of  the  number  of  particulates  in  the 
inflowing  flux.     This  is  presumably  due  to  the  coagulation 
between  the  aged  smokes  and  the  fresh  ones  which  produces  the 
bigger  particulates  and  the  increase  in  the  turbidity  of  smokes 
in  the  box  vs.  time  during  the  generation  of  smoke  is  suggested 
to  be  primarily  caused  by  this  mechanism.    Consequently,  it  is 

suggested  that  the  smoking  behaviours  of  organic  materials  in 
fire  can  not  be  represented  exactly  by  the  one  in  laboratory 
scale  and  the  cross  check  on  the  basis  of  the  middle  scale 
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experiment  will  be  necessary  for  the  description  of  smoking 
behaviours  in  terns  of  the  one  In  laboratory  scale*  The 
Increase  In  the  ▼olune-surface  diameter  vs.  time  is  illust- 
rated in  Fig.  16  for  the  accunulated  smokes  of  polypropylene 
in  the  smoke  box  during  the  generation. 
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PIGURB  CAFTZOIB 


Fig*  l(&)    An  oxaaplo  of  \h&  «aleulatod  results.    On  the 
differential  scattorinf^  cross  seetion.  Ancular 
dependeiiee  of  funeiion  F  in  Eg.  (2).   The  pMrftnotsr 
ill  particle  diameter  Pp. 

Fi|E.  1(b)   Aft  cxsinple  of  the  ealeulAtod  rssulis*   On  the 
differential  scfitteriug  croso  neciion.  Angular 
dopendonce  of  fanetion  F  ia  Bg.  (2)«    The  ponaeiers 
are  the  angle  0  and  pur  tide  tliametor  Dp. 

Fij{.  2       Iturtlelo  siso  dopondoneo  of  faction  F  in 

Bg*  (2).    Tint  par&nmier  is  the  scatter ing  angle  d. 

Fi|!r«  ^       Copporisoii  hotvoon  tho  intogvfttod  aMtioring 
orosa  section  of  the  instrunont  by  fervard  and  right 
oilKlo  lii^t  aeattorlnit  Method  vlth  eollootins 
angle  2^^.    The  lerel  of  tlio  integrated  Kayleif:h 
•eaiieriog  oross  soolion  0^  of  »ir  noloouloo  la 
tho  sensing  zone  is  by  a  lateral  dotted  lino  regard- 
iag  tho  ▼alvos  of  ordinary  ooasiag  volusie 
(=s  1.13  X  10"^  cn-^). 

Fig*  4       Block  diagran  for  the  otrtlino  of  tho  proooni 
instrunental  syRtom. 

Fig*  9       Cross  sootional  view  of  tho  prottont  li^t 

scattering  cell.  Q)i  incident  vindov,  sensing 
sono,  Q^i  light  trap  1  (Aayloigh  horn  vhieh  sonros 
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«  fliietlon  nossle  for  the  outlet  of  tho  aerosol), 
(4);  exit  vindov,    (^|  light  tr«p  2  (RuyleiQh  horn), 
(^f  gujdo  pipo  for  ibo  laloi  of  tho  aorosol, 
(2);  guide  pipe  of  tho  clean  eir,  protection 
hood  for  tho  fttain  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
incident  vlndo«,    ®}  aerosol  ttosslo^    (^t  oailoi 
pipe  of  the  aerosol* 

Fiff.  6       The  priiieiple  of  tho  Channel  isolation  shomi 
by  a  time  chart. 

Fig*  7       The  principle  of  the  noise  pnlae  rejeetion 
frhovn  by  a  time  chart. 

Fig.  8  A  photoftTHph  of  the  -tross-seetion  toab  ef  the 
aerosol  flow  vithin  the  li|^t  scattering  coll  under 
the  vedttoed  pressure »  at  p  fir  1.33  x 

Fig.  9        Preaaure  dependence  of  IKT  shot  noiae  current 
(aTotage  Talues)  issued  frooi  the  illusiiiated  smsiag 
acne.    Ihe  results  on  the  plot  vere  those  under  the 
rodoeed  cell  pressure  by  7  stops. 

91g.  10      Tlte  correspondenee  hetween  the  theoretical  and 
experioiotttal  ^lues.   The  exporinentally  obtained 
pulse  hoi|;bt  Talues  were  reduced  to      by  the 
standurJization  on  the  basis  of  the  normalization 
of  pulse  height  by  the  one  of  polystyrene  particle 
of  0.481       dioin  »nd  the  theoretical  croi^s  eoction 
of  that  particle. 
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Fig.  11        Size  spectra  of  polystylene  latex  particles  hy 
pulse  height  analyEer  (PHA). 

Fig.  12        Count  nuadMrs  vs.  the  relative  particle  conceQ^ 
Crations  of  0.109  pa  polystylene  latex  particle 
represented  by  the  dilution  ratio. 

Fig.  13       Results  of  the  cross  cheek  tests.    Royco  Model 
220  counter  and  an  ordinary  optical  counter  with 
tungsten  Isnp  11^ t  source  were  used. 

Fig.  14         Size  distribution  of  particle  concentration  of 
particulates  prinarily  dusts  and  autonobile  pollutants 
in  niscellaneous  environments. 

Fig.  15       The  concentration  dependency  of  the  sise  distri- 
butions of  smokes  from  polypropylene  at  hot  bath  temp- 
erature of  400* C. 

Fig.  16        The  size  distribution  of  the  smoke  from  polypro- 
pylene neasured  at  8  cm  above  a  saaple  boat  in  the 
furnace. 

Fig.  17        Relation  between  the  scattering  vross  section 

estimated  from  optical  smoke  density  (Cs)  and  those  from 
particle  in  terns  of  the  number  of  particles  and  geo- 
metrical croas-aectlon  for  each  size  fractions  and  the 
scattering  coefficient  (K)  corresponding  to  their  relative 
refractive  indices  (m)« 

Fig.  18        Relation  between  the  weight  of  aanq^le  and  total 
volume  of  smoke  partidea  from  polypropylene. 

Fig.  19        Infrared  apectral  pattern  of  amoke  from  polypro- 
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pylenei 

Fig.  20        Changes  o£  the  particle  size  distributions  of 
smokes  from  wood  at  the  bath  tem|»erature  of  400*C« 
500'C  and  600°C. 

Fig.  21        Chatkges  of  the  particle  slse  distributions  of 
smokes  from  PVC  at  the  hot  bath  temperature  of  AOO^C, 
500*C  and  600*C. 

Fig.  22        The  effect  of  oxygen  partial  treasure  on  the 

else  distribution  of  particulates  in  smokes  from  poly- 
propylene at  the  hot  bath  teaser ature  of  400*C. 

Fig.  23         The  time- increment  of  particulates  In  a  stepwise 
change  of  their  number  in  the  smoke  box. 

Fig.  24        The  increase  in  the  mean  volume-surface  diameter 
vs.  time  for  smoke  polypropylene  in  the  smoke  box. 

Table  1         State  of  the  art  of  the  optical  counter. 
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SCATTERING  ANGLE  (  degree  ) 

Figure  1  (a) 
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SCATTERING  ANGLE  (degree) 


Figure  1  (b) 
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Table  1.        State  of  the  Art 


Term 

LMD 

Roth 

Laser 

lle-Ne 

Ar*,  lle-Ne 

power 

8  luW 

2    W,            7  mW 

0.6328  \m 

0.5145  jiiu,      0.^323  pm 

beam  diameter 

(0.1  mn)             25  ym 

elliptical  150  x  20  )im 

intensity 

(102  W/cm"), 

1.63  X  lO'W/cm' 

4  X  10-  w/cm^ 

Particle  Size 

Resolution 

0.07  ym 

A      A  "7          .  M 

0.07  )jm 

Slit  Width 

50  pm 

400.200,100.40  um 

Sensing  Zone  Volume 

2.5  X  Id*  an' 

1.2  X  lOF*  an' 

Pulse  Duration  Time 

5.3  nsec. 

250  nsec  . 

Concentration 

4  X  10^  cm'' 

1  X  10*  cm"' 

Velocity 

4.7  msec'i 

80  msec'} 

Aerosol  Flow  Rate 

33.3  cm^miifi 

4  cm^miifi 

Aerosol  Nozzle  Diameter 

3  nn 

0.2  mn 

illumination 

Coaxia  i 

Perpendicular 

Mean  Scattering  Angle 

90° 

40° 

Collecting  semi  Angle 

about  25** 

20° 

In  Situ  Measurement 

0 

&    ,  X 

Dimenssion 

Body:  600x41)0x150 
,        Twin  -  Type  > 
^Travel  Trank  Size^ 

? 

• 
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Sarkoa  Prcientatlon 


Salto:    I  think  the  traAtnent  of  that  material  or  the  cover  of  the  material  la  Important. 

What  kind  of  treatment  did  you  do  for  that  kind  of  cover?    And  also  I  would  like  to  know 
what  kind  of  conditions  are  necessary  if  you  are  to  apply  these  material  testings  to  real 
eases. 

Sarkos:    O.K.    A  small  sample  is  placed  in  a  boat  and  the 

all  sides.  We  are  trying  to  modify  this  so  that  we  obtain  what  you  night  call  one  dimen- 
sional heatlngp  which  you  would  expect  for  a  material  on  the  surface  in  a  cabin.  1  don't 
think  we  know  what  conditions  %fe  should  test  the  materials  under  to  simulate  a  real  fire. 

For  the  raoment  we  are  developing  test  methods  that  will  allow  ns  to  use  a  complete  range 
of  settings.    In  that  matter  when  we  do  obtain  large  scale  results  we  will  be  able  to  try 
a  different  setting  to  see  which  produces  the  best  arrangement  of  heat. 

Einhom:    Gus,  does  this  possibly  indicate  that  maybe  what  one  ought  to  du  along  the 
fuselage  is  have  occasional  rows  of  seats  out,  and  a  door  at  floor  level  for  exit  and 
systems  with  your  90  second  egress  time  so  people  can  get  closer  to  the  lower  level  rather 
than  having  to  stand  up  Into  the  fumes  and  temperature  at  the  higher  area. 

Sarkos:    I  still  believe  that  the  moat  important  thing  is  to  get  out  of  the  cabin  as  fast 
as  possible.    If  you're  trapped  it's  certainly  beneficial  to  drop  closer  to  the  floor  or 
safer  as  the  NFPA  has  been  telling  us  for  years  on  their  posters.    I  think  what  the  data 
does  indicate  is  that  we  should  concern  ourselves  more  with  the  ceiling  materials  which 
apparently  will  become  more  and  more  involved  with  the  fire  than  those  lower  to  the  floor. 
We've  seen  this  in  accurate  aircraft  accident  investigations  before  we  coiqtleted  studies, 
bat  I  think  now  we'll  get  a  better  quanclcstlve  Indication  of  the  relative  l^ortaace  of 
location. 

Handa  Prsssntatlon 

Mulholland:     First  of  all  I  would  like  to  comment  that  we  would  very  much  enjoy  having  an 
instrument  like  the  one  you  described.     It  has  the  capability  of  measuring  two  orders  of 
magnitudes  higher  concentration  than  our  optical  particle  counter,  and  of  measuring  parti- 
cles five  times  smeller  In  diameter  than  our  Instrmtent  can  detect.    I  would  appreciate 
.,  ,r  defining  the  ordinate  in  your  graph,  which  was  called  the  number  concentration.  T 
wondered  if  this  refers  to  the  number  of  particles  per  increment  of  diameter  or  the  number 
Of  particles  per  1<^  Increment  of  diameter. 

Yesterday  T  did  a  little  calculation  as  a  result  of  some  comments  concerning  the  effects 
of  particle  charge  on  the  coagulation  rate.     ITiis  also  concerns  your  observation  that  at 
larger  particle  size,  the  Smoluchowski  theory  of  coagulation  doesn't  apply  because  of 
particle  charge.    Using  Fuch's  equation  for  the  effect  of  particle  cherge,  it  would  appear 
that  very  small  particles  are  more  affected  by  the  particle  charge  than  the  large  ones. 
If  we  have  two  one  micrometer  particles  one  with  a  positive  and  one  with  a  negative  charge, 
I  estimate  a  2  or  3Z  enhancement  of  the  coagulation  rate  as  compared  to  the  rate  for 
unehACgad  particles.    Maybe  the  explanation  is.  that  your  particles  have  hundreds  of  charges 
and  that  would  give  you  a  much  larger  effect. 

Rockect:    If  you  estimated  dosage  of  a  particle  that  enhances  with  a  very  small  coke  volume 
I  nay  be  wrong  but  if  you  had  focused  the  laser  in  this  volume...!  made  very  crude  estimates 
because  I  don't  know  of  your  instrument  but  I  thought  perhaps  some  of  the  small  particles 
might  be  getting  a  thermal  dosage  as  high  as  100  volts  per  gram.    I  wondered  if  you  had 
estimated  this. 

Handa:    I  agree  with  you  coi^^letely. 
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RBPORT  OF  TBCBMICAL  SESSION 
OH  DEIECTIOH  AMD  SHOKE  PKOPERTIES 


J.  Hlyaaa*  Chainun 


The  session  commenced  at  9:00  a.m.  on  March  14,  1973.    Without  delay  Mr.  R.  W.  Bukovski  and 
Dr.  C.  W.  Hulholland  in  cum  presented  a  report  titled  "Detection  and  Smoke  Properties." 
nec«at  d«velopnent8  in  smoke  detector  technology  were  outlined  and  programs  to  determine  the 

performance  and  reliability  of  detectors  were  discunscd.     MeasureBontfi  were  described  of 

size  distributions,  mass  and  number  coocentratlon  and  coagulation  frequency  of  smokes  using 
the  electrical  aerosol  analyser,  an  optical  counter  and  a  nonodtsperse  aerosol  generator. 

An  instrument  for  determining  the  sensitivity  of  installpd  smoke  detector."?  was  descrihed  In 
detail.     This  will  be  appreciated  as  an  excellent  replacement  tor  the  conventional  punk 
Stick  aaoke  nethod. 

Mr.  A.  Vfatanabe  of  Fire  Research  Institute  presented  a  general  report  titled  '^alse  Alarm 

of  Smoke  Detectors"  in  collaboration  with  Jun  Miyama  of  Sophia  University.     He  sunmarlzed 
the  requirements  for  smoke  detectors  in  Japan  and  statistics  on  false  alarms.  Technical 
standards  for  smoke  detectors  have  heen  revised  by  the  Fire  Defense  Agency  in  order  to  avoid 
f•1^s&  alarms.    A  dust  tesCt  transient  voltage  test  and  hunldlty  test  have  been  added  for 

^^Dtuke  detectors. 

Concerning  the  report  presented  by  Smoke  and  Toxicity  Load  Committee  (Japanese  Association 

of  Fire  Science  and  Engineering),  Mr.  Saito  especially  emphasized: 

1)  the  relationship  between  the  generation  rate  of  smoke  and  optical  smoke  density 
for  fire^retarded  materials. 

2)  Che  heavy  influence  of  ventilation  factors  on  smoke  generation  for  compartment 


On  each  presentation  we  had  so  much  active  discussion  that  we  could  scarcely  finish  our 
session  on  tine. 


fires. 
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REPORT  OF  PROGRESS  REPORT  SESSION  OH  HUMAN  BEBAVIOR, 
BUILDING  SYSTBIS  AND  SMOKE  COMTRDL 


G.  Bacas,  Jr.,  ChAlraati 


The  chairioan  Introduced  chese  sessions  by  noting  thai,  the  three  (3)  subjects  had  been 
covered  in  depth  at  the  meeting  In  Toyko,  October  1976,  and  that  only  SumnarleB  of  recent 
work  in  Japan  and  the  U.S.  are  to  be  presented  at  this  meeting. 

Uummtt  n^hevlort 

Professor  John  Bryan  of  the  University  of  Maryland  called  the  Panel *s  attention  to  the 

Bibliography  on  Human  Behax'lor  In  Fires  that  he  had  prepared  and  distributed  to  all  present. 
He  then  gave  a  verbal  report  with  pictures  oi  a  major  fire  that  killed  166  people  at  the 
Beverly  Hills  Supper  Cliib  In  Southgate,  Kentucky,  in  May  1977.     This  fire  is  covered  in 
detail  In  a  report  '*Reconstructlon  of  a  Tragedy"  by  the  National  Fire  Protaetion  Association, 
470  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  02210. 

This  large  supper  club  which  contained  over  2500  people  was  destroyed  by  fire.    The  deaths 
vere  from  1200  people  in  one  room  -  and  were  caused  mostly  by  heat  and  smoke.    Fire  fighting 
equipment  was  called  and  arrived  proraptly  -  but  was  not  able  to  control  the  fire.     T!'.e  pic- 
tures presented  by  Professor  Bryan  were  most  graphic.     This  fire  has  received  a  great  amount 
of  study  by  many  fire  experts  -  vltk  over  630  survivors  being  interviewed.     There  was  no 
evidence  of  panic  -  the  people  were  rapidly  evacuated  by  the  staff  -  but  too  late  for  nany. 
Profeseor  li^natt  suggeated  that  those  interested  in  human  bidiavlor  under  severe  fire  condi- 
tiona  should  study  the  details  of  this  fire. 

Dr.  ladshisa  Jin,  of  the  Tire  Defenss  Institute  of  the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs,  discussed 
vorfc  In  Japan  on  Ihimen  behavior.    Be  divided  this  work  into  three  areas: 

1)  Experience  in  Real  Fires 

2)  Computing  Simulation  of  Dynamic  Evacuation  of  a  Building. 

3)  Bxperinents  in  Human  Behavior  during  Bvaeuatlon. 

He  noted  the  need  to  Increase  levels  of  efforts  in  all  areas,  to  increase  the  flow  of  infor- 
mation between  the  areas,  and  the  need  to  find  a  way  to  obtain  human  data  without  live, 
dangerous  experiments.    Dr.  Jin  did  note  that  in  Japan  the  building  designer  is  the  person 
making  use  of  data  on  human  behavior  In  deciding  how  to  design  the  next  building.  Some 
recent  papers  from  Japan  on  human  behavior  are  listed  in  the  report  from  Dr.  Jin. 

Human  behavior  under  fire  stress  is  an  inexact  science  -  but  must  be  considered  in  the  design 
of  fire  protection  of  eny  system. 

Bulldlna  Systems: 

nr.  H.  Nelson  of  the  NBS  gave  a  paper  on  system  design  concepts  by  which  the  probability  of 

and  problems  of  a  hulUIing  fire  could  be  studied.     He  proposeii  a  decision  tree  approach 
which  considered  fire  modeling,  fire  control,  and  people  movement  among  other  factors.  He 
also  presented  e  grid  approach  covering  questions  of  technical  assessaient,  total  building 

control,  flexibility  and  cost,  and  retrofit  versus  who  makes  dprlslons  nnd  how  they  arc  -made. 
He  noted  that  the  problems  of  the  systems  concept  are  proofing/ validation  of  in-put  data, 
and  understanding  the  results, 

Mr.  tekeyoshi  Tanaka  of  the  Building  Research  Institute  of  the  Ministry  of  Construction  dis- 
cussed the  work  by  the  committee  of  Tire  Safety  Systens.     This  committee  is  responsible  for 
research  programs  to  develop  technique  tor  fire  safety  performance  evaluation  of  a  facility. 
This  committee  divides  its  work  Into  the  following  subgroups:    Compartment  Fire  Groups,  Smoke 
Control  Group,  Detection  and  Extinguishment  Croup,  and  Evacuation  Systems  Group.     These  groups 
examine  subsystems  concepts.    A  Total  Systems  Group  and  a  Maintenance  Systems  Group  work  on 
the  composites  systems  concepts.    Mr.  Tanaka  also  reported  on  the  research  by  the  Committee 
of  Fire  Safety  Performance  of  Houses.    This  conntlttee  is  making  an  analysis  of  1000  home  fires 
and  expects  to  have  a  good  model  of  how  a  fire  developa  in  a  home* 
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Systems  is  an  area  in  Btraag  need  of  eppllcetlMi  of  Imoirledge  and  technologies  used  in  other 

fields. 

Smoke  Control; 

Mr.  Irwin  Benjamin  of  NBS  and  Mr.  Tekeyoski  Tanaka  of  the  Ministry'  of  Construction  discussed 
snoke  control.    The  concepts  of  pressurized  stairways  and  compartmentized  buildings  for  smoke 
control  were  outlined  and  examples  of  Ijoth  types  of  construction  were  identified.    There  Is 

Intoresr  in  tnt-l  p resfjur 1 zation  as  an  outgrowth  of  energy  conservation  environmental  controls 
in  modern  buiidiagb,     Une  use  of  such  systems  is  to  pressurize  all  floors  except  the  fire 
floor  and  to  exhaust  from  that  floor.    Mr.  Tanaka  iQcncloncd  the  problens  In  calculating  smoke 
Dovenents  in  a  building  and  the  necessity  to  check  all  possibilities. 

This  subject  is  one  wherein  much  experimentation  and  model  development  are  still  required. 
The  concept  of  smoke  control  by  limiting/controlling  the  nature  of  materials  which  might  be 
subjected  to  a  fire  Is  also  a  goal  of  the  aviation  Industry  -  and  may  be  of  value  to  others. 
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KSPORT  OF  TECHMICAL  SESSION  ON  PIKE  MODELIMG 
H.  EBBons»  Cbalman 


Mr*  J>  Dtftis  and  Mr»  C.  McArchur  dlBCuased  the  U.S.  work  on  fire  modallng.    A  mnriMr  of 
people  are  working  the  nathenatical  nodellag  of  tuo  aspects  of  fire. 

1.  The  analysis  of  conponcnt  problems  such  as  the  rate  of  growth  of  a  ftre,  the 
radiation  from  a  flame  to  a  wall,  etc. 

2.  ThQ  complete  history  of  the  fire  from  ignition  to  flashover,  eventtially  to 

complete  involvement  of  a  large  building. 

There  are  two  methoda  of  treataent  of  fires  and  fire  components: 

A)    Field  Methods  -  the  solution  of  the  general  partial  differential  equations. 
At  present*  this  is  essential  to  research  on  fire  conponents  but  computing 
machines  are  far  from  large  enough  to  eolve  a  whole  room  fire. 

S)    Zone  Models  -  which  considers  a  fire  as  made  up  of  distinguishable  components 
and  their  lnteractlona» 

A  Rational  U.S.  Mathematical  Modeling  Committee  has  heen  formed  hy  DBS  and  Ineltides  Modelers* 

Users,  and  Fire  Research  Sponsors.     This  conmiitee  has  discussed  all  current,  models  and  has 
listed  fire  component  research  needs  and  placed  them  in  order  of  priority.    As  we  might 
expect.  Fire  Spread  and  Burning  Kate  as  effected  by  feedback  radiation  and  vitiated  air 
effects  vere  of  top  priority. 

Fire  epeelf Ic  models  w«re  mentioned: 

1.  Qulntlere,  NBS  Model 

2.  RFTRE  -  Pape  at  IITRI 

3.  DACFIR  -  McArchur  &  Reese  -  University  of  Dayton 

4.  Computer  Fire  Code  III  -  H.  Emnons  &  H.  Hitler,  Harvard 

5.  UNDSAFE  -  Notre  Pane  University 

In  Japan,  several  models  conceived  independently  but  which  are  very  similar  to  t^ie  atiove  are 
being  developed.    Mr.  Tanaka  presented  the  first  three  of  the  following  reports:    1)  SEMI 
haa  tried  to  Identify  all  fire  components  and  their  Interactions.    He  prepared  a  chart  show- 
ing the  level  at  which  the  various  conponents  and  Interactions  are  understood.     This  chart 
is  an  indication  o£  what  basic  research  Lb  still  essential.     2)  Mr,  Taxiaka  has  concentrated 
his  recent  ilte  modeling  efforts  on  the  flow  of  fire  gases  through  connected  rocHBS.    He  uses 
8  simplified  fire  in  a  room  of  fire  origin  and  analyzes  the  flow  through  a  succession  of 
rooms  and  In  a  building  of  three  stories.    This  is  the  first  attempt  to  make  a  multiple  room 
fire  gas  flow  study  and  appears  to  be  very  successful.     3)  Morlshita  has  attempted  to  develop 
a  quantitative  statistical  tire  model.     Ihe  fire  records  in  Tokyo  appear  to  be  much  more 
complete  with  respect  to  details  of  fire  progress  than  la  the  n*S.  and  permits  the  quantita- 
tive evaluation  of  the  probability  of  fire  growth  from  one  phase  to  another.     Tlie  data  is 
procured  by  a  person  trained  for  the  purpose  of  data  collection.    Tliis  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  a  statistical  analysis  since  It  attempts  to  make  the  predictions  quantitatively.     4)  Salto 
presented  the  experinencal  results  obtained  using  medium  size  models.    He  pointed  out  that 
the  burning  rate  In  the  early  stage  of  fire  is  high  when  the  Internal  materials  are  combus- 
tible.    He  also  suggested  that  in  addition  to  A  H,   the  surface  area  of  the  combustibles  and 
the  volume  of  the  compartment  should  be  applied  as  controlling  factors  of  the  bufnlng  rate 
in  tha  compartment  In  the  early  Stage  of  fire*    Furthemore,  he  presented  an  experimental 
formula  using  these  factors  and  experimentally  proved  that  this  formula  is  available  for 

fixe  tests  and  model  fire  tests  (the  voIom  of  th«  compartment:    0.13  -  27  m^). 
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REPORT  OF  TECHNICAL  SESSION  ON  TOXICITY 


A.  Vauoabe*  Chainaan 


The  session  on  toxicity  was  held  from  1530  to  1630  on  15  March  1978  at  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  and  from  1000  to  1715  on  16  March  1978  at  the  Applied  Physics  Laboratory /The 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Prom  the  Japanese  side,  Mr.  Yusa,  Tokyo  University,  proposed  the  relative  degree  of  toxic 
hazard  Ir.  the  anlT.al  Llsl.     y.r .  K.  Nakamura,  BRI,  repot  Lud  tliu  .  clJapse  or  death  index,  and 
50Z  lethal  conceatcatioa  for  CO,  CO2,  HCL,  HCN  and  their  combinations  obtained  through  an 
anloal  test  using  mice. 

Mr.  Salto,  BRI,  introduced  the  Japanese  method  for  toxicity  evaluation,  and  showed  the 
problems  In  aieasurenents*    Dr*  K.  Yawwoto  pointed  out  that  for  postnorten  diagnosis  of  HCN 
intoxication,  the  sanple  should  he  collected  for  as  aany  parts  of  the  animal  bodies  as  pos- 
sible. 

From  the  Aaericaa  aide.  Prof.  Binhom  suggested  his  philosophy  of  toxicity  evaluation,  and 
referred  to  recent  work.    Dr.  ?.  Smith,  formerly  with  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 

and  now  a  consultant  riported  inhalation  toxicology  research  data  obtalnt^  i  luring  the  past 
seven  years.  He  suggested  that  the  effect  of  co-existence  of  CO  and  HCN  on  humans  becomes 
additive  only  when  one  of  the  compounds  Is  present  at  a  nearly  critical  level. 

Or.  M.  Birky,  NBS,  introduced  a  proposed  test  method  for  toxic  combustion  products  which  is 
based  on  a  30  minute  exposure  for  rats. 

Dr.  M.  Levlne,  Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  stated  that 
firemen  are  exposed  to  low  levels  of  CO  and  HCN  and  that  Intemlttent  use  of  face  masks 
does  not  adequately  protect  men. 

Mr.  B.  Halpin,  APL/JHU  discussed,  on  the  basis  of  the  Maryland  fire  casualty  study,  the 

predicted  effect  of  firei  detectors  on  life  loss. 

After  hearing  the  honest  opinions  of  those  with  first-hand  experience,  the  members  entered 

into  lively  discussions. 

Philosophies  of  evaluation  of  toxic  hazard  differ,  and  this  problem  will  be  discussed  once 
more  on  a  progress  report  at  the  next  panel  meeting. 
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RESomrioMS 


The  members  of  the  UJNR  Panel  on  Fire  Research  and  Safety  wish  to  express  their  satisfaction 
with  the  successful  3rd  Joint  Panel  Meeting  held  In  the  U.S.A.,  March  13-17,  1978.  The 
t  ornal  and  ln:<irniil     resentat  ions  and  the  discussions  on  fire  toxicology,  on  smoke  pr  n.iert  Les 
and  detection,  and  on  fire  modeling  were  stlraulating,  Instructivei  and  well  received.  Excel- 
lent arrangementa  for  the  neetlng  had  been  vade  by  the  Center  for  Fire  Reaearch/NBS  aad  the 
Applied  FftTsiea  Laboratory,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  Panel  Henbers  herewith  resolve: 

1.  That  the  next  (4th}  Beeting  of  the  DJIIR  ?anel  on  Fire  Research  and  Safety  be 
held  in  Tokyo  In  February  1979. 

2.  That  the  following  toplca  be  diaeuased  In^daptht 

(.a)  human  behavior  in  fires,  <b)  building  systems  and  smoke  control,  (c)  fire 
and  snoke  ratardanta,  and  (d)  fire  Investlgetlon  techniques. 

3.  That  progress  reports  be  Bubmitted  In  the  sress  of  toxicity,  of  detection  and 
snoke  properties)  and  of  fire  luodeling. 

4.  That  the  general  format  used  during  the  3rd  Joint  Panel  Meeting  be  retained. 

5.  That  Panel  Members  be  encouraged  to  exchange  information  of  mutual  interest 
through  the  respective  ehaimen. 
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NBS  TECHNICAL  PUBLICATIONS 


PERIODICALS 

JOURNAL  OF  RESEARCH— The  Journal  of  Research  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  reports  NBS  research  and  develop- 
ment in  those  disciplines  of  the  physical  and  engineering  sciences  m 
which  the  Bureau  is  active.  These  include  physics,  chemistry, 
engineering,  mathemalics.  and  computer  sciences.  Papers  cover  a 
broad  range  of  subjects,  with  major  emphasis  on  measurement 
methodology  and  the  basic  technology  underlying  standardization. 
Also  included  from  time  to  lime  are  survey  articles  on  topics 
closely  related  to  the  Bureau's  technical  and  scientific  programs. 
As  a  special  service  to  subscribers  each  issue  contains  complete 
citations  to  all  recent  Bureau  publications  in  both  NBS  and  non- 
NBS  media.  Issued  six  times  a  year.  Annual  subscription:  domestic 
SI 7;  foreign  $21.25.  Single  copy,  $3  domestic;  $3.75  foreign. 
NOTE:  The  Journal  was  formerly  published  in  two  sections:  Sec- 
tion A  "Physics  and  Chemistry"  and  Section  B  "Mathematical 
Sciences." 

DIMENSIONS/NBS— This  monthly  magazine  is  published  to  in- 
form scientists,  engineers,  business  and  industry  leaders,  teachers, 
students,  and  consumers  of  the  latest  advances  in  science  and 
technology,  with  primary  emphasis  on  work  at  NBS.  The  magazine 
highlights  and  reviews  such  issues  as  energy  research,  fire  protec- 
tion, building  technology,  metric  conversion,  pollution  abatement, 
health  and  safety,  and  consumer  product  performance.  In  addi- 
tion, it  reports  the  results  of  Bureau  programs  in  measurement 
standards  and  techniques,  properties  of  matter  and  materials, 
engineering  standards  and  services,  instrumentation,  and 
automatic  data  processing.  Annual  subscription;  domestic  $11: 
foreign  $13.75. 

NONPERIODICALS 

Monographs — Major  contributions  to  the  technical  literature  on 
various  subjects  related  to  the  Bureau's  scientific  and  technical  ac- 
tivities 

Handbooks — Recommended  codes  of  engineering  and  industrial 
practice  (including  safety  codes)  developed  in  cooperation  with  in- 
terested industries,  professional  organizations,  and  regulatory 

bodies, 

Special  Publkalion» — Include  proceedings  of  conferences  spon- 
sored by  NBS,  NBS  annual  reports,  and  other  special  publications 
appropriate  to  this  grouping  such  as  wall  charts,  pocket  cards,  and 
bibliographies. 

Applied  Mathematics  Series — Mathematical  tables,  manuals,  and 
studies  of  special  interest  to  physicists,  engineers,  chemists, 
biologists,  mathematicians,  computer  programmers,  and  others 
engaged  in  scientific  and  technical  work. 

National  Standard  Reference  Data  Series — Provides  quantitative 
data  on  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  materials,  com- 
piled from  the  world's  literature  and  critically  evaluated. 
Developed  under  a  worldwide  program  coordinated  by  NBS  under 
the  authority  of  the  National  Standard  Data  Act  (Public  Law 
90-396). 


NOTL:  The  principal  publication  outlet  for  the  foregoing  data  is 
the  Journal  of  Physical  and  Chemical  Reference  Data  (JPCRD) 
published  quarterly  for  NBS  by  the  American  Chemical  Society 
(ACS)  and  the  American  Institute  of  Physics  (.AlP).  Subscriptions, 
reprints,  and  supplements  available  from  ACS,  1 155  Sixteenth  St., 
NW.  Washington.  DC  20056. 

Buildini!  Science  Series — Disseminates  technical  information 
developed  at  the  Bureau  on  building  materials,  components, 
systems,  and  whole  structures.  The  series  presents  research  results, 
test  methods,  and  performance  criteria  related  to  the  structural  and 
environmental  functions  and  the  durabihty  and  safety  charac- 
teristics of  building  elements  and  systems. 

Technical  Notes — Studies  or  reports  which  are  complete  in  them- 
.sclvcs  but  restrictive  in  their  treatment  of  a  subject.  Analogous  to 
monographs  but  not  so  comprehensive  in  scope  or  definitive  in 
treatment  of  the  subject  area.  Often  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  final 
reports  of  work  performed  at  NBS  under  the  sponsorship  of  other 
government  agencies, 

Voluntary  Product  Standards— Developed  under  procedures 
published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  Part  10,  Title  15,  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations.  The  standards  establish 
nationally  recognized  requirements  for  products,  and  provide  all 
concerned  interests  w  ith  a  basis  for  common  understanding  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  products.  NBS  administers  this  program  as  a 
supplement  to  the  activities  of  the  private  sector  standardizing 
organizations. 

Consumer  Information  Series — Practical  information,  based  on 
NBS  research  :ind  experience,  covering  areas  of  interest  to  the  con- 
sumer. Easily  understandable  language  and  illustrations  provide 
useful  background  knowledge  for  shopping  in  today's  tech- 
nological marketplace. 

Order  the  above  SBS  puMicaiions  from:  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. Ciovernmeni  Pnnting  Office,  H^'ashwgton,  DC  20402 

Order  the  following  SBS  puhlications — FIPS  and  SBSIR'i—from 
the  Sational  Technical  In/ormaiion  Services.  Springfield,  y.4  22lt>l. 

Federal  Information  Processing  Standards  Publications  (FIPS 

PCS) — I'liblicalions  in  this  mtics  collectively  constitute  the 
Federal  Information  Processing  Standards  Register.  The  Register 
serves  as  the  official  source  of  information  in  the  Federal  Ciovern- 
ment  regarding  standards  issued  by  NBS  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  as  amended. 
Public  Law  S9-306  (79  Stat.  1127).  and  as  implemented  by  Hx- 
eculive  Order  1 1717  (.18  FR  12315,  dated  May  II,  1973)  and  Part  6 
of  Title  15  (  FR  (Code  of  Federal  Regulations). 

NBS  Interagency  Reports  (NBSIR)— A  special  series  of  interim  or 
final  reports  on  work  performed  by  NBS  for  outside  sponsors 
(both  government  and  non-government).  In  general,  initial  dis- 
tribution is  handled  by  the  sponsor;  public  distribution  is  h>  the 
National  Technical  Information  Services.  Springfield.  VA  22161, 
in  paper  copy  or  microfiche  form. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC  SUBSCRIPTION  SERVICES 


The  follow  ing  current-awareness  and  literature-survey  bibliographies 
are  issued  periodically  by  the  Bureau: 

Cryogenic  Data  (  enter  Current  Awareness  Ser»ice.  A  literature  sur- 
vey issued  biweekly.  Annual  subscription:  domestic  $25;  foreign 
S30 

Liquefied  Natural  Gas.  -N  literature  survey  issued  quarterly.  Annual 

subscnplion:  $20. 


Superconducting  Devices  and  Materials.  \  literature  survey  issued 
quarterly.  Annual  subscription.  S30.  Please  .send  subscription  or- 
ders and  remittances  for  the  preceding  bibliographic  services  to  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards.  Cryogenic  Data  Center  (736) 
Boulder,  CO  80303. 
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